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FELICES. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 








WE count them happy who have richly known 
The sweets of life, the sunshine on the hills, 
The mosses in the valley, love that fills 

The heart with tears as fragrant as thine own, 

O tender moonlight lily, over-blown, 

When the inevitable season wills, 
By gentle winds beside thy native rills— 

We count them happy, yet not these alone. 


There is a Crown of Thorns, Way of the Cross, 
Consuming Fire that burns the spirit pure, 
By luster of the gold set free from dross, 


By light of Heaven seen best through earth’s obscure, 


By the exceeding gain that waits on loss— 
Behold, we count them happy who endure. 
WELLESLEY, MASS, 
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SEPTEMBER. 


BY HENRY WILLARD AUSTIN. 





THE Queen is dead; Summer, my Queen, is dead. 
Ah, me! so fades the glory of the earth; 

Yet, tho dark clouds are marshalling overhead, 
Still lives the echo of my fair Queen’s mirth; 

And tho her reigo be ended, her bright realm 
Remaineth yet unravaged, yet unchanged— 

Hardly one dead leaf on the graceful elm— 
And see! one poppy lingers unestranged 

Of pristine splendor, while the wayside sod 
Bears witness that the new King yet is mild— 
That Autump, mindful he is Summer’s child, 

Rules with remembrance of her golden rod. 


And still, despite yon clouds that now and then 
Sead chilly voices down the piney hills, 
That merry miser, the brown bee, still fills 
His bag and with his basso prompts again 
The latest locust who his treble shrills, 
Stirring the redstart in his lonely glade 
Until, as it his love-debts were not paid, 
With a song worthy of Spring once more he thrills 
His mate, whose bright eyes now to the bright South 
Are turning hourly; and still undeterred, 
With spiral dartings the wee humming-bird, 
Hunting for honey poiseth at the mouth 
Of the proud trumpet-flower that seems to blow 
Asong of triumph still, though it must know 
Sure, ah ! too sure our Queen is lying low 
And all the gorgeous courtiers of her train 
Will shortly be dismissed in this new reign. 


But oh! how hard it is for them to feel 
That she is dead beyond all fond appeal 
And will return but as an Indian ghost 
To the fair heritage that his fathers lost— 
To the rare realm on which a cruel frost 
Betokens but how soon with strident boast 
Will come the white man, Winter, to bear sway 
For many and many a dark and doleful day. 


Nay, in some hours and nooks ’tis just as hard 
For me to feel my Queen is really dead; 
And when I pause where green fields are yet starred 
With lavish little dollarets of gold, 
Wealthy with these, I raise a rebel head 
Against the tyrant clouds threatful of cold 
And cry, “O Heart, my Summer lives and reigns ; 
She hath but hid a moment that our gains 
By pains might be superbly multiplied 
Unto perfection; yea, she doth but hide 
And soon will forth again, more lovely than a bride. 


Yea, for a while I cannot make her dead; 
The glamour of her glory gathereth 
A subtler charm from her supposéd death; 
Tis not her ghost but her sweet self who saith 
This perfumed benediction that hath spread 
Sudden o’er all things in this valley fair. 
Yea, I still see the shadow of her hair 
Golden in yonder covert; she is there 
yond a peradventure and once more, 
With loveliness more lovely than before. 
Yon tree shall glimpse to me her Dryad face 
OrI shall see her rise with Naiad grace 
ere, where that sprite with wings of woven wind, 
That domineering dragon-fly, now gads 
With gossip rushes near those lily-pads 








In the still streava—or there, where tints of Ind 
’Mid jungled banks like many a lurking gleam 
Of her sweet laughter to my vision seem, 

And cardinal flowers, brave priests with tongues of fire, 
Denounce the dullness of the umbraged stream, 

Whose amber partly mirrors Heaven—indeed, 

E’en like our hearts, where many a vain desire 

Broods o’er the bright brim like a river weed. 

Yes, there she lurks, she lives I will not doubt 
Till the last torch of the last weed burn oat; 

And then within my heart for all she gave 
My Queen, my Summer, still shali live and reign; 
Crowned for perfection, with a thorny pain, 

Still shall she live, and live, and have no grave. 

MEDFIELD, MASS. 
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A PARTING SHOT ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 


BY PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
Or DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 








NOTHING has surprised me more during my brief visit 
to the United States than the slavery to which the Amer- 
ican public is subjected by a tyraunous daily press. The 
instant any individual, however obscure, ventures to 
speak out upon a question he understands, in opposition 
to the line taken by the leading papers, there is quite an 
indignant fuss that American readers should dare to 
hear a new argument. Of course the rebellious person 
who has spoken out is misrepresented, ridiculed, in- 
structed upon his special question. But the very fact 
that he has got a hearing is laid against him as a crime 
of the gravest kind—the crime of treason against the 
sacred monopoly of instructing the public. 

It was my good fortune at Chautauqua, recently, to 
get a hearing upon that great platform from many thou- 


‘sand people, to whom I presented a new and strange 


doctrine. It was my duty to advocate the Unionist side 
of the Irish question, and to bring arguments from 
American history and institutions in favor of an ad- 
journment for the present of the Home Rule question. 
I did not maintain that in the abstract Home Rule might 
not some day be good for Ireland; I did not seek to up- 
root. the conviction fixed in American minds, that what 
has worked well in America is likely to work well else- 
where. What | did show to the satisfaction of my audi- 
ence was this: that even in America there are sections 
of territory or special societies not wholly in harmony 
with the principles of the Union, and that in those cases 
the policy of the United States has been to postpone the 
granting of Home Rule. As long as Jife and property 
are unsafe, as long as the Christian organization of the 
family and home is not insured, so long the dignity of 
becoming a free atate under the great Union is post- 
poned; and such territories are kept in a semi-dependent 
condition, with much personal liberty, but with a certain 
control from the Central Government. 

This analogy, which is remarkably close and reasona- 
ble, I applied to the case of England and Ireland. So 
long as Ireland is disturbed, so long as there is every 
reasonable prospect that Protestant life and property 
will not be safe, so long as a large part of the people of 
Ireland rail openly against the British Ewpire and sym- 
pathize with its enemies, gloat over its defeats, unite in 
sympathy with Arab, Turk, Boor, Sepoy against the 
British soldier, I holi it unsafe to make Ireland a tree 
State, and adhere to the American safeguard of keeping 
her in a position not unlike that of the territories. So 
long as a large section of the Parnellite presse, following 
at least one public declaration of Mr. Parnell himself, 
makes no secret that the first use to be made of the in- 
stallment of liberty, called Home Rule, is to break the 
remaining links that bind Ireland to England and set up 
Ireland a wholly separate and self-determining nation, 
I hold it madness for the English people to raise against 
itself, by gratifying a sentimental grievance, an active 
enemy in the case of any struggle with a foreign foe. 

I showed that in estimating these dangers English 
politicians are supported by the unanimous opinion of 
all the loyal population of Ireland, I mean that rich, 
intelligent, active million and a half of people who have 
given to England—ay, and to America—great mer- 
chants, statesmen, soldiers, orators, poets. With these 
peaple—the Protestant population of Ireland—stand the 
few Catholics who have something to lose, the few 
land-holders and merchants who belong to the faith of 
the needy populace. On the other hand, the few 
Protestants who declare for Home Rule are to be 





large room; they are only of moment because they can 
be paraded by the Nationalists as an evidence that the 
movement is not wholly and absolutely Catholic. They 
are also paraded to show how liberal Irish Catholics 
have become, and how ready they are to intrust their 
affairs to those of another faith. Nay, so far has this 
false parade of liberality been backed by the newspapers 
who have no sense of the comic, that we have seen fre- 
quent assertions recently to the effect that the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland never persecated, that it was 
ever the center of liberal toleration—that the only intoler- 
ance has been displayed by Protestant ascendancy! This 
profoundly original account of the Romish Church is 
not to be met by balancing the few and gporadic cases of 
Protestant bigotry against the long and hideous roll of 
Inquisitorial atrocities, still less by denying that Prot- 
estants have persecuted, and may yet doso again. The 
real and unanswerable argument to settle the question 
is this: If Roman Catholics persecute, they persecute 
according to the principles of their Church; if Protest- 
ants persecute, they do it against the principles of their 
religion. You can therefore put down the latter crime 
by argument, by protest, by education in liberal prin- 
ciples; you can only extirpate the former crime by ex- 
tirpating the religion which advocates it on principle. 
And this is why I think that one part of the Irish 
problem is very difficult of solution. I find it hard to 
conceive a Roman Catholic majority using their voting 
power with justice toward a Protestant minority. Even 
if appearances be kept up, even if violence be aban- 
doned, what chance will Protestant energy and ability 
have against that close corporation called the Catholic 
Church, when places of trust, of emolument, of honor, 
are given away according to the will of a Roman Cath- 
olic majority? To put it without too fine an edge, even 
if they do not cut our throats, they will surely pick 
our pockets. The American reader may judge this by 
the fact that the very proposal of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill four years ago caused all but a financial panic. 
Every good security in Ireland, especially the banks, 
went down with a rush; and had that measure passed, 
we may say with safety that every dollar which could 
have been rescured and put into other securities, would 
have been carried out of Ireland as from a sinking ship. 
Such are the political and financial difficulties which 
beset this question at present, and which cause every 
sober Irishman who does not live upoa the agitation, to 
declare against the folly of intrusting the fortunes of 
the Itish people to a majority of bigoted Roman Catho- 
lics, led by an ignorant priesthood and an unscrupulous 
band of hireling agitators. These are hard words, but it 
is well for once to speak out, and tell American readers 
what loyal Irishmen think of the personal character of 
the so-called Irish patriots. No doubt tae American 
press teems with very different descriptions of these per- 
sonages. Se far as 1 can hear, most of the needy Irish 
M.P.’s, who are not allowed more than a mere weekly 
pittance from the Parnellite fund, eke out their subsist- 
ence by soliciting the American papers to pay them 
for correspondence from England. By some such 
means, possibly by underselling worthier people, they 
have got complete control of the public on this side of 
the water, and so we hear not only arguments always 
one-sided, and reports garbled or prejudiced, but the 
stray allusions one sees here every day produce an 
amusing sense of bewilderment in the reader who knows 
the real facts. Thus I saw this week a passing allusion 
to ‘‘ Mr. Harrington, who came near thrashing Balfoura 
fortnight ago,” as if the said Harrington was an indig- 
naut gentleman, goaded to the quick by the insults of 
some low creature, and only restrained by force from 
taking summary vengeance on his adversary! All Eng- 
land and Ireland know that the swashbuckler hero 
would as soon have faced Sullivan, the boxer as have 
ventured to touch Mr, Balfour. But it is very safe and 
easy to bounce with rage when you know that one hun- 
dred men are there who will stop you from reaching 
your adversary. In another journal I saw the priest 
McFadden, who is being punished for breaking the law, 
set-down as ‘‘a gentleman of culture and breeding.” I 
can imagine the man’s own profound amusement, if he 
heard that read out to him. Again, I saw an early re- 
port of the Maybrick trial, in which Mr. Justice Stephen 
was represented as ‘‘ nearly as outrageous a judge as the 





notorious Judge Hannen,” Both judges occupy in Eng- 
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land as high a position in public esteem as Mr. Justice 
Pield does over here. The American public, if they 
had no information supplied them save by Mrs. Terry, 
would be in the same condition as they are when led by 
this allusion to the Eaglish judges. But Justice Han- 
nen is at present trying Mr. Parnell and his associates. 
He may possibly give his decision against them. It is, 
therefore, important so to prepare the public mind in 
America, that such a verdict may be set aside as that of 
a prejudiced or unjust judge. 

I quote these cases, culled from the English corres- 
pondence of the last few days, to prove my point that 
Americans cannot be expected to judge the Irish ques- 
tion upon its merits. They must necessarily, if they 
believe the evidence before them, decide in favor of 
Home Rule. ButI am equally certain that if the real 
facts came before them, the great and calm good sense 
of the nation would see things in a very different lizht. 

There remains, of course, the capital fact that there 
has been, and is, great discontent in Ireland, and that 
such discontent is a sign that something is wrong. Of 
course there have been real grievances against England 
on the ground of religious intolerance and agrarian op- 
pression. There was a day when the honest Roman 
Catholic could not attain or secure in Ireland the reward 
of his intelligence. He was disqualified from most pub- 
lic honors and emoluments, and shackled as to the right 
of holding property. But all that has long since been 
changed, ‘There was a day when the occupying tenant 
might have bis rent raised, his improvements confiscated, 
his pussession of house and land stopped by the will of 
the owner, whose rights, if not ceded by lease or con- 
tract, could be resumed every six months. All this is 
now changed. The tenant can no longer be ejected, ex- 
cept for non-payment of his rent; he must be compen- 
sated not only for the improvements he has made, but 
even for those he can swear he has made. Nay, even 
his contract with the landlord can be revised for him 
by the State, and any mistake he has made in agreeing 
to an excessive rent can be set right in spite of bis land- 
lord. 

While the American papers are constautly preaching 
about the oppression of the Irish tenant, while they keep 
parading the conditions of thirty years ago, as if still in 
force, that interesting personage has so. utilized public 
sympathy in his favor, that he is better off than any 
other occupier of land in the world—nay, than most 
free-holders. The day is rapidly coming when a land- 
lord will be a sort of luxury—a standing grievance for 
the man who wants to complain, a ready excuse for all 
neglect and mismanagement, an ever-flowing source of 
help in trouble—a”d so there are many sensible tenant 
farmers in Ireland who have no ambition to get rid of 
him. But if they have, the English law now provides 
them with money and means to do so upon the cheapest 
terms, They can borrow the money, and rcpay it at the 
lowest possible interest. They can positively do it with- 
out any personal loss whatever. 

What, then, is the sense of the land agitation? It is 
kept ulive by those who trade upon it, whose profession 
is to make money by the people’s discontent, whose pov- 
erty stares them in the face if quiet is restored. They 
have long lived upon talk and in idleness, and now, like 
the unjust steward, they cannot dig, and to beg they 
areashamed. So they go to the tenants and make them 
write down 80 for 100, 60 for 80, in estimating 
their objections. Any solvent tenant can so easily buy 
his farm that it is only from paupers that they can hope 
for support. So, therefore, by intimidating those who 
wish to pay, and cajoling those who do not, by starting 
a plan of campaign which puts the tenant’s spare money 
into hands which will not defray bis just debts, by as- 
suring him that his rent is exorbitant, and that he him- 
self is to be the judge of its amount—in fact, by every 
kind of immorality these agitators are delaying, for they 
cannot prevent, the settlement of the land question. If 
the English Government remains firm, and Home Rule 
is not granted, about ten years will bring about a prac- 
ticalsolution. The land 1s passing daily into the hands 
ot the occupiers; the landlords are very willing to sell 
their interests. The only delay arises from intimidation, 
and from tke cases where a tenant who owes arrears of 
rent wants to be put on the same level as bis neighbor 
who has paid up to the day. 

The dangerous precedent of interfering with contract, 
adopted by the Government for the relief of the tenant, 
must also have its national effects. Some men have 
told that they are deterred from buying because they do 
not feel sure that agitation on the part of their laborers 
would not deprive t!em of their new ownership. But 
all these minor difficulties will settle themselveer, and 
when the agrarian trouble subsides, we must tind out 
whether a Roman Catholic country indeed deserves to 
have Home Rule beside Protestant England. If the 
Irish prove peaceable and !oyal, in God’s name let them 
have it. But not till then. 

These were the general arguments which I urged on my 
side of the question, and when I saw by last Monday’s 
papers that I had been ** pulverized” by Father McGlynn, 
it only required a glance at the summary of his speech 
to show me that the unheard-of drivel be had put into 
my mouth must have efforded him and his audience an 
excellent evening’s entertainment, I have no reason 
to thivk be knew what I had said; if he took the reports 





of the New York papers he was as unfair to me as I 
should be, were I now to attack the folly be is reperted 
to have uttered. Of course I could not help pointing 
out the comic side of the Preamble w the famous Decla- 
ration of Independence, composed for slave-holders by 
one who was verbally inspired by the theorists of the 
French Revolution. But this was in connection with a 
lecture on Ethnology, when the question of the inborn 
inequality was of primary importance, and required 
modern illustrations. It had nothing whatever to do with 
my political lecture. But I am not going. to complain 
or to reply, far less to pulverize Mr. McGlynn, lest his 
dust might keep blowing into American eyes, and so 
fulfill the objects of his life. To dissolve him into froth 
and sediment would be mure practical, but for this pur- 
pose I should possess an accurate account of his oration. 
Now, on the eve of my departure for Europe, I can only 
throw out this word of warning. The Irish party are 
on their trial both in London and in Chicago. Let us 
wait and hear the result in each case before we commit 
ourselves to the Home Rule side, 
New YORK CITY. 
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FROM THE STRICKEN CONEMAUGH. 


BY GEO, G. GROFF, M.D., LL.D., 
MEMBER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 








A CENSUS taken fora local directory, just before the 
fatal disaster of May 31st, showed a population of 26,- 
326 in Johnstown and the neighoring towns, which were 
devastated at the same time. A careful enumeration of 
the population of the same places by the State Board of 
Health, June 15th to 25th, showed a population of 18,602, 
or a loss of 7,724. The Bureau of Information, on August 
1st, issued a statement that the loss of life, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, was 6,111. This result was reached 
after many weeks of very exacting labor with the regis- 
tration lists of survivors. There is one other way to 
approximate the loss of life. There were in the region 
devastated 35 physicians; of these six, or one-sixth, 
were lost. (Of these 35 physicians, every one, 
with a single exception, was flooded out of his 
home.) In Johnstown were 38 teachers of the 
public schools, seven were lost. In the whole flood. 
ed region were 73 public school teachers, and twelve 
were lost. Frorm June 1st to July 23d there had been re- 
ceived at the Johnstown post-office over 4,000 letters, 
which were not called for. These estimates show that 
a¥outh one-sixth of the whole population was probably 
lost, or, in round numbers, from 5,000 to 6,000 persons. 
Bodies are now (August 15th) being recovered at the rate 
of two or three per day. About 3,000 bodies have been 
recovered, and these have all received decent burial. 
All, unless with very few exceptions, were placed in 
coffins and shrouded. For the first two weeks the 
bodies were all embalmed and as carefully prepared for 
burial as is commonly done at home. 

It may prove interesting to show how this loss was 
distributed among some of the different towns. In 
Woodvale, before the flood dwelt, 1,247 persons; at pres- 
ent 845, a loss of 902; Conemaugh had 3,971, now has 
8,006, a loss of 965; Kernville had 3.452, now has 2,195, 
a loss of 1,257; Johnstown had 5,363, now has 645, a 
lors of 4,718; Minersville had 2,680, now has 1,146, a 
loss of 584; while Cambria, in a population of 2,902 lost 
689. To show how the losses of life was distributed as 
to sex and age, the losses of the lodges of Odd Fellows 
are given, which were as follows:. Alma Lodge, No. 523, 
lost 10 members, 15 wives, 50 children, total 75, leaving 
4 widows, 17 children, total 21; Cambria, No. 785, lost 14 
members, 12 wives, 35 children, total 61, leaving 4 
widows, 89 children, total, 48; Conemaugh, No. 191, lost 
5 members, 5 wives, 19 children, total 29, leaving 2 
widows, 8 children, total 10. 

It is asked why the people did not heed the warnings 
given; the answer is that the warnings could not reach 
the great body of the people, and if they had been 
warned, they were so surrounded with water that 
escape was impossible. A young professional man told 
me that he had neither breakfast nor dinner on the day 
of the flood, being confined to his office by the water, 
which, at the moment of the disaster, was ten feet deep 
in the street in front of his office. Mr. Cyrus Elder, a 
leading citizen of Johnstown, reached the Pennsylvania 
station from the West on the morning of the disaster 
and waa unable to reach his home, either by carriage or 
boat, both of which he attempted. How in such a flood 
could warnings be given, or people escape to the hills? 

Not only was the loss of life appalling, but the de- 
struction of property was also very great. Franklin, 
Woodvale and Millville, populous boroughs,were almost 
absolutely wiped out of existence; and where they once 
stood the river flows, as at Franklin, or only sandy 
wastes remain. The registered losses of property to date 
amount to over $10,000,000; and this does not include 
the losses of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company nor of 
the Cambria Iron Company, both of which suffered very 
heavily. This Joss is total, and, unlike losses from fire, 
there is no insurance to aid the people in their efforts to 
rebuild. All the business portion of Johnstown was ab- 
solutely destroyed, and many of the business men 
drowned. Before a building can be erected, the old 
foundations must be cleared of a foul, stinking mud 
which fills all the cellars and, in places, the lots to 4 
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depth uf three or four feet. To this add the depressing 
effect of so great loss of life in a small 

we perceive the difficulties which oppose the patent 
their efforts to re-establish their homes. ‘es 


What has been done to aid the sufferers in this 
disaster? It may be sufely suid that never before: 






history of mankind has there been such a flood song 
tributions from every portion of the world. re $3, 


300,000 in money had been received to August 4 , and 
contributions are still coming in from the : 
portions of the earth. Goveraor Beaver estimates 
food and clothing donated at $400,000, so that the 
in the Conemaugh Valley will receive not less 
$4,000,000 of free offerings to alleviate their suff, 
lt might be interesting to see where this money in part 
came from. We give the sources of the Governor’s fund 
as prepared by Mr. Kreamer, Secretary of the Flood 
Commission: 
State. 





Johnstown Genera 
Fund. Fund. 
pp RE Re Pe eee $90,474 66 $275,255 18 
be ee ee ee 56,220 40 52,826 27 
I I sn na.vcwdviensthavcde e000 29,089 41 27,079 41 
New Hampshire.................. 12,178 83 702 62 
Connecticut..............05 seeeee 24,519 50 80,602 05 
PING, 6.5 5.6.50 c0sises. casns 40,890 26 28,752 39 
ME Lat dichenes: cae <eargbnend 6,188 95 80 00 
Rhode Ioland.........cceses-veoees 2,226 25 26,(80 91 
VORMOME..00scvssece ceccose sossee 461 65 2,621 50 
PE ciccascncessw <ocace o% 2.624 75 2,271 31 
Missiasippi............c.ccocce..e 1,475 20 300 00 
I a cba so ote 0cet cxaeeenta 4,901 26 9,387 54 
PIII dis i Lacsceus. eeeccoesss 8,717 15 442 % 
I ss Oe cls cashed aoe 8,018 70 440 
South C irolina................... 721 07 101 09 
Een 19,917 13 525 00 
RS cca cidiivaawink anthesis 2,966 25 3,444 35 
North Carolina.... ...... ...... 79i 81 a 
EGS ss uekemncpeviaunsed +a 8,720 29 643 Br 
BR csenncvcexeeac Open cpawnens 2,104 76 108 15 
I 5 cncutsncenenna naanbiie 2,868 35 8,317 59 
I nso ocanedeseriessesceces 4,189 08 3,005 50 
CIEE. 2. oc ccccsccccscveserns 27,421 62 62,582 09 
ENS 5 20-4400 cesnceee cenpenatvures 8,375 80 467 % 
ain ind <ckbdawenvbadeeecaueases 6,027 09 14,653 25 
BMimnesste. .....00.22.ccccecceceees 2,117 63 78 % 
NRL; sancddenkee abeees, wekess 5,676 06 85 00 
| ES Se roe 3,158 75 175 50 
4. eee 47 50 1,128 46 
TN cedccnacicdcices™ cxseaces 8,576 43 6,034 65 
Michigan........ . 20 .scscccceces 6,425 65 4,649 O1 
Gennaio inennsrsnntenssastecees 8,344 27 68,254 06 
SS... , nnank do nansummunensatl 1,644 79 1,858 50 
Ey Se eee reer 9,855 53 1,686 7% 
I icdccbxevcsbhienanchnaian 680 15 10,005 00 
CE -.,.c cndidncntos, kadccesein ce 1,100 00 pee 
ES Re eee 8,488 50 
IN si ssc0cscdbeaw as enes 59 25 
Das Ree o aNd as ee Re ae n'e 399 00 
SS dbase “Sidreoe isteereees 910 38 
IG SisvaSiacd chee oun Silinds oattlce abla 547 00 be 
8b corasrh a tarsi agin ai aati 460 00 ua 
RE ticinices wncumnanwe wgtineads 1,401 35 a 
RR Seer ere 1,013 00 sees 
INL ain onccdsn swucawasente 100 00 2.400 00 
Waashtnston, BD. C...........000. 2.275 05 28,170 0 
Nie candanksdsaniiowuiinctadin 2,430 00 12,18 0 
SN Lev 2cxarnn leenasenaneneben 150 40 pe 
I inch scrnswanaimedieemaeiicon 5,987 65 500 0 
SE ccintong venonadamatuneg adie 2,000 00 a 
NG ca6c cic cceeeehneiie uses en 876 57 eves 
Pe acenset sovescuern ave ceukexe ded 9 46 
ic ..ctostendeagedbersdbensicn 339 70 ied 
ID, cn centnsnannpenneweds + B,8AT 67 457 10 
Miscellaneous from General 
SL J nunascbeie, g0auee eas 255 05 
Cash, small amounts............. 3 85 Pe 
WON: occ cisecsdsce iclviae $390,168 25 $607,898 72 


The total fund received by the Governor was $1,088, 
066.96. 

An early report gives the contributions by cities a8 
follows: 


Philadelphia and vicinity........................ $ 701,961 
RR Wee OI oo ons ictsincee. seccccicee sacs 766,613 
WHINE. has dedoceive Jive Saale eopetaan 845,000 
Through Governor Beaver............ .......-+++ 400,000 
SI <n cSdatascdeeratbvescrninsscasccieaceashaunel 160,640 
Pc s/sncackdc: wabesenaetnancentones 5 ethane ao 109,568 
NS ee sini eieig ae 49,008 
Massachusetts Legislature............ tees Se 50,000 
, (a se 
I ic Scesccs vasconeccoce wnmehesoreaar 36,000 
ST a cincas statcccncescnsce sounsoeeeeee 28,980 
Columbus, O., and vicinity...........0.---+....e08: 48,210 
I IID cccon non ortunnnnesp amnesia 15,200 
NN onc sn ndhaseskccswenpnnsreeoe San 13,106 
SR I. siecsin' casas camcaecoecponcnsveaantGl 71,000 
in oo s0cc-ockeensenccsnesnomcestaned 10,000 
New Hampshire Legislature.. ..............--+++ 10,000 
I ia socid ds ee es cbt inadsvicenecobencten 10,(00 
EES ELIE TEPER CELE AN 9,500 
———— ee er rr meres ce 9.500 
I I oi aioicis coca vncvsindes tecandeeee ae 9.025 
Wilkesbarre, Penn................-s0000- Re 9,000 
RTE, ns snccanecneusdoecnereenee om 8,000 
PR II oc.c ceive scx cicescnes eogd<esesenceses 7,200 
NN a ee Tees Cre eer ee 6,207 
ee eee wre 6.000 
LSS DEL PORN E 5,888 
Serre reer rr rr 8,500 
Chattanooga, Tenn.............--.0-eeceeeeeeeteee 2,781 
Pheonixville, Pome... ...000c..ccccccssscssecersoces 2,700 
SR EE ON EI po 
osc pis cc convcnd leestucesssseen¥estecs, 54 ro 
Savannah, Ga....... cule. Guns Bb iss dbveesebeomne 1,7 
Kansas City, MOo...............0cceeeeceeeseeeeeeees 1,509 
Warts, POR is in iisisincosiciess ceesscdevizcsnisedosndeo sh 1,400 
Chambersburg, Penn............-++0+ seeeeeeett — 
Carlisle, Pemm............ccccccccccccesccccncsoeses 1400 
PRM GiiRe, Be J... cccccccccvcccevecscsqeteescoues 694? 
a 
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The aid for Johnstown has come from every portion 
of the world and in nearly every conceivable shape. ; In 
theearly days after the disaster, there were mountains, 
almost, of food and clothing. But there were also all 
kinds of kitchen furniture, cook-stoves, tinware, wash- 
boards, tubs, buckets, mattresses, axes, shovels, hoes, 
saws, medicines, disinfectants, coffinr, Free passage 
was given to all who desired toleav =e stricken dis- 
trict, and the Western Union Telegraph Company car- 
ried messages free for the sufferers. Every profession, 
society, fraternity, church or calling, looked after the 
members and families belonging to each organization 
respectively, and so great was the aid in this direction 
that he was a poor unfortuvate indeed who did not in 
this way receive some aid. Thus in addition.to aid from 
fraternities and professions, the writer observed that 
jt was received from the Grand Army of the Republic, 
from railroad men, from commercial travelers, from 
telegraph vperators and from churches. A few days 
after the disaster, the Medical Society of Pennsylvania 
met, voted $1,000 from its treasury for the suffering 
physicians of the flooded district, and recommended 
that each county society make a special donation for the 
same purpose. Philadelphia County responded with 
$1,500, and others with smaller amounts. 

The Churches have contributed very liberally to aid 
those of their own doctrines to re-establish their places 
of worship and their homes. To date, the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church acknowledges the receipt of $1,792.- 
45,and a special fund for Baptists has been collected, 
amounting to $7,329.82. There are three Baptist churches 
inJohnstown. Others have doubtless received aid in 
a somewhat similar ratio. One of the most pleasing 
forms of aid offered to the people of Johnstown in the 
early days after the grest disaster was the relief corps— 
bodies of men who came and labored, free of charge, to 
clear up the rubbisi and to find and bury the dead. 
These came in organized bodies from all the neighboring 
towns for a hundred miles and more around, from Pbil- 
adelphia and as far west as Illinois. Offers of aid of this 
kind were reccived from Maine and Kansas. 

The National Red Cross Society was very early on the 
ground, and with its thoroughly organized forces did a 
grand work in relieving the immediate wants of the 
sufferers, in establishing hospitals, giving medical aid, 
and in furnishing medical supplies. The Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania was on hand to receive and 
care for any children who might be left wholly without 
friends; but I believe very few, if any, children were 
sent outside Cambria County, all being cared for by 
friends near their old homes, Throughout Pennsylvania 
there has been a great demand for Johnstown orphans, 
especially for girls. 

One of the most unique and useful forms of aid is that 
extended by the proprietor of the Mail and Express, of 
New York City, who sends women and children, who 
greatly need a rest and change, for a month to cottages 
by the seaside. 

The read2rs cf THE INDEPENDENT may desire to know 
how the great sum contributed to the sufferers has been 
distributed. The Governor of Pennsylvania, soon per- 
ceiving how difficult a task it would be to distribute the 
vast amount of money being contributed to the suffer- 
ers, very early formed a Relief Commission, into whose 
hands he turned all the money he received. The money 
collected in Philadelphia and Pittsburg also passed into 
the hands of this Commission, and is now in process of 
distribution. The Committee decided that the follow- 
ing considerations should govern the distribution of the 
fund, viz. : 

1, That the said fund isin the nature of a charity to 
the needy, and not as a general indemnity for losses sus- 
tained. 

2. That a distribution per capita would be manifestly 
Unjust, as it would go alike to the rich and poor and 
alike to all sufferers, no matter what their needs or ex- 
tent of their sufferings. 

8, That a distribution by percentage on the amount of 
losses would be manifestly unjust, as it would result in 
giving the largest sum to the person having lost the 
most, without regard to the value of the remaining es- 
tate of such persons. 

4. That this fund cannot be used for the benefit of any 
Private or public corporation. 

5. That the fund must go only to the most needy suf- 
ferers from the flood in accordance with the spirit: of 
the trust impressed upon it by the donors. 

Under the above plan there was first distributed to 
every sufferer in the valley $10, then the sufferers were 
divided into tive classes, those of the first class who were 
the greatest sufferers and most needy, te receive $600, 
While in the fifth class but $80 is received. After this 
second distribution there yet remains about $1,150,000 to 
be distributed. To guard against being imposed upon, 
*ach applicant is required to be make oath a statement, 
the form of which is here given. 


APPLICATION FOR RELIEF. 








Made by , a sufferer by the floods of May 31 
and June 1, 1889, in the Conemaugh Valley. 
State of Pennsylvania, } 

County of Cambria. 5 =. 
dy fore me personally appeared the undersigned, ———_,, 


0 being duly sworn according ta law, makes the follow- 
statement, 








First—My name is 
ot the flood I resided in 








, age —— years, at the time 
. Cambria County, Pa., 




















at No. street, I was born in I have 
lived in - , Cambria County, Pa., for the past 
—— years. My oecupation or business is ——————., At 


the time of the flood I was employed by “-—— as a 


My monthly earnings averaged $——. Pres- 
ent condition of my health . 


Second—I own no real estate, except as follows: ———— 




















worth, before the flood, 8——. My real estate within the 
flooded district was injured in the following manner :—— 





Third—At the time of the flood { owned household 
goods, moneys, debts due from solvent creditors, and other 
personal property, as follows: 








worth before the flood $——-, which was injured by the 
flood in ths following manner: 





Fourth—At the time of the flood the stock in my store, 
consisting of ——- , Was worth at cost prices $ 3 
which was injured by the flood in the following manner :— 











Fifth—My family dependent upon me consists of 














. ene eee a ee ___aged——_-——yeas. 
aged years, 
aged—— ——years. 

es a __aged——_——-years. 





Sixth—Memoers of family lost by flood 





Seventh—My property has been injured or destroyed ty 
the flood as follows: 





Real estate to the amount of........ ............. $——— 
Household goods to the amount of ............... 3s—— 
Tools, etc., to the amouut Of...........sccccccece.s -— 
Stock of goods in my store to the amount of.... $—--—— 

I coc: vues oned ound suaumsusneadone betas Sa 


Seventh—I have received no aid since the flood except as 
foliows : 
ie from 





from 





day of July, 1889. 
Officer sign here. | 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, the } 








Applicant sign here. 





One of the wonderful things following this disaster is 
the nearly total absence of sickness. People were in tbe 
water for twenty-four hours, and in their wet clothing for 
a longer time, and yet did not become sick. There were 
comparatively few injured, The physicians from a dis- 
tance early returned to their homes, because there were no 
sick or injured to attend to, beyond what the local pbysi- 
ciaus could readily care for. There have been afew cases 
of insanity, tho not many. This good health promises 
to continue. 

Order was maintained at Johnstown at all times with 
but little trouble. Four bundred state troops was the 
largest number at ary time there, while at present there 
is but a single company. The lynchings reported oc- 
curred only in the minds of some overworked young 
newspaper reporters. For about four weeks the sale of 
all forms of alcoholic beverages was prohibited by the 
state authorities, and this added greatly to the good 
order. There was no difficulty at all in enforcing this 
prohibition. 

And now as to the cause of this disaster. It was the 
result of the bursting of a great dam some 12 or 14 miles 
above Johnstown. This dam was some 72 feet high, by 
272 feet long, and 20 feet wide at top, made of loose 
earth and stones dumped in from the sides. It was not 
a carefully or expensively built dam, tor I am reliably 
informed the contract price for building it was but 
$2,000, and was built without the supervision of a com- 
petent engineer. It was not intended that the water 
should ever overflow this dam, but an overflow was pro- 
vided on the north end to furnish a vent in time of high 
water. This overflow might have been large enough 
for all occasions, but it was closed by a wooden bridge, 
and by numerous strong and close-titting fish screens, 
so that the water could not flow through the overflow 
with any velocity until it rose above thescreens. It 
does seem that the owners of the dam were much more 
careful of the fish than of the human lives and property 
below the dam. It is also claimed that the center of 
the dam had sunken some eight or ten feet so that the 
water flowed over that much sooner than it should have 
done. However that may be, there is now no evidence 
that the water reached the top of the portion remaining, 
an evidence of the central depression. A waste way 
could easily have been made on the other end of the 
dam at a cost of only a few bundreds of dollars. Cer- 
tainly, all the loss of life and property could have been 
saved by an expenditure of $1,000, possibly by $500. 
Surely there was criminal negligence somewhere. 

LEWISBURG, Pa. 


iin 





Pror. WM. G. SUMNER, who is not yet fifty years old, has 
held the chair of political economy in Yale for the past 
seventeen years, and is the author of half-a-dozen books on 
social and economic topics. It is said of him: “ His fea- 


tures are severe, his stepis measured, his speech is guarded, 
and in all bis expression and movements there are evi- 
dences of that decision of character so well known to Ya- 
lensjans,” 





OMAR KHAYYAM. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 





THE great charm of all ancient literatures, one often 
thinks, is the finding of ourselves in the past. It is as 
if the fable of repeated and recurring lives were true; 
as if in the faith, or unbelief, or merriment, or despair, 
or courage, or cowardice of men long dead, we heard 
the echoes of our own thoughts, and the beating of 
hearts that were once our own. This may explain, in 
part, the popularity to. day of Omar Khayyam, the Poet- 
Astronomer of Persia. When Duke William was con- 
quering England, when Harold fell, when Hereward the 
Wuke was waging his hopeless fight in the fens of Ely, 
Omar was writing on algebra, and writing poetry too 
at Merv, in Central Asia. Who could have foreseen 
that Merv would one day become a place of moment to 
England, or that we should be listening to that Persian 
singer, and finding our own dreams and fancies antici- 
pated in his! He lived in the Ages of Faith—of Faith, 
Christian or Moslem—and, lo, he says after the Greeks 
all that the Greeks said of saddest; the most resigned re- 
flections of Marcus Aurelius rise to his lips, and he re- 
peats, long before our day, the words of melancholy or 
of tolerance which now are almost commonplaces. That 
is why we listen, because the familiar sayings come on 
the wings of a strange music from a strange place— 
from the lips of Omar, from the City of the Desert. 

Yet it is very difficult, even for the learned—even for 
Oriental scholars—-to know exactly what poems are Omar’s 
own and which are mere imitations and copies. The 
ancient Persian manuscripts of his works contain, some 
more, some fewer, of his ‘‘ Rubaiydt,” the brief stanzas, 
or quatrains, in which he jotted down a thought. They 
are but rhymed poetic pensées, or maxims, aiming more 
at melancholy than at wit. Which are his very own? 
We must be content with supposing that the best are 
his. 

Even in English it is difficult, indeed, to get a clear 
view of Omar. He was introduced to our world in Mr. 
Fitzzerald’s pamphlet, first published by Mr. Quaritch 
in 1859. That pamphiet is now so scarce that I have 
never evenseen acopy. The second edition is of 1868, 
and there are two later editions. But even these cost 
some thirty shillings, and Omar is most easily pur- 
chased now in the three volume “ Life and Letters of 
Edward Fitzgerald” (Macmillan), If we want Omar at 
all, we want him in a volume for the pocket; but not 
one of Mr. Fitzgerald’s editions is really convenient. 
The earlier editions are thin quartos, too broad to be 
pocketable, and the last edition is in one of three rather 
heavy tomes. Mr. Fitzgerald’s literary executors might 
well publish the last and the first editions together 
(many changes have been made) in a comfortable size, 
and a cheap. 

In addition to Mr. Fitzgerald's versions we have now 
Mr. Whinfield’s (Triibner, 1883), a rather clumsy book 
for our purpose, but containing some three hundred 
more quatrains than Mr. Fitzgerald’s, with a Persian 
text. And we have Mr. M’Carthy’s prose translations in 
a very handy shape indeed (Nutt, 1889). Of these three 
books, Fitzgerald’s is really a new English poem rather 
than atranslation. He has not so much rendered Omar 
into English as been inspired by Omar. Mr. Whinfield, 
writing in the same meter, is, I fear, not inspired at all, 
or but seldom; but he sticks closer to the Persian than 
Mr. Fitzgerald did. Finally, Mr. M’Carthy, as he uses 
prose, can keep most close of all to the original, tho he 
makes no pretensions to being a very great pundit in 
Persian. 

Examining these tbree versions, we find that 
Omar’s quatrain turns on some five or six topics, He 
sings of Fate, Doubt, Roses, Love, and Wine; and he 
clearly regarded wine as an escape from his own doubt 
and dread, as the key of an artificial Paradise, more 
real, perhaps, than any other. As he says (I offer a 
rhymed version of Mr. M’Carthy’s prose): 

The Paradise they bid us fast to win 
Hath Wine and Women; is it then a sin 
To liveas we shall live in Paradise, 
And make a Heaven of Farth, ere Heaven begin?” 

Hemp, too, he does not disdain—Hemp or hasheesh, 
the Oriental narcotic or nepenthe, which was used by 
bis famed school-fellow, the Old Man of the Mountain, 
the Chief of the Assassins. Omar’s talk of wine grows 
affected and wearisome, and has been interpreted alle- 
gorically, as if he meant devotion, and were ‘‘a God- 
intoxicated man,” like Spiuoza. But he was probably no 
more a mystic, in these drinking quatrains, than Burns 
or Anacreon. About love he does not say very much, 
except in vague praise of ‘‘tulip cheeks” and ‘‘ cypress 
forms.” But he is occasionally moreseutimental. Here 
is Mr. Whinfield’s version : 

‘Give me a skin of wine, a crust of bread, 
A pittance bare, a book of verse to read, 
With thee, O love, to share my lonely roof, 
[ would not take the Sultan’s realm instead !” 

‘‘To share my lonely roof” seems the pathos of the 
modern commonplace. 

Mr. Fitzgerald translates the same, 
quatrain, thus: 

* Here, with a little bread beneath the bough, 
A flask of wine, a book of verse, and thou 
Beside me, singing in the wilderness, 
Oh, [wilderness were Paradise enow!” 


or a similar 
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So much does a foreign poet depend on having a poet 
for his translator; for who can find poetry in the former 
version, or miss it in the second? Here is another ex- 
ample: let the reader, if any reader does not know Mr. 
Fitzgerald, decide which is his version, and which is 
Mr. Whinfield’s: 

* Oh, if the world were but to recreate, 
That we might catch ere closed the book of Fate, 
And make the writers ona fairer leaf 
Inscribe our names—or quite obliterate.” 
Or, 
“{ wish that Allah would rebuild those skies 
And Earth, and that at once, before my eyes. 
And either raze mv name from off his roll, 
Or else relieve my dire necessities.” 

Pure Fitzgerald is this following aspiration, which 

echoes in s0 many a memory: 
** Ah, Love, could you and [ with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remold it nearer to the heart’s desire?” 

Neither his poems of wine nor of love have done so 
much for Omar as his philosophic rhymes. Heis always 
likening life to the clay which the potter molds, ‘ for 
honor some, and some for dishonor”; in the dust that 
forms the clay he sees the ashes of the famous dead; in 
the palaces desolate of mirth he hears the hooting of 
doleful creatures, where Hatim Tai held endless feast, or 
where Khai Khosru forgot his wars in wine. But I can- 
not find in Mr. Whinfield’s verse, or in Mr, M’Carthy’s 
prose, the original of Fitzgerald's 

‘¢ They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The courts where Tamshyd reveled and drank deep; 
And Bahram, that great hunter, the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head, and cannot break his sleep.” 

It is the spirit of Omar, but the music is the music of 
Fitzgerald—who can wake it again? He wrote that me- 
ter once for all; our imitations are a thin, cracked jin- 
gle. Yet one goes dn imitating. Here is a poor ex- 
ample: 

“The wise may search the world from end to end, 
From dusty nook to dusty nook, my friend, 
And nothing better find than girls and wine, 
Of all the tunings they neither make nor mend.” 

Omar is ever blaming destiny, ‘‘ The Wheel of the 
Heayens,” the eternal potter’s wheel that fashions and 
unfashions us. 

* Nay, listen thou who, walking on Life’s way, 
Hast seen no lovelock of thy love’s grow gray. 

Listen, and love thy life, and let the Wheel 

Of Heaven gospinning its own willful way.” 

To show ‘the treachery of translators,” here is a 
quatrain in Mr, M’Carthy’s prose, in Mr. Whinfield’s 
verse, and in my own: 

I. 

**Man is like untoa flagon, and his soul is the wine 
therein. His mold is like unto a reed, and his soul is the 
sound therein. What is man, oh Khayyam, but a paper 
lantern of fancy, and a lamp therein.”’ 

iT. 
**Man is a cup, his soul the wine tkerein, 
Flesh is a pipe, spirit the voice within. 
Ob, Khayyam, have you fathomed what man is? 
A magic lantern, with a light therein.” 
Itl. 
Man is a flagon, and his soul the wine; 
Man is a lamp, wherein the soul doth shine; 
Man is ashaken reed, wherein that wind, 
The Soul, doth ever rustle and repine. 
Once more: 
I. 

Every morn I say, this shall be the Night of Repent- 
ance—repentance from the flagon and from the bow] brim- 
ming over, repentance! Yet now that the season of roses 
has come, set me free in the time of the rose from repent- 
ance, oh Lord of Repentance.” 

Il, 
**Each morn I say, to-night I will repent 
Of wine, and tavern haunts no more frequent; 
But while *tis spring, and roses are in bloom, 
To loose me from my promise, oh content!” 
IIT. 
Each morn I say, to-night I will repent, 
Repent! and each night go the way I went 
The way of wine; but now that reigns the rose, 
Lord of Repentance, list not, but relent.” 

Dum regnat rosa! How the refrain sings in Pindar, 
in Martial, in Omar, in Herrick! 

Indeed, Omar needs all his wine to make him forget, 
and all his roses to hide that earth from which we come, 
to which, he cries, we go. 

** No one has ever passed behind the veil that masks the 
secrets of God. No one shall ever pass behind it; there is 
no other dwelling place for us but the bosom of this earth. 
Wo’s me, that this secret, too, should be short.” 

Earth unto earth! but he will ‘‘adorn and hide this 
coming bulk of death.” 

“I wish to drink of wine—so deep, so deep— 
The scent of wine my sepulcher shall steep. 
And they, the revelers by Omar's tomb, 
Shall breathe it, and in wine shall fall asleep.” 

Here is a whole Moslem myth of Dionysus in one 
quatrain; the dead Wine-god is dwelling under earth, 
Dionysus Zagreus, a lord of dead men and living. Fitz 
gerald expands the quatrain into three : 

* Ah, with the Grape my fainting life provide, 
And wash my body, whence the life bas died, 
And lay me, shrouded in the living leaf, 
By some not unfrequented garden side. 





“ Whither resorting from the vernal heat 
Shall old acquaintance old acquaintance greet, 
Under the branch that leans above the wall, 
To shed his blossom over head and feet. 


“Then ev’n my buried ashes such a share 
Of vintage shall throw up into the air, 
As not a true believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware.” 

He has cunningly woven into Omar’s verse the proph- 
ecy of Omar, that his grave should be where the north 
wind would scatter rose leaves over it. 

Vanity of vanities, cries Omar, like Marcus Aurelius, 
like Mimnermus, like ‘“‘the weary King Ecclesiast.” 
What is a fleeting life, a flying youth? What worth is 
there in such an illusion, say these other illusions of love 
and of the vine ? 

* Before the rent walis of a ruined town 
Lay the king’s skull, whereby a bird came down. 
*And where,’ he sang, ‘is all thy clash of arms? 
Where the sonorous trumps of thy renown ?’”’ 

Yet even Omar has one other answer to the endless 
question. Here is his answer: 

‘The more I ponder on this world and its gear, the more 
I am assured that to be good is all, the rest avails not.” 

‘** Be a good man, my dear”; they were the last words 
of Walter Scott. How Omar, who has reminded us of 
so many another voice—of Sophocles, when he says, 
‘‘Happy be he who departs swiftly from the world; hap- 
pier is he who never comes into it at all”; of Mimner- 
mus, of Anacreon—even Omar chimes in after all with 
the only true response to all, ‘‘To be good is all, the rest 
avails not,” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


FROM TACOMA TO SPOKANE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








AxsoutT five hundred miles of sun and snow, of sand 
and sage-brush, of burning desert and of bristling peaks, 
a variety of clime and of scene such as you would not 
encounter in all the journey from London to Jerusalem; 
and the trouble is not what to say, as you look back over 
this long, swift dash from tide-water to the interior of 
of this new State, Washington, but what not to say. 

The first few hours out from Tacoma you are in a nar- 
row path bi tween impenetrable walls of moss-hung and 
overhanging trees. A dimple now and then to right or 
left, a little dot of a house and barn, a hop-field, a few 
fat cows, belly-deep in grass and flowers, great thickets 
of grapes, wild and tame, a flashing trout stream away 
down under the trellis or wooden bridge, and that is all 
you see or know of the thousands upon thousands of 
square miles that make up the great wood-world, Wash- 
ington. 

After a while we pull up, a rattle and aclank, the 
shunt and puff and groan of our weary engine, and then 
two monstrous big creatures, two huge black engines, 
such as were never seen in the States, I reckon, come 
stealing out from the round-house, and we know there 
is heavy work on hand; we are about to climb the Ore- 
gon Sierras, and pierce their summits by the route of 
the great tunnel of the Northern Pacific Railroad, only 
recently completed. 

We pass one, two, five, ten, twenty great lumber mills; 
strings of oxen half a mile long; little armies of men 
with ax and saw and ox-whip. I tell you it is a busy 
place this Washington wood-world ! 

Get land, get land, get land here—lumber land; for 
California, Nevada, the Plains, all the civilized world 
wants lumber to build with. 

** Would you care to ride through the two miles’ tun- 
nel on Jumbo with the engineer?’ whispers the kind 
conductor. 

‘* Yes, that I should; but I have been through the 
Mount Cenis, and the Hoosac too; and you have to 
keep your windows and your doors, even your eyes and 
mouth shut or you will have trouble.” 

‘*Not so here,” answers the conductor in a quick 
whisper, for fear others may hear and ask to ride with 
the engineer; *‘ the tunnel is clear and clean of smoke 
and everything; you see there is a tremendous draft 
through toward the hot and dry country east of the 
mountains from this wet and humid region by the 
ocean, and all you have to do is to hold on to your 
hat.” 

And I found this as he said; the wind fairly whistled 
as it whirled past the mighty engines in their rumbling 
flight down and through the long and flashing lane of 
fire. Ycu see thistunnel is lighted with thousands of 
electric lights. There is not such another sight on the 
face of this earth; there is not such another sensation 
by sea or by land as this thundering dash on and up and 
down and through this wind-torn tunnel of flame ! 

Once through the tunnel and we | eft the monsters of 
steam and iron and glided on down and around and 
around and cown till patches of brown land, like the 
brown grasses of California, began to stand out among 
the tall and splendid yellow pines. 

In passing through that tunnel we had passed into 
another world. The Titanic black peaks of fir and cedar 
forgot their garments of smoke and cloud and sea-mist, 
and here on the eastern side of the Sierras they stood 
bare and bald, bold and desolate, defiant in the blazing 
and uninterrupted sun. 

We were now at last inthe great valley of the Yakima. 








es 
Do you remember the Yakima War? Welle. 
great deal more to Oregon than even the Bl 
War, or any other of the little Indian wars of 
United States, 

And finally, when the Indians here were beg 
surrendered their camps and cattle and horses to th 
whites, the General of the United States Army order - 
that, as there was no means of taking these horses ° 
of the country they should be killed. = 

They were beautiful horses; spotted—ag Pied ang 
spotted as Jacob’s cattle—and by the same Poetic toy ch 
of Nature. These spotted mountains and dotted hights 
of snow and lava were as the spotted and the striped 
sticks which Jacob set up in the water for his cattle to 
look upon. 

The volunteer troops of Oregon were detailed to do 
this work of destruction, and the thousands of horses 
were hemmed in on a high plateau that reste against 
and hung a hundred feet above the rock-bound bank of 
the Oregon River. Volley after volley was poured jn 
upon the poor brutes, till the men stopped loading ang 
firing from very weariness. 

Then a splendid black steed came galloping out and 
stood right before the men as they drew up their guns 
to renew the deadly work. But the splendid audacity of 
this noble anima}, as he stood with nostrils extended and 
mane like a banner of battle, challenged their admira- 
tion too deeply, and they refused to fire. At last, as if 
impatient to die, he galloped up and down the line tha 
shut him and his doomed band in above the river ang 
gave that wild and desperate death-cry that few men 
ever hear, and, it is said, that a horse never utters but 
once. And with this cry he dashed throngh the remajp. 
ing horses and leaping down the precipic2 into the rocky 
river, led every one of the faithful creatures to instant 
and glorious destruction. 

Gold mines have since been found on the Yakima 
River all worked out. You see a dozen or two little olf 
mu4d-covered cabins stooping low down with age by the 
river’s bank. Only one place did I see smoke stealing 
out from the chimney of the miner’s cabin; “ played 
out” is written all along the gravel banks of the gold. 
bearing Yakima. 

And why do I have so much to say about the Yakima, 

a land that nobody ever heard of before? Because it jg 
a bigger place than all Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
and Connecticut bundled up together. Because battles 
have been fought here that gave an empire to civiliz 
tion. Were I the Northern Pacific Railroad I should see 
that monuments to Whitman, the missionary who fell 
by these waters, and monuments to Grant and Sheridan, 
as well as others who not only fought but fell here, were 

reared on these lofty and terrible granite and basalt 

battlements. Only a little cost and care to sevmartle 

shafts on the awful black hights that lift and fall and 

belt about the vast valleys of the Yakima, and the place 
would be as classic and a thousand times more glorious 
to contemplate than all the storied Rhine. Andcities 
have risen here and cities have perished in the thirty 
years that have gone by since I galloped my horse over 
the plains of Yakima. 

Only last week Ellensburg, a brick city that was aspit- 
ing to be chosen as the capital of the state, lay in ashes. 
The biggest half of $5,000,000 was consumed by the 
flames between noon ard night of the 4th of July. 

We out here had just cent more than $100,000 to 
Johnstown. Thousands on tiiousands had been sent only 
the week before to Seattle. But promptly the Governor 
of Washington telegraphed to the houseless people of 
Ellensburg: “‘ What do you want at Kilensburg?” As 
quick as lightning could flash it back the answer came: 
‘*We want the Capital!” 

No, you shall not find fault with me for making men- 
tion of a place and a people like that. Long live Yaki- 
ma! Long live Ellensburg! May she rise from the 
ashes more beautiful than before; and may she have 
the Capital. 

But there is lots of desert, or desert so-called, After 
leaving the ashes of Ellensburg fifty miles bebind ws 
we began to bowl through sage-brush and sand, as if i 
Arizona. Far away to the left and nght little dots of 
houses on the treeless plain broke the monotony of 
and sage and sand. And far away to right and to left, 
ten, thirty, fifty miles away, stretched up the colossal 
black basalt terraces that touched the clouds. They are 
grass-set, these great terraces, and tawny with old gold; 
and cnly now and then do these inaccessible terraces & 
sert entire dominion over a mountain. You see Titanle 
Roman theaters; ten thousand colosseums, ten thousand 
times magnified, reveal themselves right and left as you 
come down to the mouth of the Yakima where it enters 
the Oregon River. 

Here isa town, a paper town; the cars cross the great 
river of the great Northwest here on a bridge 80 massive 
and lofty that steamers sail underneath. In fact, all 
things here are cast on such a colossal scale that bridges; 
surpassing those of Niagara even, would elicit not a word 
or note of comment in this land of space and room 
magnitude. 

Spokane Falls, [which, like Ellensburg, has bee® 
reduced to ashes since the following words were 
written—Ed.]the town where I now rest, isa moun 
tain Venice. It is builton many islands. A big riv- 
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sth 
deep gorges, below, above and all about. You cross one, 
two, three, four, five, ten bridges. It is a curious place; 
and too much alive to suit me. Miles of saw-mille— 
miles of saw logs lodged against the * boom.’ A belt 
of hills set with pretty pines; snow peaks in the dis- 
tance; a dreamful Italian air; only I miss the Italians. 
And the American is catching a train all the time. 

In fact the very waiters at the hotel where I Jodge are 
jn too much of a hurry to wait. They are black, comely 
fellows, and with half training would make you com- 
fortable; but they seem to think that I, too, am a train- 
catcher. They kick open the door from the kitchen to 
the dining-room, and they kick open the door from the 
dining-room to the kitchea; in fact, you can see that 
they have kicked a panel out of the door; and now a 
stout piece of plank is nailed across the battered door 
for the big-footed sons of Ham to kick at. 

I knew these falls here long, long ago as a famed fish- 

ng place for Indians. I have seen salmon stranded 
here, lying as chips and saw-dust lie now, all along the 
eddies, and by the water’s edge. For be it known, that 
grown salmon which leave the sea to spawn and ascend 
thus far up the rivers—and they come by millions and 
millions: or, at least did in the old days—never return 
alive. They die from striking against rocks, and in the 
exhaustive work of tryiag to reach the source of these 
rivers. [ knew this place, also later, when it was a mnili- 
tary center. 

But now the fish, the Indians, the soldiers, are all 
gone away, and nobody is here save this race of train- 
catchers. Ireckon it must be written down that this 
Spokane away up here on the mountain side, six hun- 
dred miles from the ocean, is the one liveliest spot in 
the Union. It has all the impetus of Tacoma; half-a- 
dozen railroads, mills and timber too numerous and 
abundant to name: wool, wheat, a vast farming region 
far about on four sides of it; but above and outside of 
all that, it has a mining craze that is the most remark- 
able in all our mining history; remarkable because well 
founded. These mines are old mines. But the notable 
thing about it all is they do not wear out like the Com- 
stock and other great mines. Instead of wearing out 
they get steadily better. And they have been getting 
steadily better so long that they are now by odds the 
best in the United States. 

They lie outside of town an hour or so by rail, and are 
easy to reach even by carriage. A mine there is simply 
amint. There are only about a dozen of these alto- 
gether. The biggest of these last month shipped out 
1,600 tons of reduced ores! The average daily output 
of smelted or reduced ore is 250 tons; this of course in- 
cludes the whole group. 

Now bear in mind this is not rock. This 250 tons 
which these mines outside of this city put out from the 
reducing miils every day is lea1, copper, silver and gold. 
True, 1t is lead to a large extent, and cther baser stuff; 
buteven were it all lead it would put any other similar 
mines quite in the shade. And yet this mining town is 
nota loud or coarse city, if youcan put up with this con- 
tinual train catching. I see the customary numter of 
church spires; and the beautiful and ubiquitous school- 
house of the great Northwest is conspicuous at Spokane, 
the mountain Venice. 

SPOKANE, W.T. 








ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN,. 





AMONG the many presents given to the Duchess of 
Fife w@tead of none ‘‘ declined with thanks,” or with- 
out them. This was not always the case with our royal 
brides, Living in the old Protectionist times the Prin- 
cess Charlotte felt it a matter of duty to encourage na- 
tive industry, and especially to set her face against the 
custom of smuggling so largely indulged in by the upper 
classes. She not only wore dresses of English manufac- 
ture oniy, but insisted that no foreign material should 
be introduced into them, nor into those cf her household 
by her dressmakers. On receiving on her marriage 
from a high placed official an Indian shawl of the value 
of three thousand guineas, she returned it, with the ob- 
‘ervation that a Warwick shawl of the value of half a 
‘town, and honestly come by, would have been more 
Welcome, Her popularity was as extraordinary as it was 
Well deserved, notwithstanding a certain strictness of 
behavior, and opposition to impropriety of all kinds 
very foreign to the times she lived in. The fox-hunting 
parson, common enough in those days, was very offen- 
Siveto her. In a History of England, still extant, which 
belonged to her when very young, there is this marginal 
note in her own handwriting opposite to the account of 
achurchman killed in battle: ‘‘He had no business to 
have been there.” 

Ouida has been so good as to issue a few directions to 
English Sstory-tellers for the carrying on of their busi- 
nen. The whole box of tricks consists, it seems, in love- 
making, and in this matter they are not warm enough. 

y shrink from impropriety with a shyness that pro- 
Vokes the lady novelist’s scorn; they have no idea, she 
My a what her sex can stand in that way, and how 

despises such milk-and-water attempts to interest it. 
there are purveyors of fiction, tho mostly female 
Snes, who do not err in this direction, but depict ‘‘ vo- 


with the master hand of Ouida herself, but still plainly 

enough. Where I venwre to think she might have 

**scored” more decisively, is in pointing out the defi- 

ciency of high-born persons of great wealth in English 

novels, For after all it is only this class in which it is 

worth the reader’s while to interest himself. It does not 

really much signify what happens to people who have 

incomes, say, under ten thousand a year. In old times 

the true principles of fiction were much better under- 

stood; no one ever was described in a novel (unless as a 

dependent, for one can’t get on without servants) 

under the rank of a baronet, and such vulgar accessories 

as toil and poverty were kept out of the picture. 

A young gentleman in the Harrow Eleven is said to 

receive from his male parent, for every wicket he takes 

in matches, £5, and for every run he makes, one guinea. 

This is ‘‘something like” a father, tho no father, so far as 

I know, has ever been heard of like him. ‘ Stumping 
up” is just the virtue in which fathers in general are 
found deficient. Last year, I read, the boy made £150, 

and this year he has already pocketed £96; a very nice ad- 
dition to one’s allowance. I don’t grudge it him, Heaven 
knows, and only wish I was his school chum (with my 
old digestion); but why should these large rewards be 
showered on cricket players, and none be reserved for 
the lookers on, who, alas, are sometimes ‘‘ long stops’? 
I know of nothing so sad as the position of a paterfa- 
milias who does not care for cricket, in charge of a bevy 
of daughters, from noon to dewy eve, at Lords. I met 
one of these gentlemen the other afternoon, in the high- 
est spirits. ‘* Well, so your school has won the match, I 
suppose,” I said, congratulating him. ‘I know nothing 
about that,” he answered, indifferently; ‘‘ but it rained 
cats and dogs and we all got away.” 

One of the most striking scenes in fiction is that 
wherein the paralytic, in ‘‘ Monte Christo,” makes a 
legal disposition of his property by the movement of his 
eyes. Ina blue book recently published concerning the 
deaf and dumb, there is an account of the makinga will 
by a lady who, having been stone deaf all her life, be- 
came, when sixty years old, blind also, which is quite 
as strange reading. The place was a country town, 
Ludlow in Shropshire, and the mayor, the rector, and 
the chief medical men were all present, to witness that 
everything was done above-board and without collusion. 


‘*A copy of the will lay before the deaf blind lady and 
myself, and another copy was before the gentleman sitting 
in the seat corresponding with your loriships. I began spell- 
ing on her hand with perfect silence one sentence. Sine 
turned to the lady on her right and spelt on both her hands 
the sentence that I had just repeated to her. That lady, 
having nothing before her, repeated aloud what presum- 
ably I hadsaid to the blind lady, and what certainly the 
blind lady had said to her; and the official gentlemen at 
the other end saw that they were actually the very words 
in the will before them. So it went on. She stopped me 
in one place and said, ‘not a thousand, a hundred,’ show- 
ing that she knew the value of numerals; and she willed 
away the whole of her property with perfect accuracy. She 
left a portion of it, and a very substantial portion of it, to 
the very persons who had desired to keep it from her, and 
they were her blood relations. She left £100 to the institu- 
tion whose head-master helped her to make such a will. 
That was the last time that I saw her. The will was con- 
tested by the relations. When it came to be tested they 
said nobody in such a condition as that could make a will. 
We fought the battle in the Probate Court at Westminster 
and won. The will was proved May 3d, 1861.’’ 


It would be interesting to learn whether the incident in 
‘* Monte Christo” suggested to her medicai adviser the 
possibility of this lady’s making a will. The usual prac- 
tice of accusing the novelist of plagiarism can hardly be 
indulged in in this case. 


As there is probably nothing so objectionable in liter- 
ature to a clergyman as amateur sermons—homilies 
written by a layman—-so there is nothing so offensive to 
the medical instinct as works on ‘‘ Household Medi- 
cine,” or to the legal mind as ‘‘Guides to the Law,” 
schemes designed to do away with the necessity of tak- 
ing a professional opinion. It is a white day with the 
gentlemen of the long robe when as, in a recent will 
case, one of these last-named books is produced in court 
and gives an opportunity for the judge to remark upon 
it (as he did). ‘‘ There is no question of the insanity of 
the deceased, but the book itself is enough to drive any 
one mad.” The whole case, it must be confessed, was a 
triumph for those who contend that ‘‘ cheap law” is 
necessarily bad law. A more charming example of one 
of those who would ‘‘revolutionize the profession” in 
this respect, and ‘ bring- law within the reach of the 
humblest,” was never seen than its chief witness, tho 
genius had previously imagined him in the person of 
Mr. Guppy. This gentleman was a solicitor’s clerk, who 
so far from needing all the paraphernalia of a lawyer’s 
office for drawing up a will, performed that operation, 
to suit the convenience of his client, in a leafy lane. 
The testator did not even take a seat, but stood in the 
lane, while his legal adviser took his instructions upon 
the top of awall. Being the month of October, it was 
rather cold, but that he didn’t mind—any more then Mr. 
Sampson Brass in Quilp’s damp arbor—on account of the 
warm interest he felt in the subject. ‘* Did you engross 
the will on parchment afterward, sir?” inquired the op- 
posing counsel. ‘* Not likely,” was the naive reply; ‘‘on 





languors and consuming passions,” not indeed 





paper.” And since ten shillings was his .modest fee for 


the whole transaction, including the risk of catching 
cold, onecould hardly have expected parchment. His 
cross-examination was delightful. He was at present 
to a great extent living on charity; had been recently in 
a workhouse to get ‘‘ renovated”; had been at one time 
an ‘‘ asset” (through a policy of insurance) in certain 
bankruptcy proceedings; and had been convicted under 
the Vagrant Act for “sleeping out.” But under all 
these adverse circumstances he had been very popular 
(from his modest charges) as a will-maker, and, with a 
fine sense of what was due to his calling, had ‘‘ always 
observed professional secrecy.” A social philosopher of 
my acquaintance always persists that Dickens did not 
delineate types but invented them. If this is the case 
his genius not only endowed them with life, but with 
the powers of reproduction. 
A great philosophic poet has assured us that kings and 
laws have, after all, a very small influence in promoting 
or destroying our happiness, the source of which comes 
from within. This can hardly be the case, however 
countries ruled by despots, who can send for the ‘‘head 
of a family” when they please,without the rest of him 
and, indeed, even in our own land, the Government 
sometimes a good deal of influence in our domestic 
fairs. For example, what fell from the leader of the 
House the other night respecting the civil list, has en- 
tirely altered my friend Jones's course in life—given it a 
different object. Jones, of course, is the humorous nov- 
elist with whom all but the learned Judge, who had 
never beard of Mr. Corney Grain, are acquainted, and 
supplies us with ‘“‘laughter,” as Hood expressed it, ‘‘from 
year to year.” He is indeed even in real life so very 
funny that it is difficult to imagine him real,and when 
he asks for the salt, one thinks there must be some- 
thing Attic init. The other morning he sent me over a 
letter by hand, with ‘‘Bearer waits” upon it, which con- 
tained the following amazirg question: ‘‘What is the 
difference between a Goth and a Visigoth? Kindly re- 
ply at once.” Iwas not going to be disturbed in my 
work (which is serious) by any such rubbish, and took. 
no notice of his application. In an hour afterward Mrs. 
Jones herself, a most charming little woman, and a de- 
voted wife, arrived in person and asked tosee me, The 
tears were very near her pretty eyes, and could be de- 
tected in the voice in which she reproached me for not 
having answered her Algernon’s question, ‘* Why, oh 
why, did you, who know everything, refuse to tell him 
the difference between a Goth and a Visigoth?” ‘My 
dear Madam,” I replied, gently but firmly, “fam not a 
rich man, and I cannot afford to distract my intelligence 
from my work, in the morning, by guessing at conun- 
drums, It is all very well for your husband, who lives by 
drollery”—‘‘Alas,lie can do so no longer,” she interrupted, 
plaintively. ‘All that is over. The application he made 
to you was a perfectly serious one. What he has been 
always looking forward to, as you know, when he grows 
old and can write no longer, is some small pension from 
the Civil List. I don’t know any man who has deserved 
it more or contributed so much to the harmless mirth of 
his fellow-creatures. And now Mr. W. H. Smith tells 
us that in future the pensions will be reserved exclu- 
sively for historical novelists. It has, therefore, become 
necessary for Algernon to alter—well, not his style, for 
that, of course, is impossible—but the epoch of his com- 
positions. Some one has told him that that of the Visi- 
goths is a good epoch, and comparatively untrodden 
ground. He has hit upon a most humorous idea as the 
keystone of the story, hut of course he will have to get 
the local coloring and study the conversations of the 
period. ‘The jokes,’ he says, ‘need not be new jokes, 
but only medieval ones,’ which is so far satisfactory. 
But he can’t get on with the thing, nor indeed begin it, 
because of this initial difficulty, that he does not know 
tne difference between a Goth and a Visigoth. The pro- 
vision for himself in old age and for his widow and 
children, if we should (unhappily) survive him, depends, 
in amanner, through the last action ef the Government, 
upon your esteemed reply.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





PETER’S FALL AND RECOVERY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Our Saviour, while in the ‘‘ upper room” where he 
kept his last passover, appointed the Lord’s Supper, 
pointed out Judas as the traitor, and prepared for the 
scene of his impending death, also predicted the disper- 
sion of his disciples, and told Peter that, before the cock 
should crow that night he would thrice deny him. 
(Matt. xxvi, 31-85; Mark xiv, 27-31; Luke xxii, 31-38, 
and John xiii, 36-38.) 

As to the dispersion of the disciples, Jesus said to 
them: ‘‘ All ye shall be offended because of me this 
night; for it is written, 1 will smite the Shepherd, and 
the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad.” The 
language here quoted occurs in the prophecy of Zacha- 
riah xiii, 7; and Jesus employed it to describe the fleeing 
or scattering of his disciples that, as he foresaw, was 
about to take place. He had, during the previous six 


months, and on three distinct occasions, informed them 
that he must go up to Jerusalem, that he would there be 
put to death, and that on the third day he would rise 
(Matt. xvi, 21-23; xvii, 22, 23, and 


from the dead. 





Mark x, 82-34.) 


After his arrival at Jerusalem, and two 
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days before the feast of the passover, he repeated to 
them the statement as to his death, saying: ‘‘ The Son 
of man is betrayed to be crucified.” (Matt. xxvi, 2.) 
Now, however, when in the “ upper room,” he fixed the 
time of the anticipated event still more definitely. On 
that very night the process of smiting the Shepherd 
would begin; and these disciples who had followed him 
during his ministry, would, for the time being at least, 
forsake him, and be scattered abroad. Indicating that 
this dispersion would not be permanent and final, Jesus 
also said to them: ‘*‘ But after I am risen again, I will go 
before you into Galilee. (Matt. xxvi, 32.) 

Peter, upon listening to these words, could not believe 
that, so far as he himself was concerned, the fact would 
be as stated by Jesus. He spoke very strongly on the 
point. These several expressions are placed on his lips 
by the evangelists: *‘ Tho all men shall be offended be- 
cause of thee, yet will I never be offended.” ‘‘Iam 
ready to go with thee both into prison and to death.” 
** Tho I should die with thee, yet will not I deny thee,” 
‘*] will lay down my life for thy sake.” Matthew and 
Mark inform us that ‘likewise also said all the dis 
ciples.” Jesus, in response specially to what Peter said, 
replied: ‘‘ Verily, I say unto thee, that this night, be- 
fore the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.” This at 
once fixed upon Peter, in distinction from the other dis- 
ciples, the commission of a terrible sin. Peter then, as 
Mark tells us, ‘‘ spake the more vehemently, If I should 
die with thee, I will not deny thee in any wise.” We 
learn from Luke that, on the same occasion, Jesus said 
to the bold and self-confident Peter; ‘* Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift vou as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not; and when thou art converted, strengthen 
tby brethren.” These were words of warning coupled 
with an implied promise that his fall by three successive 
denials would not be final and fatal, and would not be 
so treated by Jesus himself. 

There can be no just reason for doubting the entire 
honesty of Peter at the time of these earnest assevera- 
tions of faithfulness to Jesus. He spoke as he then felt, 
and meant all he said. Whatever may have been his 
faults, deliberate and intentional falsity was not one of 
them. A few hours afterward, when Jesus in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane had been betrayed by Judas, and 
was arrested by the officers, Peter drew a sword in de- 
fense of his Master. and at his peril *‘ struck a servant of 
the high priest and smote off his ear.” (Matt. xxvi, 51, 
and Jobn xviii, 10.) This, while an act of great impru- 
dence on his part, shows the loyalty of his heart to 
Jesus at that moment. He was ready to fight for his 
Lord. All the facts show that he was not a cunning and 
designing villain, and that he really loved Jesus with a 
profound attachment. Reasoning from his feelings 
when in the ‘‘ upper room,” where his fall was predict- 
ed, he could not conceive it possible that his conduct 
would fulfill the prediction; and had he permanently 
retained these feelings, it would not have done so. It is 
unjust to his character, and unauthorized by the record, 
to take any other view of him. 

The fact, however, is that, altho forewarned of what 
he would do, this same Peter, in a comparatively short 
time after the warning, and under no other necessity 
than that supplied by strong temptation, did fulfill the 
prediction of Jesus to the letter. We have the general 
statement by Matthew and Mark that, immediately after 
the arrest of Jesusin the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
after Peter had smitten the high priest’s servant, ‘all 
the disciples foresook him and fled.” (Matt. xxvi, 56, 
and Mark xiv, 50.) They at once detached themselves 
from Jesus, and sought to avoid the appearance of being 
associaied with him, and thus fulfilled the prophecy in 
respect to them asa whole. This was done in a moment 
of trepidation and fear, and as the means of their own 
safety. They had not anticipated such an act on their 
part; yet when the crisis came, and apparent danger 
threatened them, they did it. And, with the exception 
of Peter and John, all these disciples pass entirely out o1 
sightin the record until after the resurrection of Jesus 
Where they went and what they did, we have no means 
of knowing. 

The first thing that we hear about Peter, after this dis- 
persion of the disciples, is that, while Jesus was being 
led by the officers from Gethsemane to Jerusalem, he 
‘followed him afar off unto the high priest’s palace, and 
went in, and sat with the servants to see the end.” 
(Matt. xxv, 58.) Mark adds that he *‘warmed himself at 
the fire.” (Mark xiv, 54.) John appears to have gone 
into the palice with Jesus, and then to have gone out 
again, and to have brought Peter in with him en his re- 
turn; and then it was that Peter sat with the servants 
and warmed himself at the fire. (John xviii, 16-18.) 
Peter at this time assumed the manner of a casual spec- 
tator who had no acquaintance with or special interest 
in Jesus. Here was the initial step toward his fall. 
His courage had now failed him. Satan had begun tosift 
him as wheat. He was in the place and circumstances of 
danger, and did not then anticipate the questions that 
would soon be put to him, and amid the excitement of 
the moment had probably forgotten what Jesus a few 
hours bef ore had said tohim. He wasin bad company 
and off from his guard, and had just done a rash act in 
smiting the high priest’s servant, which might involve 
serious peril to himself. 


It was in these circumstances that Peter, by different 
persons, and at three successive times during the period 
in which Jesus was undergoing his Jewish trial, was 
asked substantially the same question, and that ques- 
tion was whether he was not one of the disciples of 
Jesus. His answer on each occasion was in the nega- 
tive. In the first instance the answer was a simple but 
positive disclaimer of all knowledge of Jesus. In the 
second instance this disclaimer was repeated with the 
addition of an oath, and in the third instance he “‘ be- 
gan to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man.” 
(Matt. xxvi, 69-74; Mark xiv, 67-72, and Luke xxii, 56-60.) 
It is a noticeable fact that, on being thus questioned the 
first and second time, Peter changed his place, evident- 
ly in the hope that he might thereby avoid the renewal 
of the question and the necessity of repeating what he 
knew to be a falsehood. (Matt. xxvi, 71.) He did not 
propose, as he felt during this series of questions, to 
confess any relation to Jesus of Nazareth, and did 
propose to deny the fact of any such relation. He was, 
undoubtedly, much annoyed and embarrassed with the 
question that was pressed upon him, and yet he persisted 
in his denials to the end. The palpable motive that gov- 
erned him at the time was fear for his own safety, and 
this obtained such control over him that he practically 
forgot everything else. He was not at the critical 
moment the hero that he fancied himself to be when in 
the *‘ upper room.” Jesus knew him much better than 
he knew himself. His lack of courage and the appar- 
ently perilous circumstances in which he was placed, 
are no excuse for him. They simply explain why he 
acted as he did. The action itself was cowardly and 
sinful in the most aggravated form. 

There is nothing psychologically contrary to the work- 
ings of human nature in the conduct of Peter on this 
occasion, if we take into the account his strength and 
weakness as a man, and also the situation in which he 
was then placed. He had just smitten the high priest’s 
servant, and this was a crime which, if he were exposed 
as the offender, might cost him his life. He followed 
Jesus, after the arrest of the latter, ‘‘ afar off,” so as not 
to be identified with him and thus exposed, or to raise 
any questions about him; and yet he did not absolutely 
conceal himself, or flee from the whole scene. He 
wanted, as we learn from Matthew, ‘‘ to see the end.” 
He was not by any means an uninterested spectator, 
tho for the moment he appeared to de such. Being sud- 
denly and unexpectedly asked the question as to his re- 
lations to Jesus, and being startled by the question, he 
made a hasty denial of any relation to him; and having 
taken this step under the influence of fear, he had 
opened the way fora repetition of his denial as the 
question was still further urged upon him. It has been 
remarked in regard to him that he was ‘*‘ courageous 
enougi to venture into danger, tho wanting courage to 
overcome it,” His fall in the circumstances is just like 
the action of a man having his natural type of mind. 
We are to remember these circumstances when thinking 
of his denials. 

Tne period covered by these denials did not exceed 
three hours at the utmost. The last denial brings Peter 
to the extreme point of his sinfulness; and right there, 
without the lapse of any intervening time, begins the 
process of hisrecovery. Luke tells us that, while Peter 
was giving utterance to this denial, the cock crew, and 
that immediately ‘* the Lord turned and looked upon Pe- 
ter.” (Luke xxi, 61.) The two, at that moment, were so 
situated relatively to each other that the Lord could look 
upon him, and he did so, The Lord’s eye met his eye, 
and Peter’s eye met his Lord’s eye. There wa3; a lan- 
guage, impressive and effectual, in that one look. Peter 
understood it and felt its power. Matthew says that he 
then ‘‘ remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto 
him, Before the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice,” 
and that ‘he went out and wept bitterly.” (Matt. 
xxvi, 75.) Mark says that Peter then ‘ called tomind” 


(Mark xiv, 72.) Luke says that he ‘‘ went out and wept 
bitterly.” (Luke xxii, 62.) These statements suggest 
that, while Peter was making his denials, the words of 
Jesus had strangely escaped from his memory amid the 
excitement of the moment, and that they were recalled 
only by the look of his Lord and the crowing of the 
cock upon the third denial. He is now overwhelmed 
with moral anguish. We have no details as to his weep- 
ing and praying, or as to where he went after leaving 
the place of temptation and sin; but there can be no 
doubt, as shown by his subsequent record, that he be- 
came a thorough penitent, condemning himself and re- 
attaching himself to his Lord, or that his sin was for- 
given. 

Martin Luther forcibly said: ‘‘ If I could paint a por- 
trait of Peter, I would write on every hair of his head 
forgiveness of sins.” The same thing might be said of 
King David, who, tho a man ‘ after God’s own heart,” 
was, in a moment of temptation and weakness, guilty of 
the double sin of adultery and murder, and yet who, 
like Peter, repented of his sins, was forgiven by God, 
and re-established in the divine favor. Jesus, while 
warning Peter of his danger, told him that he had prayed 
for him that his faith might not finally and fatally 
fail, and it did not finally and fatally fail. Uo- 
like Judas who, when he saw the issue of his treach- 





ery, confessed that he had ‘‘ betrayed innocent blood, 


this word, and that as ‘‘ he thought thereon he wept.”. 


—————— 
and then committed suicide under an awful sense of re. 
morse, Peter wept the tears of genuine penitence and 
sought grace from the hands of the very Saviour whiag 
he had denied, and was freely forgiven. His Case and 
that of King David show that th i i R 
g David sho at there is forgiveness with 
God for penitent sinners, and that no sin is fata} for 
which forgiveness is seasonably and properly sought, * 

Peter’s action, during the two or three hours occupied 
by his denials, is not to be taken as an expression of his 
real character, considered as a whole. The action was 
undoubtedly very bad; snd yet it may be said justly of him 
as it was said by Dr. Nott in his eloquent eulogy on 
Alexander Hamilton, who fought a duel with Aaron 
Burr: ‘‘ That wasa moment in which Peter was not him. 
self.” He certainly was not himselfin what had been 
the general attitude of his mind toward Jesus, What 
he then did was exceptional and temporary, and done 
under the stress of very powerful temptation, and Was 
far from being an absolute abandonment of his Lord, 
The simple truth is that Peter wasa true disciple of Jesus 
a good man committing a grievous sin; and the fact that 
the Bible records this sin, as it does the sins of Other 
good men, is one of the marks of the truthfulness ang 
candor with which the Book was written. One of th 
lessons to be derived from such cases is thus stated by 
Paul: ‘** Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” (I Cor. x, 12.) Peter was conf. 
dent that he would not do what Jesus said that he would 
do; and yet he did it. Good men may sin most terribly, 
and hence good men need to watch and pray lest they 
enter intotemptation. They are never absolutely safe 
in circumstances of moral danger, and should always 
avoid them. 

It is interesting to observe Peter, as he appears in the 
New Testament record, after his fall and recovery, On 
the morning of the resurrection-day we find him in Je 
rusalem ; and, upon the report of Mary Magdalene, he 
with Johnran to the vacant sepulcher in which Jegys 
had been buried, and ascertained that his body was not 
there. (John xx, 1-10.) The angels who told the women 
that Jesus had risen from the dead, directed them to jp- 
form his disciples of the fact, and specially mentioned 
the name of Peter. (Mark xvi,7.) In the afternoon of 
that day Jesus appeared to Peter when he was alone, 
(Luke xxiv, 34, and I Cor. xv, 5.) In the evening of the 
same day Jesus appeared to all his disciples in Jerusalem, 
with the exception of Thomas who was not present, 
(Jobn xx, 19-24.) Eight days afterward he met the dis 
ciples again in Jerusalem, Thomas being present. (John 
xx, 26.) Peter was one of the seven disciples to whom 
Jesus at a later period appeared at the Sea of Tiberias; 
and there Jesus, by asking him three times whether he 
loved him, delicately hinted to him his three deni 
(John xxi, 1-17.) Peter responded affirmatively inath 
instance. He was present with the other disciples 
when Jesus met them in a mountain in Galilee, and gave 
them their commission to go forth and preach his Go 
pel. (Matt. xxviii, 16 20.) He was also present when 
his Lord ascended into Heaven, and with his own eyes 
witnessed that wonderful scene. He had, during the 
forty days that intervened between the resurrection and 
the ascension, become re-established in his faith, and as 
an apostle of the Son of God. He himself refers to this 
factin one of his epistles. (I Pet. i, 3.) 

Peter is the comspicuous character among the one 
hundred and twenty disciples, including the apostles, 
that waited in Jerusalem, after the ascension, for the 
promised descent of the Holy Ghost. (Acts, chap. i.) 
And, when the promise was fulfilled on the day pf Pen- 
tecost, it was Peter who preached the first apostolic 
sermon and pointed convicted Jews to Christ as their 
only hope. (Acts, chap. ii.) It was Peter who soon 
afcver said to the lame man in the temple: ‘Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee. Inthe 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up ard walk.” It 
was Peter who, on the spot preached this Christ to the 
people, and who, the next day faced the Jewish San- 
hedrim and renewed the preaching of Christ, telling 
the Council that he could not but speak the things which 
he had seen and heard. (Acts, chaps. iii and iv.) It was 
Peter who began the preachirg of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. (Acts,chap. x.) Peter, in the early planting 
of the Christian Church, as recorded in the Book of 
Acts, was the prominent speaker and actor, and such he 
continued to be until the great apostle to the Gentiles 
appeared upon the scene. Two of the epistles forming 
a part of tae New Testament, are from his pen. The 
evangelists, in giving a list of the apostles, always place 
the name of Peter at the head of the list and that of 
Judas at the foot. 

Yes, Peter—the impetuous and ardent Peter—tho for 
a brief season, and in a moment of severe temptation, he 
failed once in his allegiance to his Master, never before, 
and never afterward failed. He at last crowned bis life 
with martyrdom, and for centuries has been singing 10 
Heaven. Jesus found him in the humble and rude em 
ployment of a fisherman, Jesus called him, and he 
came. Jesus taught him and made his pupil an apostle. 
When he fell Jesus recovered him, and he afterward 
lived and died for Christ. The resurrection of Jesus ~ 
tablished in his mind a living hope that remained with 
him till he himself went to glory. Next to Paul the 
apostle, many of whose qualities of mind were shared it 





by Peter, he is the most important mere man that ever — 
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ed in this world. Both were made what they 
were by their connection with Jesus Christ. Christ 
called them into his service, and in that service assigned 
to them a sublime career here, and a sublimer one here- 
after. Dr. Young was right when he said: 
“The Christian is the highest style of man.”’ 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





SoME one once said to thoroughly understand Ely Ca- 
thedral would bea liberal education. That same remark 
applies, with considerably more truth, to the Interna- 
tional ExLibition of 1889. I often wonder if any one 
single person will ever succeed in “‘ doing it” thorough- 
jy. When one has been through all the French and for- 
eign sections, examined every one of the separate build- 
ings devoted to different countries, exhausted the pal- 
aces of the liberal arts, the fine arts, the pavilions of the 
town of Paris—and all this, be it remembered, means no 
small amount of time and labor—there still remains the 
Trecadero, the Colonies, and the miscellaneous exhibit: 
exposed on the quarries on either side of the Seine. 

The Exhibition is divided primarily into two parts, 
that on the Champs de Mars, and that on the Esplanade 
des Invalides; these two points are connected by what is 
known as the Decazeville Railroad. There 1s a constant 
service of trains which are always crowded. The major- 
ity of people, J think, are too apt to avail themselves of 
these trains, and consequently, though familiar with the 
Exhibition at its two ends they know little or nothing of 
the interesting things which are to be found between. 
In the first place, there is a Spanish Exhibition, apart 
from, and independent of the Spanish section. A huge 
and prettily wooded space is dotted with kiosks, stalls, 
and bazaars, kept by Spaniards. Good-looking girls in 
short skirts and picturesque mantillas, flirting large 
fansand shooting bewitching glances at the passers-by, or 
chattering with young countrymen, who, smoking the 
eternal cigaret, lounge against door-ways and corners. 
Thereis a Spanish restaurant, where one eats one’s dinner 
to the sound of guitar and tambourine; there are quaint 
little shops, where Spanish goods can be bought, or 
Spanish bon-bons and drinks indulged in. From the 
point of view of progress or novelty there is nothing 
very great about this Spanish village, but it is quaint 
and amusing as a picture of national life and manners. 

From the large buildings floats the English flag, cou- 
pled with the Australian modification of the Union 
Jack, and inside are all sorts of things from that great 
and growing country, of which one seems to know so 
little. In the center there is an immense grotto, where 

grow many kinds of fern, delicate and dainty fronds 
peeping from among the stone, or hanging over the 
trickling water, and enormous shady tree ferns, with soft- 
ly black trunks and green overhanging leaves, far more 
beautiful there than the stiff and over-estimated palm. 
On the walls are large pictures illustrative of home life 
on Australian and New Zealand sheep farms. Great 
landscapes strangely suggestive of England, the red- 
shirted, big-hatted men, with their black, ungainly, na- 
tive helpers, are not English; but the scenery in many 
instances might have been taken among the Westmore- 
land hills, or the turfy ridges of the South Downs. The 
principal product is wvol, but there seems tobe a 
rapidly developirg wine trade. Australians declare 
that their vintages will soon successfully rival the 
European ones, This being the alimentary and agri- 
cultural portion of the Exhibition, we may imag- 
ine the United States is again to the front. 
The provincial Frenchmen who thinks of America 
vaguely as a half-savage region, may here feast his 
eyes on fruits such as he never dreamed of. Before the 
California apples those grown in Normandy sink to in- 
significance, while all the labor-saving contrivances— 
the patent plows, the steam drillers and threshers— 
awake astorm of wonder in his heart; the wonder would 
be reciprocal I think could the American farmer see the 
primitive machines in use among his French brethren, 
the small and lumbering hand-driven plow, the wooden 
harrow, which is patiently dragged over the furrows, 
and so forth. 

; Messrs. Menier, the great chocolate makers, have an 

interesting exhibit of their manufactory and the ma- 

chines used in it. They also show a house the fac-sim- 
ile of those in the model village which they have built 
at Noiseul for their em ployés. One has only to follow the 
crowd through the rooms of this house and listen to 
their remarks of admiring envy as they inspect all the 
many comforts and conveniences, to be convinced that 
the love of apartments and tenement-houses is not in- 
nate in the Frenchman’s soul. He would gladly ex- 
change the present system for one which, like Monsieur 

Menier’s, would guarantee him a home to himself. 

I have already alluded to the two pavilions of the city 
of Paris, They are situated in the central garden facing 
the grand central dome. One of these pavilions is de- 
voted to the numerous branches of the Direction of 
Public Works, the other to branches of different admin- 
istrative bodies, such as primary instruction, munici- 
pal and departmental affairs, public assistance, etc. 
One of the most instructive parts of this Exposition is 


ries. Paris is most magnificently provided with public 
reading rooms and lending libraries, apart from the Na- 
tional Libraries in the Rue Richelicu and the Palace 
Mazarir. Every arrondissement, or parish, has its own 
salle de lecture; to those who like to keep a finger on 
the pulse of the people, the statistics and reports. of the 
libraries are intensely interesting, showing as they do 
what books are most cften called for and most eagerly 
read. The Parisian appears to have a fine literary taste, 
judging from the request for classical and standard 
works. Moliére, Racine, even Corneille and Boileau, 
with Lamartine and Rousseau, are immensely in de- 
mand, while of Voltaire and Bossuet, the former is 
more popular Of modern novelists, Georges Ohnet, 
Edmond Aboutand Gaborieau carry off the palm. 

The other pavilion might with truth be called a 
‘* Health Exhibition,” for here are collected all things 
concerning sanitation. In the grounds are models of 
houses healthy and unhealthy, plans of the divers hos- 
pitals, as they are and as they were, with beds and bed- 
ding, sanitary clothing for children and adults, all that 
concerns paving, with the pros and cons of each method 
and complete plans of the water-system of Paris, show- 
ing from what source each house draws its supply. 
What is known as the * French Exhibition,” as dis- 
tinct from that of Paris, Havre, or any separate town or 
department, is in a long gallery in the main building— 
to the right of the gallery of the thirty meters. The 
richest and most brilliant group in this gallery is that 
devoted to gold and silver smiths; those whose specialty 
it is to work for ecclesiastical purposes, show some mar- 
velously beautiful things, things which in their massive 
grandeur recall the days of the Church’s magnificence. 
One wonders where, in the nineteenth century, are to be 
found prelates who will receive, and faithful flocks who 
will present, these gorgeous miters, these pastoral crosses 
and croziers, these heavy rings all set with the tradi- 
tional amethyst. Besides these articles of personal 
adornment there are chalices richly wrought and in- 
crusted with precious gems, ciboriums finely chased, 
ostensoirs, patens, all that is included in church orna- 
ment. Messrs. Biais & Co. have some magnificent 
worked metal, as fine, in some instances finer than the 
specimens of the Italian renaissance in the Cluny 
Museum. 

The silversmiths have not confined themselves to 
church furniture alone. Table-decoration has come in 
for its share of attention; two services in particular, of 
the styles Louis XV and Louis XVI, adorned with 
flowers and birds, wrought in the massive metal, are 
works of the highest art, as are also some large decora- 
tive plaques, and some Gothic and renaissance candela- 
bra. The well-known tirm of Crislofte & Co. has an ex- 
traordinary collection; among the most noteworthy 
is a Louis XV table and tea-service most exquisitely 
wrought. To the right and left of the table are works 
executed by the sculptors Mercié, Coutan, Delaplanche, 
Lafranc and other world-renowned men. A statuet in 
ivory and gold, by André Mercié, on a_ bare of finely 
chased silver, is an absolute masterpiece of delicate art. 

From the metal department to the ceramic is but a 
step. Under this head come mosaicues, in which France 
shows herself a worthy rival with Rome, Florence and 
Venice, incrustations of granite and marble, what is 
known as Céramique vitrifiée, which resists all at- 
mospheric influences, 

Further on is the room devoted to porcelain, china 
and earthenware. Messrs. Boyer & Paul Biot show 


some -beautiful specimens of modern Sérves, and 
reproductions of antique Sérves; the Franco-Eng- 


lish Company, of Choisy-le-roi, have a fine show of 
crystal and porcelain, and there are many lovely pro- 
ductions of Saxe, Chinese and Japanese work. At the 
end of the hall rise two monumental glasses from the 
manufactory of Saint-Gobain, measuring each eight 
meters high and five wide. Before these mirrors, the 
largest ever produeéd, is a case of enamels by Fulerton, 
marvelously beautiful in color and design. 

Clément Manier, who calls himself ‘“‘ an art potter,” 
and whose works at are Gelfe-Juan, near Cannes, has one 
of the most artistic displays in the Exhibition. His stall, 
which is a side one, is entirely draped with moss-green 
plush, which makes an «ffective background for his 
faience; he claims to have more closely imitated the 
metalic-luster ware, made by the Persians two thousand 
years ago, than any other modern. He also maintains 
that the effect he produces is due to a secret. discovery 
of his own, and is perfectly free from oxide of gold. Be 
this as it may, he has achieved a wonderful success, and 
one deserving of wide recognition. He has made a few 
jars and vases in this luster ware; but has principally de- 
vote? himself to plates and plaques. The designs are 
largely Persian or Byzantine; but the color varies from 
deepest red to salmon pink, through tones of yellow and 
pale green; the reds, however, are the most successful. 
Besides these he hassome very handsome specimens of a 
more ordinary description, jardiniéres, etc., in self col- 
ors, with raised designs of flowers and beasts. 

Of Sévres from the Government pottcries, and Rouen 
—the modern Rouen which sometimes so nearly ap- 
proaches the Neapolitan in color and design—there is no 
lack. Sévres of all chinas is the one that least appeals 
tome. I cannot rhapsodize over the immense jars of 





‘that which concerns the municipal and popular libra- 






bnads and handles in raised gold; to me they suggest 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s contralto heroines, ‘‘not beautiful 
—say massive.” The French Government is fond of be- 
stowing them on the winners of prizes at agricultural 
shows and regattas. I also wonder: what the people 
who get them do with them; they would be quite out of 
place in any dwelling humbler than a palace; and I have 
an uneasy feeling that they are sold at reduced prices 
to be presented over again: this idea has been fostered 
by the fact that the owner of a certain fast-sailing cutter 
has to my knowledge received three gigantic vases 
within the past few years, and jet, not one is to be seen 
in his home. This, however, is gossip. 

The buyers of old furniture and bric-a-brac are wont 
to declare that modern chairs and tables compare with 
the antique; before repeating this remark it would be 
well for them to study artistic turniture of the present 
century, as exhibited in Paris. In the great hall where 
such things are shown are numerous rooms, necessarily 
small, but fitted up with the most exquisite taste by the 
great upholsterers, Perot Brothers have a dining-room, 
Henri II, which would satisfy the most ardent lovers of 
the Gothic, and in direct contrast to this a collection 
of pine wood furniture for country and seaside yillas. 
Drouard & Co. have a suite of rooms furnished with 
reproductions of modejs from the Cluny Museum, styles 
Henri II, Francois I, Louis X1V, and 80 forth. With all 
due respect for the originals, one may say that the re- 
productions (being fac-similes) must certainly be more 
satisfactory, as there is no danger of one’s seat suddenly 
collapsing from the effect of time and the industrious 
worm. 

Damon & Co. exhibit a monumental staircase in 
carved oak, destined for the hall of some private hotel; 
the carved figures supporting the steps are remarkable 
both in composition and execution. 

But the French section is interminable! One is no 
sooner through the furniture than there comes the car- 
pet weaver and decorator, covering walls and floors with 
a fascinating glow of color; af er him the paper-hanger, 
with his Japanese, leather, varnished, enameled, painted 
and printed wall papers—papers in imitation of antique 
stuffs, of Cordova leather, embroidered silks and mus- 
lios. Then the clocks, with musical instruments cun- 
ningly concealed in their works, with automatic figures 
performing all manner of antics, with nightingales and 
thrushes pouring forth melody as they strike; clocks for 
churches, town-halls, chateaux, prisons, barracks, rail- 
way stations. A terrible room to be in this, somewhere 
about noon, when hundreds of them begin to strike at a 
time, and one flies from it deafened by the cuckoos, the 
firing sentinels, the bells, the cannons, and all the other 
inventions human or inhuman ingenuity has conceived 
for torturing the jaded brain! 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION AT 
MUNICH. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





ONE of the noteworthy facts about this year’s Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Munich is the fact of its occurrence; 
for, unlike other sporadic international exhibitions that 
have taken place here and elsewhere, it was instituted from 
the start,as the first of a series of an incalculable number of 
yearly exhibits. The want had grown up in Germany of 
an annual collecting of pictures for show and sale, such as 
Paris has in its Salon, and the Eoglish possess in their 
Academy and Grosvenor openings, and this want originated 
the Yahres Alsstelliing. 

The patriotic portion of German artists bad looked to 
Berlin for satisfying it. The capitai, it was thought, must 
furnish the right center for native art and native art fairs. 
Its prestige as the political seat of the country and the 
residence of the Imperial Court, was a factor that counted 
io its favor together with the reputation of Knaus, Werner, 
Count Harrach, Richter, Meyerheim, Gussow, Liebermann, 
Eberlein, and the many distinguished younger men that 
have been calied up, or have come of themselves to the me- 
tropolis and begun giving it a reputation. The old mo- 
parchical tradition, that art depends upon princes for its 
support, has a hold still on imaginations, and the German 
looks to courts for patronage and believes fondly in the 
effectiveness of princely favor, even while owing his living, 
year in and year out, to sales to art-dealers and galleries, or 
to private connoisseurs alone. As the German critic stands 
often in the van of the same notion, a considerable moral 
weight lay ready to be laid in the scale for Berlin as 
against Munich; and one became aware of the fact as the 
subject of which town would prove itself the center of Ger- 
man art reached the hight of controversy and settlement 
last year. Munich was then celebrating a successful Ex- 
hibition, but Berlin had just had one of very great bril- 
liancy. 

I mentioned the case, as 1 remember, in these columns. 
Munich, in my opinion, already then was offering uncon- 
sciously the solution of the question of centralization. It 
possesses schools, or organized bodies of students that fol- 
low recognized masters or technical tendencies, is absorbed 
in production, and stands in numerous and extensive con- 
nections with the other art markets of the world. 

Berlin has been led by the influx of uncommon means 
to making collections and studying them; it has a pre- 
ponderance of art criticism. Its successful artists culti- 
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gage them. I found large studios, but an inferior enthusi- 
asm and sense of comradeship among the students working 
inthem. An enormous number of diletantti from newly 
rich classes weakens the artistic self-confidence out of 
which originality must spring, by intruding their am- 
bitious, worldly ideals into the native region of naiveness, 
which art and artists best flourish in. 

A Berlin painter is not to be caught describing the art- 
ist’s ball, like his brother of Munich, as the occasion of the 
year. He knows that the court arranges fancy parties in 
which your poor devils of artists take no other part than 
to devise costumes, just as caterers do the dishes. The 
thud of soldiery past his atelier reminds him daily that 
other things in the world count for more than beauty and 
his art. If he walks the streets, the decorated men he 
meets are officers, and the popular resorts he sees are dry- 
goods emporiums; whereas in Munich a slouch hat and 
other familiar, sympathetic signs encounter him at every 
turn, and obscure streets even possess extensive shops that 
deal in pictures. His very restaurant in Munich describes 
itself by aterm of art, and is ‘‘rococo”’ or “‘ renaissance.” 
Berlin is like Paris in being a great city; but it is unlike it 
in having no “ Latin Quarter’”’—a world wherein the strug- 
gling artist has the exaltipng moral support of seeing his 
art lifted above competition; where ideal interests reigu as 
the absorbing thought of all men and are nourished as the 
only sublime portion of life. Munich, on the other hand, 
may be described as a single “‘ Latin Quarter.” 

In spite of all this, however, one would have been ready 
to add Jast year that a turn of affairs might change Berlin 
at any time into the leading center of German art; for the 
prophesying of anything against a powerful city in favor 
of a provincial one, has a look of hardiness which one dis- 
likes to appear to wear. But fortunately the conduct of 
the rival towns since then has settled the point for the 
present and removed it from the field both of specu!ation 
and prophecy. Berlin postponed instituting an annual ex- 
hibition, and rented her Exhibition Hall, as being a better 
bargain than trying to compete with the World’s Fair in 
Paris. Munich uses the year despite its disadvantageous- 
bess, to found a salon. 

If Berlin begins rivalry after this, by setting up an an- 
nual exhibit, it must lack representation from Bavaria— 
and what this means the visitor becomes aware on opening 
his catalog of the Yahres Alisstellting. 

Over five hundred and forty productions more stand 
noted in it by Munich artists than were sent last year; and 
that, altho the Munich men, with less chauvinistic preju- 
dice than is the fashion at Berlin, furnished their contin- 
gent of works to the Parisian Fair. 

The whole right half of the Crystal Palace is filled with 
pictures, while the left has been transformed into a palm- 
garden, where the sculptures are distributed against choice 
foliage or velvety bits of lawn. The spot is charming: as, 
indeed, the palace offers an ample and very pleasant place 
for sauntering in, notwithstanding its hideous warehouse 
look outside. The floors are’ covered with thick matting, 
bordered along the walls with broad rims of red; and 
Smyrna divans are sufficiently frequent to afford rest from 
fatigue. If there bea fault in these minor details of the 
Exhibition, it is to be found in the divans being left con- 
ventionally standing on the same spot in the middle of the 
room, no matter what the size of the picture is that visitors 
view from them. Thus, in the room containing the colossal 
painting of our countryman, Charles Marr’s ** Flagellants,” 
the seats are much too near the frame. Nor can the excuse 
be uzed that they are right for viewlng the paintings on 
the opposite wall. Visitors gaze at these standing and sit 
down only before the task of looking at the comprehensive 
canvas of Mart’s. It is the piéce de resistance for the 
majority of persons visiting the room, and the situation of 
the point of view put upon them bythe position of the 
divans injures the effeet of the painting greatly. The 
architecture in the picture is too heavy, even without the 
artificial air of weight got up by being invited to view it 
close below. 

No consistent attempt has been made to hang works in 
groups according to the nationality of the artists. That 
many of the Dutch pictures are found in the “fountain” 
room is due to the fact of their having arrived together and 
been storedthere. Nearly all the familiar names that charm 
Europe and especially the connoisseurs of England are rep- 
resented; the Mesdags, Mauvs, Israels, Bisschops, Haas 
and Maris. The | ranches they belong to are landscape, 
genre and animal painting. 

Portraiture this year is monopolized by the Germans and 
Benczur—for I persist in thinking that Beneczur’s por- 
trait of Countess Carolyi and her son is a monumental 
piece, despite the flat handling of a position of the neck 
The picture is full length, and the artistic resort to throw- 
ing the train of a dress in front of the figure in the fore- 
ground, for hightening the effect of tallness, is used with 
simplicity and moderation. The figure has just turned, 
and the movement causes the black velvet of her robe to 
drape itself lightly and show the contours of the bips. The 
tip of one foot is seen; one arm falls along the side, the 
fingers clasping an end of the old-gold-colored mantle that 
is slipped off her shoulders, and the left arm encircles the 
back of the child that stands on a massive, leather-covered 
chair. The latter figure affords all the contrasts to the 
traits of the first. The action of the body is complicated; 
where the lines of the Countess’s figure are simple and per- 
pendicular, those of the beautiful child are broken. His 
support is only one little foot and chubby leg; the other 
knee is bent under him, on the arm of the chair. The 
mother has such an air of weight that the two might stand 
as symbols of the dignity of age and the untamable liveli- 
ness of youth. That the two “‘pose’’ is hardly an objection, 
for the portrait is meant to take its place in afamily gallery, 
and a genre treatmentof such.a piece would be in very 
questionable taste. 

Posing is not necessarily an affected or strained attitude. 
The term means halting, a conscious taking possession of 
one’s senses and controlling of one’s movements; or a doing 
of that. which we resort to on every occasion of representa- 





tion. Why should we present ourselves in our portraits 
to eur successors in negligé, whereas we .show our cop- 
temporaries respect by concentrating our thoughts upon 
ourselves and the occasion when we encounter them ? 

Benczur is as little of a court painter as Senbach; the 
court painter of our day, who, like Van Dyck, conven- 
tionally refines whatever he touches, is Angeli; Benczur 
paints what he sees. The high breeding embodied in the 
‘*Countess Carolyi”’ is interesting, as one may be sure that 
it is genuine, or that it exists in the orginal of the portrait 
and not in the imagination of the artist. Its essence is too 
subtle to convey ina few restricted words, but a portion of 
the superiority which one accords to the work is due to a 
recognition of its portrayal of the peculiar Viennese aristo- 
cratic breeding—a product that has its shade of difference 
from the North German breeding. 

As for the works of Munich men, the most noted this 
yeay are Albert Keller’s. There are four portraits of la- 
dies by him, any one of which would attract attention 
by reason of its clever technic. I became conscious of 
a certain similarity between them all, or of an air 
of intense, if somewhrt thin life in the personages, and 
of niceness in their mien. Is Mr. Keller unconsciously 
reproducing his own personality? Or am I quite off the 
track inasmuch as be is bluff and burly-looking instead, 
and the four ladies by accident really of the same mental 
and physical type ? 

Very pleasing are Count Kalekreuth’s (of Weimar) por- 
trait of a young lady sitting in a field, and of the little 
Count von Eulenburg mounted on his pony. Perhaps the 
latter is a little dark in tone, but the first is exquisite in 
both tone and feeling. 

Leubach sends nothing. He has worked this year chiefly 
on reproductions. I met the Prince Regent, of Bavaria, 
coming down the stairway of his rich and spacious atelier 
one Sunday morning, and, having made ‘“front’’ to him, 
Herr von Leubach remarked that his Royal Highness had 
just been giving him a sitting. Another work which he 
bas in hand is the portrait of a poet. Fritz V. Kaulbach 
is not named in the catalog, but is represented by an ad- 
mirably finished, solid piece of workmanship, the portrait 
of an elderly gentleman. 

Of the younger men it may be mentioned, perhaps, that 
‘* go”? seems at present to be fascinating their artistic am- 
bition. Habermann’s, Hermann’s and Lepsius’s portraits, 
while varying in their degrees of technical excellence, are 
alike in being purposely and saucily chic in composition. 

Religious paintings are proportionally more numerous 
than was the case last year, and a singular fact is, that an 
increasing number of the distinguished artists of Ger- 
many are turning toreligious scenes. Botklin has only 
fantastic pieces here, but in his atelier in Zurich recently, 
I saw chiefly biblical scenes upon his easels. Defregger 
and Max have both completed religious works, and Fritz 
von Uhde raised his reputation to the high pitch it stands 
at alone through such. At Paris the *‘ Holy Eve.”’ which I 
described Jast year, has taken the first medal this. And, 
indeed, it would be a wonder if, as the mind became more 
and more free from the distorting dogmas of the medieval 
Churcb, it should not experience a pew inspiration to de- 
pict the life of Christ, for how inadequately is this shown 
in old art. 

The stress laid by the German artists, whom I have 
named, is upon the humanity of Jesus, to the total neglect 
ot the ceremonials of the Church. He walks in these pic- 
tures among peasants as he walked in life over the burn- 
ing sands of Palestine, seeking the poor and unhappy. 
In the “‘ Let the Little Children Come to Me” of Fritz von 
Uhde, heis seated in a clean cottage room. The brick 
floor is washed, and the calm light of a eheerful day 
streams through the low windows upon it. One sees he is 
a guest whom folks have learned to revere from the formal 
position which they put a chairin for him to sit down on, 
and from their own miensas well as from the early at- 
tempt to keep the children away. Now they come at bis 
invitation, and while a flock stand shyly in front of him 
one little maiden approaches and lays her hand in Jesus’. 

There is nothing that surpasses the charm of the naive- 
ness of this childish figure. Uhde belongs to the natur- 
alists, and is a disciple techuically of the plein air school; 
but his personages are not repulsive; and, in the case of 
Christ, an attentive observer will note, that while the 
costume is homely, it is of dignified length and envelops a 
form of superior beauty. The painting is not new, but it 
hangs for the first time on the walls of the Exhibition. 

Delug’s “Saintly Women on Calvary,” and Tischy’s 
*“Pieta”’ are products still of the traditional dramatic 
school. The drawing of the sinking figure of ary. in the 
latter piece however is fine. ‘ Judas Iscariot,” by Prell, is 
more orginally conceived. 

Judas stands in the twilight at the foot of the bill on the 
evening of the betrayal. Two corpulent Phurisees are per- 
suading him to take the money and conclude their bargain. 
The poor man’s mind is horribly agitated. He stares out 
of the picture past the spectator with an introverted ex- 
pression of hesitation that amounts to anguisb. 

One suddenly asks himself on looking on the group 
whether Judas was the worst man in the world; these 
Pharisees that are urging him never felt a noble emotion, 
and Judas, after all, did follow Christ for a space. 

As for history, it has few followers among the artists of 
the day, Defregger’s ‘‘ Before the Battle on Mount Isel,” 
being the chief representative of this branch of art in the 
Exhibition this year; a large canvas, excellent in drawing 
and feeling, but brown and monotonous in tone. 

Defregger is a peasant and mountaineer by birth, and his 
strength lies in the portrayal of Tyrolese mountain life, 
and especially in the hnmorous side of mountain life. 
Nearly every gallery in Europe has one or more of his in- 
imitable young huntsmen. They are a sturdy, healthy, 
bold race, that know how to hold their own against urbane 
lowlanders as well as against Nature. You can’t abash 
them. and yet they are good tempered. They wear their 
character in their faccs—at least, all of Defregger’s Tyrol- 
ese do. Characterization indeed, is his endowment. Hard- 
ly one of his canvases that could not be cut up, and every 
single head in it displayed as a successful study. 

His “ Mid-day Rest” shows the interior of a woodsman’s 
hut with a company of mountaineers about a table, at a 
moment when a young city girl opens the door, steps in 
with her brother and applies her eye-glass to see the sight. 
Her innocently impudent stare i; returned in a frame of 
mind by the amused men that acts most humorously. 
“ Courting”’ is the title of a smaller piece. 

Vautier sends ‘At the Police Bureau”; Piltz, “‘ At the 
Pastor’s Wife’s,” or girls knitting in a stuffy but sunshiny 
room, and Claus Meyer, ** The Deed,” this time an interior 
lighted from a side window above the heads of the actors. 
There is a decrease on the whole in the number of interiors. 
Large numbers of Munich artists are gone over to the plein 
sistas. or to painters of full sunshine and open daylight 
effects. 


MUNICH, July, 89. 
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Science. 


THO the progress of knowledge—so remarkable of late 
years—in regard to the reproductive phenomena in fe 
has been given from time to time as it has been developed 
in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, the abstract fs 
résumé of the whole advance, as recently made by P , 
or Druery, will have renewed interest. He reflects 9 
fact that a tree fern, perhaps a bundred feet high, 
from a microscopic spore, almost invisible to the 
eye. The round or linear dot on the back of a fern leaf ig 
not exactly a heap of spores, but a heap of hundreds of 
capsules or pods, each containing forty or fifty Spores, tho 
each capsule can be scarcely seen. Hence there are myr. 
iads of millions of spores on every frond, each capable of 
producing afern plant. A forest of a thousand acres of 
these huge tree ferns could be produced from the Spores 
perfected on a portion of a single frond. As comparatiyg) 
few ever grow, the immense prodigality of Nature js won- 
derful. One of the most remarkable of modern Ciscoveries 
is that the siigle spore itself is proliferous, and several 
plants will often come from one. The fern spore is not a 
seed; itis not the ultimate product of fertilization, as a 
seed is. In fact, a considerable amount of “red tape” 
to be unfolded before that process begins. When the spore 
comes into contact with the required amount of w 
moisture and light demanded by each species of fern, it 
develops to a green blade the size of a small finger-najj, It 
does not look like a fern. On the under surface are dey. 
oped small campanulate processes, which are is SOM. 
spects the analogs of flowers in flowering plants, This 
blade is called the prothallium. The processes referred ty 
are separately of different sexes. In one is a germ awaiting 
fertilization ; in the other a liquid, floating in which are 
numerous organisms that under a high microscopic power 
resemble tadpoles. These organisms escape, find their 
way to the germs, and the growth of the young fern plant 
at once commences. The fertile processes are called arche. 
gonia, the other antheridia. These are scattered all over 
the under surface of the prothallium, which derives its 
nourishment by numerous root hairs that proceed from it, 
Tho the archegonia and antheridia are numerously seat. 
tered over the prothallium, only one fern plant is produced 
from it. A single germ seems to get the advance and 
starves out all the rest. Butif the prothallium is divided 
by a sharp knife into several parts, a young plant will pro- 
ceed from each section. Some ferns seem to produce pro. 
thallia from the tips of the fronds, and spindle shaped 
gemme@® are noticed on them much as when developed di- 
rectly from spores. This condition in ferns is called apo 
spory. 
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pebbles. 


THE Shah has left Paris for Baden. If all the storia 
are true, the Shah is rather a bad ’un himself.—Chicap 
Herald. 


-... Fussy Old Gentleman: “ There’s a fly on your nee, 
Mum.” T[rascible Old Lady: “ Well, he ain’t yours, 
he?”’— Puck. 


....Amos Keeter (in the Catskills): ‘‘ Why will you per 
sist, Miss Keeto, in following that scrawny Boston gitl? 
Surely, these Chicago ladies are more tempting!’’ Miss 
Keeto: ‘* Well, I heard the English nobleman say that she 
had the best blood of anybody in the hote)!’’—Life. 


....A clergyman, who was an ornament to the pulpit in 
an exeeedingly esthetic regiment of the Lord’s army, was 
delivering a series of discourses upon the history of Jonah. 
At the opening of one of the discourses, he said: *‘ You qill 
remember that in our Jast discussion, we spoke ot the fact 
that Jonah was three days and three nights in—in the- 
whale’s—society.”’—National Baptist. 


Pat (resting on his hammer): ‘‘ Oi soy, Dinney; phwat’s 
the use of our dhrilJin’ them howles in th’ rocks, whit 
theyre after blowin’ them all to pieces wid a bhiast whin- 
iver we’re afther gittin’ thro’ makin’ uy um?” Dinney: 
‘‘ Oi don’t know, Pat; but it’s shure Oi am Oi think that if 
sum fellah ’ud be afther invintin’ a machane that ‘ud 
make the howle so they could use it over agin afther 
havin’ a blahst, he ’ud make his fortun’, so Oi doo.”"—Life. 


...-An undergraduate of Oxford University was taking 
adetachment of strangers round to see the sights, and, 
when he had exhausted the chapels and cloistered shades, 
he brought them into the quadrangle of his own college. 
“There is only one thing left for you to see,” he said. 
“Look here; that is the window of my college tutor.” As 
the young man spoke, he picked up a pebble from the 
path and sent it crashing through the pane of glass. An 
elderly gentleman, in cap and gown, put his head out and 
shook his fist. ‘I thought that would bring him out,” eX- 
claimed the undergraduate in triumph. “That, ladies and 
gentlemen, is my tutor himself.’’—Pick-Me-Up. 


...-One Kentucky gentleman meets another Kentucky 
gentleman and they address one another with that solemn 
earnestness which is characteristic of Southern high life: 
“Good-mohning, sah ? Hope you are well, sah? Whar 
have you been this mohning?” “I have just come fom 
thecou’t house, sah? Sen’toh Blackbuhn has been making 
a speech—the finest speech I have heard since the wah. He 
is a bawn awter, sah—a bawn awter!”’ ‘“‘ Excuse me, 
but what do you mean by ‘a bawn awter’?” “A baw® 
awter? Don’t you know what a bawn awter is? why, 
sah, you and I would say, ‘Two and two make fo’, but . 
bawn awter wouldn’t say that; a bawn awter would ei 
‘When, in the cou’se of human events, it become nec’s# OF 
expedient to coalesce two integers and two other intege™ 
the result—I declare it boldly and without feab or favab— 
the result, by a simple arithmetical calculation term 
dition, is fo’!’ That’s a bawn awter, sah,”—Exchang® - 
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School and College. 


{we International Educational Congress at Paris had 
430 enrolled members: of the 121 strangers 12 were Ameri- 
can and 13 English. The average attendauce was 70, women 
peingin a decided minority. M. Greard, Vice-Rector of the 
Academy of Paris, presided, and Miss Beale was one ot the 
members of the Committee. The discussions centered 
about eight reports drawn up on the five questions previous- 
ly ageed upon, viz., the limits and value of the final school 
examination; the international equivalence of degrees; the 
relative weight in high schools of classics, modern Jan- 
guages and science; the method of teaching modern lan- 

es and science in higher schools for girls; the place to 
be assigned in the ‘university to political and social science. 
The general tendency of the English and American dele 
gates to assimilate the education of boysand girls, and to 
Jeave the choice of subjects as free as possible, formed a 
marked and at times an amusing contrast to the French 
jeaning in the opposite direction. The necessity of three 
types of schools was asserted, viz., Classic Greek Latin; 
Latin Humanities; Modern Scientitic-Literary. A proposal 
to make Latin optional in the latter was rejected. With 
regard to the teaching of modern languages, the proper aim 
was affirmed to be *‘a harmonious and disinterested cul- 
ture of tne mind rather than any immediate practical use.” 
After considerable discussion, in which the most opposite 
opinions were expressed, it was voted desirable to begin the 
study as soon as possible after the elementary notions of 
grammar had been acquired inthe native tongue. A mo 
tion of Mr. Lyulph Stanley to make teaching in the lower 
classes familiar and practical, and in the higber literary,was 
adopted. As far as science for girls was concerned, it was 
held desirable to postpone specialization as much as possi- 
ble. Etementary notions of algebra were desirable in 
‘arithmetic purely as simplification, and not as a means of 
solving algebraic examples disguised as arithmetic: geome- 
try was to be looked on merely as an exercise. In the 
lower classes cosmography should be treated pictorially, 
scientific ccnsiderations being left till the end of the school 
career. The elements of physics and chemistry were to be 
itreated entirely from the experimental standpoint. The 
question of the place in the university curriculum of social 
and political science gave rise to an interesting repoct by 
M. Boutmy, in which the fundamental differences in the 
way of viewing the whole question by the Latin and Teu- 
‘tonic races were clearly broughtout. The German attacks 
the subject from the historical standpoint, whereas the 
Frenchman concerns himself with the logical connection 
of its parts. The Germans have affiliated economical 
science to history, the French to law. The great superior- 
ity of the German university in welcoming new subjects 
‘which have not yet fuund official recognition is a salient 
feature of thereport. Tbis euperiority is ascribed mainly 

‘to the Privatdocenten and to the liberty the ungraduate 

has in choosing the subject for his examination. 





....Prof. Edward G. Coy, who was recently offered the 
election to the principalship of the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, declines and will remain at the head of the 
Greek department in the Phillips Academy at Andover. 








Personalities. 


Tue first marriage of Jefferson Davis was of a some 
whateomantic character. After graduating at West Point 
che wae ordered to Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
the post then commanded by Col. Zachary Taylor. The 
daughter of the latter, Miss Sallie Knox Taylor, at once 
‘fell desperately in love with the handsome and intellectual 
younglieutenant. The rash pair eloped one night and were 
married. Colonel Taylor was enraged and declared with 
an oath as strong as he ever used, that under no circum- 
stances would he ever forgive Davis, or become reconciled 
‘tohis daughter’s disobedience. But sixteen years passed, 
“Old Zach” was in command of the United States Army in 
‘Mexico, and serving under him was Col. Jefferson Davis at 
ithe head of the famous First Mississipi Rifles. At the bat- 
‘tleof Buena Vista this regiment covered itself with glory. 
Davis, while leading one of its charges at a critical mo- 
ment, fell severely, and it was supposed, mortally wound - 
ved. He was borne from the field. Tnatevening General Tay- 
lor(mounted on ‘‘Old Whitey”’) paid hima visit. Dismount- 
ling, he stepped to the Colonel's cot and extended his hand. 
“Jeff,” he said, ** you have saved the day with your glori- 
‘ous rifles. Let bygoues be bygones! Knox (the name by 
which he always cailed his daughter) knew your worth and 
‘mettle better than I did.”” They shook hands. From that 
Moment, through the war, and indeed until the death of 
‘President Taylor, the warmest friendship existed between 
the old companions in arms. 

++». With her once beautiful voice lost forever to her and 
‘the musical public, who so admired her, Etelka Gerster 
®ow lives secluded from the world in a castle situated on 
the summit of a mountain near the city of Bologna. There 

She passes Ler days in superintending the education of her 
chiidren, in reading and in needlework. Sometimes she 
Writes to her friends in Paris or Vienna long letters filled 
With reminiscences of the past and with mournful fore- 
bodings for tne future. Tne precarious condition of her 
healta prevents her from even thinking of ever appearing 
-4Zain in public. Her husband, Sig. Gardini, has resumed 
his functions as an impressario, and was the manager of 
the Italian opera troupe that appeared last winter at 
Kroll’s neater, in Berlin. He couid find, however, no 
Prima donna adequately to fill the place left vacant by the 
failure of the heaith and voice ot nis wife. Mme. Gerster’s 
Malady, now ot some years’ standing, is entirely a nervous 
affection brought og by over-fatigue during her last Ameri- 
‘a0 tour in opera and by aosoiute imprudence, her resum- 
ing the toilsome duties of ner profession too soon after the 
birth of her youngest child. She sang in “ Lucia di Lam- 


ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A NUMBER of national organizations held their annual 
meetings Jast week. The National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic was at Milwaukee, Wis. 
There was a great crowd present. Eleven thousand veter- 
ans marched in the parade on Tuesday. General Alger was 
elected Commander-in-Chief for the coming year. The 
pension question was the most important one up for con- 
sideration and discussion. The following resolution was 
passed, tho uot without a warm debate: 

“That we thank President Harrison for the appointment of 
our comrade, James Tanner, as Commissioner of Pensions, and 
that notwithstanding the assaults made on him. we declare our 
complete confidence in his integrity and our approval of his en- 
deavors to do all that can be done, under the laws, for the veter- 
aos of the War; and in connection with him, we ask a full in- 
vestigation of his administration of the affairs of the Pension 
Bureau.” . 

The National Editorial Association of the United States 
held its fifth annual convention in Detroit. The session 
lasted from Tuesday to Friday inclusive and consisted of 
business meetings, literary entertainments, receptions, ex- 
cursions and banquets. Editors from all parts of the coun- 
try were present. The following was the program of toasts 
at the banquet: 

“The National Editorial Association,” James R. Bettie; ** The 
State of Michigan,” Gov. Cyrus G. Luce; ‘** The Newspaper of the 
Future,” Col. Elliott F. Shepard; ** The City of Detroit,” Gen. L. 
S. Trowbridge; ‘* Our Profession,” A. H. Lowrie, of Elgin, I11.; 
“ A Handsome Newspaper,” James W. Scott, Chicago Herald; 
“ Ethics of the Newspaper Profession,” ex-Congressman W, C. 
Maybury. 

The National Bar Association met in Chicago. Prof. Sim- 
eon E. Baldwin, of the Yale Law Schoo), read an important 
address on ‘‘ The Centenary of Modern Government.”’ Res- 
olutions were adopted favoring the relief of the Supreme 
Court of the United States from its overburdened calendar 
and the celebration in 1890 of the centennial anniversary of 
the organization of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The following committee was appointed to make 
proper arrangements for the latter: 

‘David Dudley Field (ex-officio), chairman; Lyman Trumbull, 
illinois; Thomas J. Semmes, Louisiana; William C. Endicott, 
Massachusetts; ex-Minister Edward J. Phelps, Vermont; J. Ran- 
dolph Tucker, Virginia; Henry Hitchcock, Missouri; Courtlandt 
Palmer, New Jersey; Francis Rawle, Pennsylvania; Henry Wise 
Garnett, District of Columbia; Charles Henry Butler, New 
York.” 





....A number of state conventions were held in different 
parts of the country last week. The Democratic Conven- 
tion of Ohio met at Nayton and nominated James E. Camp- 
bell, of Hamilton, for Governor, on the following plat- 
form: 


1, The Democracy of Ohio, in convention assembled, approve 
the declarations of principles made by the National Democracy 
in St. Louis, in 1888, and especially that part of it demanding re- 
duction of tariff taxes. We will continue the battle for tariff 
reform until the cause of the people is triumphant. 

2. We regard trusts, in whatever form organized, as the legiti- 
mate result of our present tariff system; and we demand the 
repeal of all tariff taxes that enable them to extort from the 
people exorbitant prices for the products they control. 

3. We again acknowledge the great debt of gratitude the 
Nation owes to the heroes of the late War, and we declare in 
favor of just, liberal and equitable pension laws. 

4. We denounce the Republican Administration for its 
repeated violation of its pledges in behalf of Civil Service 
Reform. 

5. We denounce the present State Administration as the most 
partisan, demoraiizing and extravagant in our history. We in- 
vite the careful investigation of all citizens into our financial 
affairs, as shown by the official] records. 

6. We protest against the repeated enactment of laws vesting 
the appoiuting power in the Governor, enabling him to contre] 
the local boards of our leading cities. While depriving them of 
seif-government, it constructs a vast political machine that is 
at all times dangerous, and, in the hands of a pattisan Chief 
Executive, has become a positive menace to the people of the 
state. 

7. The nomination of the Governor of Ohio forathird term, 
in violation of all precedent, by the notorious and disgraceful 
use of patronage at his command, is an outrage against the peo- 
ple and should be rebuked at the polls. ; 

&. We heartily favor Home Rule in Ireland, we demand it also 
for Ohio. While favoring all laws that sacredly protect the 
ballot-box and the honest voter, we demand the enactment ot 
laws that will enable our cities to choose their own servants 
and control their own affairs. 


The Pennsylvania Prohibition Convention met at Harris- 
burg aud nominated J. R. Johnson, of Pittsburg, for State 
Treasurer. The platform favors the Australian ballot 
system and denounces Trusts. The South Dakota Repub- 
licans nominated A.C. Mellette, the present Territorial 
Governor, for Governor, the Scandinavians and the 
Farmers’ League both having representatives on the rest 
of the ticket. The Democrats of Montana nominated J. K. 
Toole for Governor, and Martin Maginnis for Member oi 
Congress. 


....dudge McConnell, of Chicago, decided on Thursday 
last that all the defendants inthe Cronin trial must be 
tried together with the exception of Frank Woodruff. He 
said. that in view of Woodruff’s confessions it would be 
manifestly unfair to allow him to go on trial with the 
others. All the defendants took exception tothe ruling of 
the Court refusing them separate trials, and the Judge 
granted twenty days io which to file bills of exception. The 
attorneys for the various defendants then expressed them- 
selves as ready to proceed with the trial. The impaneling 
of a jury was accordingly begun on the following day. 

....-President Harrison has appointed Judge Wheelock 
G. Veazey, for many years Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont. a member of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Other appointments of the week were: John 
C. Watson, of Nebeaska, to be United States Attoruey for 


torney for the Southern District of New York, and Willis 
Vandevanter, of Wyoming, to be Chief-Justice of Wyo- 
ming. 


.-.- It is estimated at the Treasury Department in Wush- 
ington that owing to large pension payments, nearly 
$18,000,000, coming on top of other large payments in July, 
the debt statement will show that the public debt has in- 
creased about $1,500,000 during the month of August. 


.... The complaint against Justice Field, of the Supreme 
Court, charging him with the murder of Judge Terry, was 
dismissed by Judge Swan at Stockton, Cal., last week. 


FOREIGN. 


....-The British Parliament was prorogued on Friday un- 
til November 16th. Following are portions of the Queen’s 
speech of prorogation: 

“Our relations with other Powers continue mé¢st cordial. 
Since the beginning of the session nothing has happened to di- 
mintsh our confident expectations of unbroken European peace. 
“The only exception to the tranquil course of events has been 
the very partial renewal of attempts formerly made by the fol- 
lowers of the Mahdi to invade the southern frontier of Egypt. 
The invading force was arrested a 1d dispersed with conspicuous 
skill and complete effect by the Khédive’s troops supported by a 
smal] British contingent under Genera] Grenfell: 

“The conference upon the affairs of Samoa, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain, Germany and America, which as- 
sembled at Berlin in the spring, agreed upon a convention regu- 
lating the government of those islands. This instrument has 
been accepted by me and by the Emperor of Germany, and now 
awaits the assent of the American Senate. 

** At my suggestion, the King of the Belgians has consented to 
summon in the autumn a conference of the European Powers, 
to be held at Brussels, to Consider the present condition of the 
slave-trade by land and sea, and to deliberate on measures for 
the arrest and mitigation of the evils which this traffic still in- 
flicts upon mankind. 

*T have come to an agreement with the French Republic by 
which the various controversies respecting the boundaries of 
our respective possessions on the west coast of Africa have been 
adjusted. 

“The act reforming the local government of Scotland will, 
am convinced, contribute largely to the welfare and content- 
ment of my people in Scotland. 

“T note with satisfaction the improvement introduced into the 
constitution of the universities of Scotland, and the steps you 
have taken toward the establishment of technical education in 
England and Wales. The Intermediate Education Act for 
Wales will supply a deficiency in the educational system which 
has been acutely felt for many years. 

“IT have assented with much pleasure to the bili for bringing 
the less prosperous portions of Ireland into rapid communica- 
tion with the principal markets of the United Kingdom by 
means of a systematic extension of railways. This provision 
will confirm the increasing agricultural and commercial we}l- 
being which has accompanied the gradual suppression of disor- 
der in Ireland.” 


-.. The foreign news of chief importance last week re- 
lated to the mammoth strike of dock-laborers, wharfingers 
and sympathetic organizations in London. Thestrike had 
assumed immense proportions the week before, but it kept 
on extending until 150,000 men were on strike. On Thurs- 
day the wharfingers submitted to the dock companies and 
the strikers a plan fora settlement of the questions at 
issue. which included a proposal to make the American 
clausesin bills of lading inoperative so far as concerned 
wharfingers and granary-keepers. The representatives of 
the dock companies declined to accept this solution of the 
trouble. Later in the day the dock companies issued a 
manifesto, in which they offer the regular dock-laborers 
fivepence per hour ordinary time and sixpence per hour 
overtime. The companies promise to abolish the contract 
system and to substitute piecework, the rates for which 
will be sixpence an hour ordinary time and eightpence an 
hour overtime, *‘the overtime being reckoned from eight 
o’clock in the evening.”” This offer was rejected by John 
Burns, the leading spirit among the strikers. Ono Friday 
morniag another manifesto was issued by a committee of 
the strikers, making the following final demands: Six- 
pence an hour for a regular day’s work, and eightpence an 
hour for overtime, counting from six P.M. until eight A.M., 
as the overtime hours ; under the contract system the pay 
to be eightpence, during the regular working hours, and a 
shilling an hour for overtime, nobody to be employed for 
less than four hours. The manifesto was signed by all the 
Londou labor organizations, including the Stevedores’, 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Unions, numbering 60,000 men. The 
dock companies, to whom Mr. Burns submitted this com- 
promise, rejected it. The greatest demonstration of the 
strike occurred on Sunday. A monster meeting was held 
in Hyde Park. Mr. Burns and other labor leaders made 
speeches. Resolutions declaring that the men would con- 
tinue the strike until their demands were tully conceded, 
were unanimously adopted. The enormous crowd dis- 
persed in an orderly manner. It is estimated that 150,000 
persons took part in the demonstration. During the prog- 
ress of the meeting Mr. Buras and others passed through 
the crowd and .ook up a coilection for the benefit of the 
strikers. The money was received in hats and open para- 


sols, and a large sum was ovtuined. ‘no the public is 
greatly Inconveuienced by tue strike, its sympathy, accord- 
ing to the dispatches, is with the strikers. 


.-.. The Comte de Paris has issued an electoral manifes- 
to. He declares that his object is to snatch power from 
the hands of an oppressive taction. He counseis union of 
the Conservatives and the tolerance of the Boulangists, 
whose program of revision, he says, will release France 


from servitude and restore religions peace. He expresses 
the belief that the imperialists will nov refuse to support a 
strong monarcay, aad appeals for the assistance uf 411 those 
wao Wish to fouud an houest repuulic., 


....Mr. Balfour proposes Lo introduce at the next session 
of Parliament an Irish University Bill, providiug for a spe- 
cial charter and a separate endowment for «a Catnolic uni- 


versity, completely independent of existing insvitutions, It 
is 8410 Chat tae Parnellites cordially tavor the plan and 








‘Mermoor” when her infant was six weeks old. 


Alaska; Edward Mitchell, of New York, to be District At- 
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OURIMMORTALS AT FOURSCORE: WHITTIER 
AND HOLMES. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D, LL.D. 





LONG have they walked our dusty paths ; 
But by the notes which they have caught 
From land and sea, and by their thought 
Of Brotherhood in all our strife, 
And by their rhythmic charm of life, 
These singers rare have sung some cheering lay 
Atevery footfall of their fourscore way. 


Our Laureates of the Loving Heart 
Their ministry have just begun; 
No Autumn tint, or setting sun, 
No faltering step, or failing speech ! 
But onward as the ages reach 
Wider shall grow the Autocrat’s fair land, 
Richer the harp-notes from the good Friend’s hand. 


No realm may limit their warm minstrelsy; 
Where wrongs abide, neath pine or palm, 
Chains it shall smite, and passions calm; 
In homely hut or hall of king, 
The Chambered Nautilus shall sing 
For aye its story of the sea; 
While o’er the fighting of the free, 
To help the day of doubt, and storm to save, 
Brave Barbara’s flag shall never cease to wave. 
W ASHINGTON, D. C, 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


WHITTIER, then Tennyson, now Holmes; these three 
have lived their fourscore years, and the last lines of 
their life-songs are still unsung. Their achievements 
cannot yet be numbered; for in England he, whose 
sentiment has charmed the century, is about to put forth 
a new volume of verse; the Quaker poet is still writing 
poems with the purpose that made his manhood glorious 
and his poetry a power; and who shall say that the Auto- 
crat has laid down his last law or that the Poet has read 
his last breakfast poem? If the occasion calls, the poet 
of occasions will answer. 

Eighty years ago last Thursday Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Cbanning was 
then a young preacher of twenty-nine; Webster was 
twenty-seven, and was practicing law in Portsmouth; 
Everett was a student at Harvard; Bancroft, Hawchorne 
and Longfellow were boys of nine, five and two respec- 
tively, and Phillips, Sumner, Motley and Lowell were 
not born. These are the names with which that of 
Holmes is associated—a group that will forever render 





famous what may be called the Bostonian era of Ameri- 
can literature. If the Boston of their day is to be known 
as the modern Athens, the Attic salt will certainly be 
found in the works of Holmes. 

It is fifty-nine years since the newly fledged Harvard 
graduate published ‘‘ Old Ironsides”; and from that day 
forth its author was a recognized poet. It is seldom that 
a poet has sprung into such sudden fame. The country 
was aroused with the lines beginning, *‘Ay, tear her tat- 
tered ensign down,” and its echo was, ‘‘ Tear not the 
tattered ensign down.” The young author not only 
wrote a poem, but he saved a ship of war. 

The career thus auspiciously opened was marked with 
success in whatever field talents and taste directed. 
Whether as medical lecturer at Dartmouth or at Harvard, 
whether as poet, essayist or novelist, Dr. Holmes has 
suceeeded, We have notspace here to review his profes- 
sional or literary life. His triumphs are known to all men. 
We will not even stop to inquire whether bis fame will 
rest chiefly upon his poems, his essays, his novels, or his 
medical treatises. Why may it not rest upon all? Mil- 
ton wrote the ‘‘Areopagitica” as well as “Paradise Lost”; 
Goldsmith wrote ‘‘The Deserted Village” as well as 
‘* The Vicar of Wakefield”; Macaulay was a poet, essay- 
ist, historian and statesman; Holmes has written ‘* Tne 
Last Leaf,” ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, ‘‘ Ei- 
sie Venner,” and *‘ Puerperal Fever as a Private Pesti- 
lence.” His versatility is his distinction. 

In spite, however, of what has been done in other 
fields and notwithstanding the enormous popularity of 
the ‘‘ Autocrat,” we like to think of Holmes as the 
poet. But his career as a poet has been a singular one 
—singular in its direction as much as in its success, 
Glance down the table of contents of his collected poems 
and the bent of his gemus is easily discovered. Why 
all these poems for dinners, commemorations, celebra- 
tions, dedications, meetings of associations, etc.? -Sim- 
ply because no dinner, commemoration, dedication or 
meeting of any importance anywhere in New England 
during the past fifty years has been complete without 
a poem from Oliver Wendell Holmes. The country--or 
we might say the world—has never had his equal at 
that kind of thing and probably never will have. He is 
so genial, so kind, so good-humored, that his occasional 
poems have always had a wit like wine and an eloquence 
like sunshine. Perhaps the chief delight in such poems 
is in hearing them from the author. But we must not 
forget that side by side with them in his volumes are 
some priceless lyrics. If Holmes had written nothing 
but ‘Old Ironsides,” ** The Last Leaf,” ** The Voice- 
less,” ‘*‘ The Chambered Nautilus,” “ My Aunt,” and 
** The One- Hoss Shay,” his fame would have been secure. 

Holmes is young at fourscore. To quote from a letter 
by George William Curtis to The Boston Advertiser: 
‘* As usual Dr. Holmes has supplied the phrase with 
which his own birthday will be greeted. It is better to 
be eighty years young than forty years old.” Noone 
has ever said of Dr. Holmes that 

“ A crook is in his back 
And a melancholy crack 
In his voice.” 
He is as active and alert in body and mind as many a 
man twenty years younger. His triumphal tourin Eng- 
land two summers ago indicated a phenomenal strength 
and endurance. If he is destined tobe the last leaf upon 
the tree, it will be a very different leaf from the one he 
himself describes. 

It 18 worth while, in connection with what we have 
said above, to put two sunnets side by side. The first 
was written two years ago by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
to John G. Whittier, on the occasion of the eightieth 
birthday of the Quaker poet, and is as follows: 

“ Friend, whom thy fourscore winters leave more dear 
Than when life’s roseate summer on thy cheek 
Burned in the flush of manhood’s manliest year, 
Lonely, how lonely! is the snowy peak 
Thy feet have reached and mine have climbed so near! 
Close on thy footsteps mid the landscape drear 


I stretched my hand thine answering grasp to seek, 
Warm with the love no rippling rhymes can speak. 


‘Look backwards! From thy lofty hight survey 
Thy years of toil, of peaceful victories won, 
Of dreams made real, largest hopes outrun! 
Look forward! Brighter than earth’s morning ray 
Streams the pure light of heaven’s unsetting sun, 
The all-unclouded dawn of life’s immortal day.” 


The second is written, with memory of the first, by 
Whittier, on the occasion of the eightieth birthday of 
Holmes. We copy it from The Boston Advertiser to 
which it was sent last week: 


“ Climbing the path that leads back nevermore, 
We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer; 
Now, face to face, we greet him, standing here 
Upon the lonely summit of Fourscore. 
Welcome to us, o’er whom the lengthened day 
Is closing, and the shadows deeper grow, 
His genial presence like an afterglow 
Foliowing the one just vanishing away. 
* Long be it ere the Table shall be set 
For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 
And Love repeat, with smiles and tears thereat, 
His own sweet songs, that time shall not forget. 
Waiting with him the call to come up higher, 
Life is not less, the heavens are only nigher!” 
We compare the two only to becharmed with them 
both. Who can make choice when love and beauty are 
matched against beauty and love? 








——: 
MESSIANIC CITIZENSHIP. 


THE members of the Church of Ephesus, to which 
Paul addressed one of his Epistles, were, for the most 
part, prior to their acceptance of the Gospel, Gentile 
idolators; and referring to this condition, he said to 
them: ‘ Ye were without Christ, being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the Cove. 
nants of promise, having no hope, and without God in 
the world.” (Ephes. ii, 12.) Describing them as 
were after their conversion to Christ, he further said: 
‘‘ Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreign. 
ers, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house. 
hold of God.” (Ephes. ii, 19.) They had, according to 
this statement, by becoming Christian’ acquired the sta. 
tus of citizenship in the spiritual commonwealth o 
kingdom of Christ. Being ‘* aliens” and “ strangers” jp 
their former state, they had, so to speak, been natural. 
ized, and thus had become Messianic citizens, and were 
entitled to all the privileges, ummunities and hopes of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 

The apostle, in his Epistle to the Philippians, addregg. 
ing them as Christians, said: ‘‘ For our conversation jg 
in Heaven.” (Philip. iii, 20.) This passage in the Revised 
Version of the New Testament is thus rendered: “Fy 
our citizenship is in Heaven.” This is the better render. 
ing, since the Greek word politewma means citizenship, 
and not conversation in the usual sense of this term. Jp 
the same Epistle the apostle, according to the common 
English Version, said: ‘‘ Only let your conversation be 
as it becometh the Gospel of Christ.” (Philip. i, 27.) The 
words ‘* let your conversation be” are used to translate 
the Greek verb politeuo, which means to live and act ag 
a citizen; and when Paul employed this word this is just 
the idea which be meant to convey. Implying that the 
Philippian Christians were citizens in the Messianic 
Kingdom, he exhorted them to act in accordance with 
the great principles of the gracious charter under which 
they had acquired this citizenship. This charter is “the 
Gospel of Christ,” and hence their citizenship under it 
and by it should be held and exercised in agreemeut 
with its rules. Citizenship in Corist’s kingdom, with 
its high bonors, privileges, immunities and duties, is the 
germinal thought that was in the apostle’s mind, and 
underlies the exhortation which he gave. He was anx- 
ious that this citizenship should be conducted 1n a man- 
ner worthy of the source whence it came, 

We learn from the Bible that Carist has a kingdomin 
this world anda kingdom in Heaven, and that this king. 
dom is essentially the same in both worlds. Heaven is 
one part of this kingdom and earth is another part 
Those who are citizensin Cbrist’s kingdom on earth ar 
ipso facto citizens of his kingdom in Heaven; and wha 
they leave this world and actually go to Heaven, the 
will there at once be recognized and treated as citizens, 
They will need no new naturalization, since they ar 
already Messianic citizens, entitled by grace to be sush 
in the Heavenly world. The transference by death from 
earth to Heaven will put them into the full and com- 
plete possession and enjoyment of all that belongs to 
Heavenly citizenship. Messianic citizenship on earth 
will then merge itself into Messianic citizenship in 
Heaven, becoming the latter by simply changing worlds. 
The citizen will carry bis citizenship, and also the evi- 
dence of its reality, with him, as he passes from earth 
into the heavenly country; and there will be no one to 
dispute his title, or cail in question his right to enjoy 
its privileges in the fullest measure. His citizen-title 
being good here, will be just as good there. The great 
head of the Messianic kingdom, from whom the citizen- 
ship is derived, and in whose ** book of life” the reality 
is recorded, is himself its guaranty in and for both 
worlds. The citizen here will not be an alien and stran- 
ger there, but wiil there be just what he was here in his 
relations to Christ. 

Itis worthy of note that this citizenship is, in respect 
to all persons of whom it is true, precisely the same 
status. There are no half-way citizens in the Messianic 
kingdom, whether on earth or in Heaven, and no grants 
or special privileges to some which are denied to othe!s, 
and no grades of citizenship implying different degrees 
of the idea. This citizenship, if it exists at all, always 
exists so completely as to embody the entire reality 
wherever it exists, no matter what may be the dis- 
tinction between citizens in other respects, It is 
just as complete a fact on earth as it isin Heaven. In 
this citizenship “there is neither Jew nor Greek; there 
is neither bond nor free; there is neither male nor fe 
male”; but all are “‘ one in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. iii, 28.) 
Being united to him as the Head of the kingdom, they 
all have the same citizen status, wherever they are, and 
whatever they are. A black skin has no disadvantages 
as compared with a white skin, and a slave has no dis- 
advantages as compared with his master. The petty 
and transient distinctions of this life are unknown and 
of no consequence in Messianic citizenship. 

So, also, the process of naturalization by which this 
citizenship is acquired is the same in respect to all men- 
All men are by nature aliens, and they can become the 
children of God and citizens of the Messianic kimgdom 
only * by faith in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. iii, 26.) This 
will put them in the relation of citizens, without refer 
ence to what they were prior to faith, The condition of 
such citizenship is one that applies to all men and is 
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glike for allmen. The worst man on earth may become 
such a citizen by settling his accounts with God through 
Christ. Faith in Christ will secure to him the entire 
status with all its privileges. No man on earth is 80 

as not to need such a faith; and no one having the 
knowledge of Christ, if refusing to believe in him, can 
pecome a citizen in his kingdom, either in this world or 
inthe next. Faith in Christ is the naturalizing process 
for attaining this royal and glorious citizenship; and 
this faith must be exercised while we are probationers 
inthis world. The Bible nowhere preaches the great 
doctrine of faith as a condition of salvation after death. 
The doctrine applies to this life and this only. If here 
we fail, then we fail forever. 

To persuade men to become Messianic citizens by faith 
in Christ, and then to live and act ‘‘as it becometh the 
Gospel of Christ,” is the one idea to which Paul devoted 
his life. He was far the most successful preacher of 
Christ that the world has ever known. His Epistles 
were written to those who professed to be Christians; 
and his great object was to incite them to ‘‘walk” worthy 
of the vocation wherewith *‘they had been” called, with 
all lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, forbear- 
ing one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” (Ephes. iv, 1--3.) He 
desired to have them *‘ rooted and grounded in love,” 
and prayed that God would grant them “ according to 
the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might 
by bis Spirit in the inner man,” and that Christ might 
dwell in their hearts ‘‘by faith.” To preach ‘the un- 
searchable riches of Christ” was the work of his life, 
pursued ‘‘in season and out of season” until, as ‘‘Paul the 
aged,” he suffered martyrdom and went to Heaven. His 
Messianic citizenship was such as ‘‘ becometh the Guspel 
of Christ.” 





ANAVAL OFFICER TALKING TO THE MARINES. 





WE have been requested to answer the statements of 
Lieutenant Wood, of the United States Navy, alleging 
that Christian missions in China are a failure. The 
statements have been published in a number of the secu- 
lar papers, in a few cases with favorable comment; but 
they are so absurd in themselves that we have not hith- 
erto deemed it necessary to notice them. The friends 
of missions have no reason or desire to object to such 
criticiso1s as are founded on facts. Lieutenant Wood’s 
conclusions are entirely independent of the facts; they 
are based on a most grotesque perversion of the facts. 
Look at some of his statements : 


(1.) “It is not extravagant to say that the work of mis- 
sionaries in China and Korea has been absolutely without 
result, except to hold them up to the ridicule of natives.”’ 

(2., ‘It has been stated, and I concur in the belief, that 
there is not a Chinese convert of Christianity of sound 
mind within the extert of China.” 

(3.) “* The converts we hear of in this country are merely 
the menials employed about the quarters of missiovaries, 
who, for a salary of $4 a month, become converts, but when 
discharged there is no further evidence of change of 
mind.” 

(4.) ‘‘ Missionaries do not mix with the natives to any 
considerable extent, and many of the meetingsare not only 
in English, but with the missionaries themselves as the 
audience.” 

(5.) “ As for a nobleman of Korea or a mandarin of China 
ever acknowledging the Christian faith, such a thing was 
never heard of.’ 

(6) ** As a matter of fact, they are looked upon about as 
is the Salvation Army in America, only to a degree ten 
times as great.”’ 

(7.) “The translation of the Bible the missionaries pre- 
pared for them isin a lingo which stands in the 
same relation to the mandarin tongueor classical language 
of the country used in court and as the official language all 
over the country, that the obscure Negro dialect of Louisi- 
ana stands with classical English.” 

(8.) ‘When the missionaries located in Fuh-chau they 
learned the language of that locality and could use no 
other, either in speech or to write in making a tranlation.” 

Itseems a mere waste of time and space to answer 
these most absurd statements, but perhaps we can in 
this way bring out the truth about missions in China 
more clearly. 

1. Is it true that the missionaries have achieved 
“absolutely no result”? Let ussee. They have 34,555 
native communicants, not including the 485,403 con- 
verts reported by the Roman Catholics. They have 
14,817 pupils in their schools; they are training men in 
their medical schools for positions in the Chinese army 
andnavy. Are these simple specimen facts to be classi- 
fied under the head of “ absolutely no result”? If the 
only “ result” achieved is * ridicule,” how happens it 
that the Government of Caina chose a missionary to be 
atthe head of its university in Peking; that the great 
statesman, Li Hung Chang, chose a missionary to be 
physician to his wife; that the people of a whole prov- 
ice poured out their gratitude to missionaries during 
the great famine ? 

2. But of all these 34,555 converts not one, according 
tothe Lieutenant, is of ‘sound mind.” He does not 
“’y whether they b.came converts because they were 

me, or became iusahe because they were converts. 
Of course all the 162 native ordained ministers, serving 
48 pastors of churches and as evangelists and teachers, 


| ¥einsane, and yet none of our missionaries have found 





it out. A number of Chinese converts have been in this 
country and been subject to public inspection, but none 
of them showed any indication of lacking in soundness 
of mind. 

8. These converts, not one of whom is of “sound 
mind,” are menials, and pose as converts because they 
are paid therefor at the rate of $4 a month. When 
their pay ceases they cease to be Christians; or, in the 
words of the Lieutenant, there is ‘no further evidence 
of change of mind.” It would seem from this that it is 
only while they are converts that they are not of sound 
mind. Four dollar8 a month for each convert would be,as 
Dr. 8S. L. Baldwin has already shown, $138,220 a month, 
or $1,658.640 a year; or more than twice the amount 
furnished all the missionaries in China for their own sala- 
ries, for the building and sustaining ofall the churches 
and schools, for hospital and printing purposes, and for 
other expenses. Mr. Wood’s arithmetic is plainly at 
fault. If tae converts are converts only for the $4 a 
month salary, why did they voluntarily contribute last 
year $44,173 for the spread of the ‘‘ Jesus doctrine ”? 
Why did they raise money and send native teachers to 
show the Koreans the way of life? And what kind of a 
convert was Mr. Ahok to give $10 000 for Christian edu- 
cation when he only received $48 a year as a convert? 
And what shall be said of his wife, the daughter of a 
mandarin, for hiring herself out as a menial at $4 a 
month, simply to pose as a convert when she is the wife 
of a wealthy merchant? 

4. That the missionaries themselves constitute their 
own audiences, Lieutenant Wood never learned by ob- 
servation. He ceuld not have gone to missionary meet- 
ings in Fuh-chau or any other city in China and found 
the missionaries making up the audience. They are 
constantly mixing with the people, making itinerant 
tours among them, talking to them in their own lan- 
guage; and teaching them to sing Christian hymns, 

5. It is true that not many mandarins or noblemen 
have become Christians. But that is not a strong point 
against Christian missions, for there are only about 
15,000 civil mandarins in all China. Moreover, it is not 
true that the conversion of one of them was never heard 
of. The Rev. John Ross speaks of mandarins in Man- 
churia who are believers in Jesus. He says one of the 
most influential mandarins in that section of the Empire 
laid before him certain conditions which, if granted, 
would enable men to be received into the Christian 
Church and still remain mandarins. There are many 
Chinamen holding degrees who are professing Chris- 
tians. In Korea, tho only recently occupied, officials of 
high rank are among the inquirers; one mission alone 
has a theological class of ten native students preparing 
for the ministry, and a missionary recently held a bap- 
tismal service in the house of the chief magistrate of a 
certain town. 

6. It is in violation of the most obvious facts to say 
that the missionaries in China are looked upon as ten 
degrees lower than the Salvationists in America. Dr. 
Williams, whose ‘* Middle Kingdom” is the standard 
work on China, was a missionary; so was Professor 
Legge, of Oxford University; so was Dr. Medhurst, 
Drs. Williamson, Martin, of the Imperial University, 
Lambuth, Baldwin, Ashmore, Allen (who has translated 
for the Chinese Government about ninety volumes of 
history, geography, science, etc.), Mateer, Hart, and 
scores of other men of high attainments and reputation 
are missionaries ; and the rank and file of the mission- 
ary force will compare favorably with any class of men 
at home, even naval officers, 

7. The Mandarin is not the classical language of Chi- 
na. The classical language isthe Wenili. In this lan- 
guage which is the only universal language in China, 
there exist five versions of the Bible, the earliest of 
which is Dr. Marshman’s, printed in 1822. In the Man- 
darin dialect, whica is the colloquial medium of large 
populations in North China, the New Testament was 
published as long ago as 1856. Another translation was 
made in 1870, ance this has since been revised, In 1875 
the Old Testament was published in Mandarin. The 
Fuh-Chau ‘ lingo,” so-called by Lieutenant Wood, is 
but one ef the dozen dialects into which translations 
have been made. Translations have been made into the 
dialects because only about 6,000,000in all China could 
read the Bible in the classical language: when the mis- 
sionaries read from it they translate it into the colloquial 
dialect. The colloquial versionsare made for the benefit 
of the masses who cannot read the classical versions, 

8. This, of course, isas false as the statement which 
precedes it, There isnot a shadow of excuse for making 
it. It is due either to gross ignorance or sheer malice, 
or perhaps it was intendcd for the ‘‘ marines.” 

This whole series of charges is palpably false. We 
are amazed that anybody intelligent and honorable 
enough to belong to the nav.l service of the United 
States could make himself responsible for such baseless 
attacks. They do not harm the missions; they are too 
absurd on the face of them for that. There are too 
many unprejudiced observers visiting China and inves- 
tigating the work of missions to make it possible that 
such perversions should be accepted as truth. The 
more the real facts come to be known the greater will 
be the appreciation of the character and achievements 
of missionaries in China. A few may affect to believe 





what Lieutenant Wood says, but the many will reject 


his testimony and charge him in their own minds with 
** conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 


~S 


THE LONDON STRIKE. 


THE strike of the London dockmen is for regular 
wages at twelve ceuts an hour, sixteen cents for over- 
time, and six dollars when working by the week. That 
does not seem exorbitant, when we remember that in 
this city regular hands are paid twelve to fifteen dollars, 
and from twenty-five to forty-five cents an hour for 
might work. The London strike has now gone on for 
two weeks, with an issue still uncertain, but with great 
suffering to the men, and general sympathy on the part 
of the public. It is not possible that with wages at eight 
and ten cents au hour, the public sympathy should not 
be with the strikers; and when we are told that Canon 
Liddon, of St. Paul’s, has subscribed to their reiief fund, 
and that Canon Fleming, of York Cathedral, in a ser- 
mon last Sunday expressed his sympathy with the strik- 
ers, and that Cardinal Manning had asked their leader 
Mr. Burns, to call that he might express to him his ad- 
miration at the excellent order maintained by the men, 
and congratulate him on their general good behavior, 
we may be sure that it is the desire of nearly all people 
that the strikers may be successful. The aifficulty 
seems to be that the great Dock Company is not finan- 
cially prosperous, and that it is really a question of 
doubt if it could pay any dividend with an increase 
of wages. This makes it very slow to give wages 
which even allow a bare living to the men. 

They do these things better than they used to. The 
reader of the history of London, or the reader of *‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge,” will remember that there have been terri- 
ble riots in the past, when the starving laborers have 
taken possession of its streets and sacked the city. Now 
the laborers do better. They combine, they bave their 
headquarters, their committeemen and their lead- 
ers; they make long and _ careful preparations; 
they put before the public their condition and their 
wants, and secure the sympathy of all classes of the 
community. It is better to combine peaceably to raise 
wages than it is to sack a city. 

One explanation of the public sympatby is in the fact 
that the Dock Company is regarded asa sort of Dock 
Trust, with heavily inflated stock, and officered in an 
extravagant way. If it cannot pay a dividend on ics 
stock, it can pay large salaries to an unnecessary num- 
ber of managers. Then the Dock Company, having 
yielded the larger part of the demands of the men,stands 
out on so simple a matter as the regular rate at twelve 
cents an hour. This would amount to scarce a hundred 
thousand dollars a year: and that for thissum the trade 
of the city should be paralyzed, and perhaps permanent- 
ly lost, seems quite indefensible and ridiculous; and so 
even the London Times says. 

It was not at all a wise thing for the managers, led by 
Mr. Burns, totbreaten a general sympathetic strike, That 
means lawlessness. For example, for the gas men to 
strike and put the city in darkness, would be playing 
into the hands of thieves. It would be a revolutionary 
outrage, and we are glad that this blunder has been 
averted by wiser counsels. As we write we do not know 
what the result will be, but thus far the propbecies of 
those who seem to imagine that astrike is always wrong, 
and always a disaster to the men, have not been fulfilled, 
They will, certainly gain much by the strike, if they do 
not gain ali they desire. They gain it through some suf- 
fering and hunger, but it will bea solid gain. Combi- 
nations of labor and of capital are equally justifiable, if 
kept within legal limits and not complicated by violent 
methods of preventing other laborers from accepting 
work. 

New York has seen one strike of wharf laborers in 
January, 1887, that was purely a sympathetic strike, as 
the laborers had no injuries of their own to complain of, 
but struck, imagining to help the coal handlers. It did 
no good, but was a failure, and wages were rather low- 
ered than raised as a consequence. While it lasted it 

os a great damage tothe city; but it cannot at all com- 
pare, in this respect, with the London strike, which may 
permanently drive shipping to other English ports, even 
as the ship-building trade was, by a similar cause, driven 
to the Mersey. But we hope for a speedy settlement 
which shall be reached withuut violence, and shall give 
better wages to the ill-paid laborers. 
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OUR INDIAN EDUCATION POLICY. 


OvUR missionary societies engaged in the work of In- 
dian education must be prepared to face a serious exi- 
gency. It is probable that very soon they will have to 
forego the help they have ‘ere from the United 
States Treasury in their education of Indian children, 

The Government has educated Indians in two classes 
of schools, Government schools and cuntract schools, 
The former are under the complete control of the Gov- 
ernment and wholly supported by it, buildings and 
teachers and board being all provided out of the United 
States Treasury. But the Government has not been 
able to provide instruction for all the youth, and has 
been willing to be aided by missionary societies, which 
provide buildings and teachers and secure the pupils, 








for whose support and instruction the Indian Bureau 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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pays from one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars 
each peryear. This was not regarded as an ideal ar- 
rangement, nor one free from complications, but it 
seemed unavoidable; while the teaching in these contract 
schools, conducted under missionary netives, was gene- 
raly better than that in the Government schools, with 
their political patronage and corruption. 

But with the gradual civilization of the Indian, and 
the necessity of his depending on agriculture or on the 
Government for support rather than on the chase, comes 
the increased power of the Government to provide for 
his education and increased obligation. Further, the 
question becomes more serious whether it is right, ex- 
cept under stress of the most strenuous necessity, for 
the United States Government evenin this way to give 
a subvention to religious schools, nearly sufficient to 
pay their entire running expenses. At any rate it cannot 
be expected that the policy of making contracts witb 
religious schools will be permanent; and already it is 
announced by the Indian Bureau that no more schools 
will be added to the contract list, and that the number 
of contracts wich schools on this list wall be diminished 
as rapidly as Government provision can be made for the 
scholars. 

This means that if the religious schools are to be 
maintained—and to some extent they must be, at least 
for the training of teachers and preachers—then the 
churches must be prepared to contribute more liberally 
for the maintenance of their Indian work. We must 
not complain of this, nor protest against it, but accept 
the inevitable and the right, and do what is necessary. 
The Presbyterians have nearly twenty-five hundred 
Indian children in school, and receive contracts in 
boarding-schools for 377. The Friends receive contracts 
for 252,and the Congregationalists for 232, and the 
Roman Catholics for a much larger nnmber, 


in 
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POINTS FOR PROGIBITION. 


59. Hiagn LICENSE is considered astep in advance of 
low license by many, particularly by those who do not 
favor Prohibition. Not a few seem toregard it asa sort 
of panacea for all the ills of intemperance, It contem- 
plates a considerable advance in the fees exacted of deal 
ers and is generally accompanied by harder conditions, 
severer restrictions and increased penalties, The fees 
range from about $300 to $1,000 or more. The theory 
of the friends of high license is tnat the larger the fee the 
fewer the saloons, the more respectable and law-abiding 
the saloon-keepers, and the easier the enforcement ot 
the law. Those who pay a high fee, it is contended, will 
band themselves together and prevent unlicensed and 
unprincipled dealers from engag ng in the traffic. Bu: 
the result, where high lcense has been tried, does not, 
so far as we have been able to learn, support this conten 
tion. 

60. Few licensed dealers who have been long in 
the business preserve enough conscience to observe 
all the requirements of the law themselves. In one 
case we have in mind where the high licensed deal- 
ers notified the unlicensed dealers that uniess they quit 
selling they would be reported for prosecution the lat- 
ter threatened retaliation. They reminded the higb 
license menthat they themselves had been violating the 
law by sellin, on Sunday, by selling tu minors, and by 
other specific acts, for all of which the evidence coulv 
and would be furnished. The outcome of it was that 
the unlicensed places were not reported, and the un- 
licensed dealers were not molested. Experience shows 
that the liquor business cannot be expected to police its 
own evils. That which produces and thrives on vice and 
crime cannot act asa guardian either of morality or 
law. 
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Cditorial 1 Votes. 


THE three things of which Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, speaks as being “ not convenient,” and whicb 
he directed the Ephesian Christians to avoid, are “ filthi- 
ness,”’ ‘foolish talking” and * jestipg.”’ These things are 
‘‘not convenient” in the sense that they are not becoming, 
not fitand proper. They all relate to the use of the tonzure 
in conversation, and are all a misuse of tne tongue. The 
‘*filtbiness”’ referred to consists in indecent, indecorou-~ 
and obsceve langage, such as becomes no lips, and espe 
cially Christian lips. Such language implies a correspond- 
ing filthy heart, since “out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.’* He whose lips are loaded with tilthy 
and indecent words is both vulgarand corrapt. The words 
he uses are an index to his character. The ‘‘fvolish talk- 
ing,’’ mentioned by the apostle, consists in idle, senseless, 
insipid and foolish chit-chat, gossip and gabble, that has vo 
value, tends to no profit, benefits nobody, and is indeed a 
pure waste of time and breat®®, Paul’s idea is that the con 
versation of a Christian should be of a higher grade, and 
of a grave, more serious aod substantial cnaracter, espe 
cially in view of the fact that “every idle word that meno 
shall speak, they sball give accouut taervof in the day ot 
judgment.”” (Matt. xii, 36.) Meo hiviug.o a world wuere 
so much is at stake, and so much to be done, ougot to hav: 
no time forthbis kind of “tovulisn telkiug,” and o.ght to 
spend no breath iu such talking. Toey can make a much 
better use of toeir tongues. The “jesting”’ included in 
things “not convenient” is not urbanity, politeness or mere 
pleasantry, but that sort of “ jesting’”’ which consists in 


improper levity, frivilous witticism and scurrility of lan- 
guage, of which there is a great deal among men, and which 
is sometimes found on Christian lips, and may be heard 
even in the Christian pulpit on the lips of ministers. Wedo 
not suppose that all humorand pleasantries should be absv- 
lutely excluded from Christian conversation, so as to make 
the Christian a dull, dry, sour, morose and unsocial being 
with whom no one can comfortably mingle. And yet humor 
and pleasantries that contain low, vulgar and impure allu- 
sions, or that are sarcastic and inflict pain on the sensibili- 
ties of others, or that bring sacred and serious things into 
ridicule, belong to the category of things ‘‘not convenient,” 
and ought to have no place in the conversation of Chri3- 
tians. Paul directed the Ephesians to avoid this sort of 
“jesting,’”’ and in so doing showed the delicacy and refine- 
ment of nis own conscience. Let us then suppose that the 
Apostle’s ethical idea in respect to the use of the tongue 
were universally put into practice, so that al! ‘‘filthiness,”’ 
all ‘foolish talking” and all improper “‘jesting’’ would dis- 
appear from the world; and canthere be any doubt whether 
such a change would be an immense improvement to 
human society, and make this a much better world in 
which to live? The Pauline theory on this subject is not 
extravagant, but the very best sort of good, practical sense; 
and justin proportion as men practice it will they reap 
the benefits thereof Let any one embody it in practice, 
and he will be a living proof of its excellence. 


THE Christian Register, Unitarian, says: 


“The old Orthodoxy was very careful ‘to insist that the con- 
vert should know just the hourand the minute when he was 
converted. In relations of experience in revival meetings, con- 
verts were encouraged to make them as dramatic ag possible. 
In such meetings the young man or woman who had never lei 
a violent or tumultuous course of sin, but whose religious nature 
was gr. dually unfolding and ripening, asthe flower expands in 
the sun, was at a disadvantage.” 


Aud yet President Edwards said: 


“There are many that do not know the time when they had 
the first exercises of grace. do not know that it is the grace of 
conversion, an! sometimes do not think it to be sotilla long 
time after. And many, when they come to entertain a great 
hope that they areco verted, if they remember what they ex- 
perienced in the first exercises of grace, they are at a loss 
whether it was any more than a common illumination, or 
whether some other more clear and remarkable experience. that 
they had afterward, was net the first that was of asaving na- 
ture. Andthe manner of God's work on the soul is (sometimes 
especiaily) very mysterious, and itis with the kingdom of God 
as to its manifestation in the heart of a convert as it is said in 
Mark iv, 26,2 , 28: *So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed inthe ground, and should sleep, and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up. he knoweth not 
how, for the earth bringeth forth of herself, first the blade. then 
the ear, then the full cornin the ear.’ ” 


Chis is ina paper describing surprising conversions, and 
we have thought it worth while to reprint it as an illustra- 
tion of the ignorance with which some people describe the 
beliefs of ‘‘ old Orthodoxy.” 





SoME Republican newspapers and a few Republican or- 
ganizations are making aspectacle of themselves and doing 
what they can to induce the party to stultify itself on the 
subject of Civil Service Reform. The party has been thor 
oughly and irrevocably committed to this Reform, both in 
its National and State platforms, and its return to the 
control of the Federal Government, last November, was 
due in no small degree to its solemn promise firmly to es- 
tablish it. To turn back now to the old spoils system and 
openly repudiate all these pledges, would be an act of per- 
fidy abhorrent to every man who has a sbred of conscience. 
The Republican Party is not more certainly and honorably 
committed to the priaciple of Protection than it is to the 
priociple of reform of the Civil Service, and yet a few 
respectable party papers have so far forgot themselves as 
vot only to attack the Civil Service Law but the principle 
itself: and we hear mutterings of discontent against Com- 
missioner Roosevelt for his faithfulness in administering 
the law. There are abundant reasons, in addition to that 
of simple honesty, which is all sufficient in itself, for ad 
hering co the pledges of the National platforms. Such an 
expression as the following resolution, which was adopted 
recently by a general meeting of Republican clubs in the 
Third Congressional District of Maryland, is both wicked 
and absurd: 

* Resolved, That we. as Republicans, pledge ourselves not to 

support any one for office, either national, state, or city, who is 
in favor of the present odious Civil Service Law, or its applica- 
ionin the distribution of public patronage, whereby the major- 
ity of appointments are awarded to young men fresh from 
schools and colleges, while active, intelligent, educated gnd de- 
serving men of our own party are barred out on account of age, 
or have failed to answer foolish questions not pertinent to the 
service in which they are seeking employment. We believe that 
the present Civil Service Law is a relic of European govern- 
ments, is injurious to party success, and not at all appropriate 
to a republican form of government, and therefore should be re- 
pealed.” 
‘Young men fresh from schools and colleges’’ are vastly 
to be preferred to older men fresh from the ward caucus. 
If the merit system keeps out the “ heelers,”’ so much the 
worse for the “‘ heelers,’’? and so much the better for the 
system. But fortuvately a knot of Maryland politicians do 
not constitute the Republican Party. No State Convention 
of the party will follow their lead Political sense alone 
would prevent so great a piece of folly. The party must 
faithfully keep its pledges, whatever hungry politicians 
and short-sighted newspapers may say. 





THERE is no bureau in any of the departments of the 
Government at Washington that requires more fine and 
s*rong qualities to insure a wise ano safe administra'ion 
than the Bureau of Peusions. No system is more liable to 
abuse than the pension system. Tho founded on just and 
right principles, and supported by a national sense of obli- 
gation and gratitude to those who, losing life in the service 





of the country, left widows or other dependents needing 








help; or, losing limb or health, found their eg; 

labor impaired when the days of peace relieved them from 
a soldier's duty, it must be guarded at every point against 
fraud and rascality. The country bad no patience with 
niggardly and censorious policy of the last Administration. 
but, in rebuking it, there was no intention of app , 
the other extreme. Commissioner Tanner, himself & crip- 
pled veteran, is a warm-hearted, impulsive, Zenerons. 
mioded man, an enthusiastic friend and advocate of 
deserving claimants, and, withal a man of ability; but he 
has drawn severe criticism on his administration ag eo», 
missioner, by these very qualities. Heis impatient of re 
lays in the examination of claimants; he is anxious that 
deserving pensioners have a higher rating, that. legal dig. 
culties be reduced, and that the road to the pension Office 
be mafle as easy as possible Hence, charges of laxness 
have arisen against him, and an investigation has been de. 
manded and conceded. We do not apprehend that any- 
thing of a serious nature will be established as the result 
of this examination There has been apparent a lack of 
judicial temper, of due appreciation of the effect of certain 
acts,of care in the application of safeguards against fraud, 
and of asound discretion; but no positive wrong jg indi. 
cated. The Commissioner’s speeches have considerably hight. 
eued, if they have not largely made the c+se against him, 
His reported remark at the Grand Army Encampmegt 
concerning soldiers’ widows, was as unfortunate as & gen. 
erous, impulsive, unguarded tcngue could easily make, 


INTERNAL Revenue Collector Crenshaw, of Georgia, ay 
appointee of President Cleveland, has just served out his 
term, and turned over the office to his successor, Colonel 
Johnson. Onretiring he seut out a number of invitations 
to a social gatheriog, including Colonel Jobnson and other 
prominent Republicans. Then in the presence of his 
guests, and in response to an address presenting hima 
gzold watch, he used these word-: 

“Gentlemen, I return my commission with fondness but for 
one more office. My ambition dictates to me one more aspira. 
tion. That is, when all the rottenness, speculation, frauds, cop. 
ruption, venality, rascality, pilfering, antedated orders of re. 
moval from office, followed by requests io modify resignation, 
social equality between whites and blacks, co-education Of the 
races, and all the outrageous misdeeds of Republican misrule 
are conglomerated in one mass and heaped in one pile, Iama 
candidate for the torch to apply the flame to this ‘ cracking 
kindling.’ When this is done and nought remains of the mem. 
ories of the Republican Party, we will be politically blessed 
with peace, presperity and happiness. Then good will and 
willing cheer will pervade the broad domains of our country, 
and sectional feeling will no longer have existence.” 
Collector Johnson, astounded and indignant at sucha 
breach of bospitality and good manners, made a very brief 
and dignified reply, after which many of the insulted 
guests retired. Tne Southern people have repeatedly said 
that the only tuing they have to ask of the present Admia- 
istration, in the way of appointments, is that gentlemen be 
selected. The Crenshaw episode and that other of the At 
lanta Post-office, make the request both reasonable ai 
timely. 

It was one of the teachings of Slavery that a colored 
woman had no virtue to be protected; and one of the chief 
misfortunes of the Negro of the South to-day is the per- 
sistence of this sentiment. While the laws in all the 
Southern States make it a felony to intermarry between 
the races, public sentiment has allowed the concubinage 
of a colored woman to go unpunished, and such women 
have not been excluded from most colored churches, partly 
as a protest against the law which discriminates so severely 
against virtuous relationships. A number of Negroes in 
Memphis, Tenn., have caused half a-dozen white men to 
be indicted for living regularly with colored mistresses. 
Several cases have been dismissed. but there are indict- 
ments against three such men; and under the law they may 
if convicted, be imprisoned for a term of from one to five 
years. This action of the colored men made quite an ex 
citement, and they were called ‘* black caps,” and it looked 
fora while as if there might be a ‘‘ white-cap” attack 
made on them; but when it was found that nothing more 
was proposed by the colored men than to bring indictments 
in the courts, the talk of violence subsided. It is certainly 
an atrocious condition of things, that no notice is taken of 
it by the public so long as a white man and a colored 
woman live together in sin, while, should they marry, 
lynching would be almost inevitable, and the states prison 
sure if they escaped the noose. The Memphis movement 
may well spread elsewhere, so long as it is made simply al 
agreement among certain men to combine their influence 
and effortsin enforcing the law, and removing the stain 
upon the reputation and character of colored women. 
Thechurcbeso‘’ a better character have been for years 
giving their help, as are those under the iafluence of North- 
ern missionary bodies. 


WE understand that what are called the “ceiling 
frauds,” perpetrated against this state in repairing the 
ceiling of the Assembly Chamber of the State House, 
which a special committee of the Assembly some months 
ago investigated and exposed, and which, according to the 
report of this committee, involved a conspiracy to cheat 
the State by contractors Snaith and Sullivan, and ex-6a- 
perintendent of public buildings, Charles B. Andrews, and 
which actually did cheat the State out of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars, are about tu be submitted by 
tne District Attorney of Albany County to the considera 
tion of a grand jury, and thut the Attornev-General of the 
Stare iatends to bring a suit agaiast the conspirators for 
the recovery of the stolen fands. This is just the cuurse 
whicb was recommendei by the committee who examined 
iuto the matter, ani which ought *o nave heeo pursued 
months azo. The truth is that there seems to have beet 
almost no end to the rascalities connected with the build- 
ing of the State House of this state. These rascalities have 
been equal to those of the Tweed ring in this city, eve® ia 
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its palmiest days; and yet they have gone on from year to 

r, without interruption. We should think it about 
time to call a-balt, and find a place in the state prison for 
at least some of the villains. 


JupGE ALLEN, of the Court of Common Pleas of this 
city, did just the right thing when he decided that all the 
papers in the custody of the court connected with the Flack 
divorce suit, which had hitherto been kept secret, should 
be open to the inspection of the public. The newspapers 
id the right thing in publishing these papers, so that the 
‘eople might see the inside of this business as it appears on 
the official record. The judges of this court, Judges Book- 
staver and Beach not being present, did the right thing 
when last week they ordered these papers to be sent to the 
office of the District Attorney, with a request that they 
shoald be formally presented to the Grand Jury for its con- 
sideration, and also when they called the attention of the 
Bar Association to the contents of these papers, with 
aview to such action as it might see fittotake. Judge 
Bookstaver who, under exceedingly suspicious circum- 
stances, granted the order of divorce, and who afterward 
revoked the order, and there left the matter, has not been 
doing the right thing for himself in being absent from the 
city on his vacation while this subject is pending. Gov 
ervor Hill has not been doing the rigbt thing in not sum 
marily removiog Sheriff Flack from the office to which he 
isa public disgrace. Nothing is clearer than that a gross 
outrage was committed in these divorce proceedings, and 
that this outrage wasin pursuance of acriminal conspiracy, 
to procure a fraudulent divorce, involving Sheriff Flack 
and other parties. Such being the state of the facts, the 
whole matter should be investigated to the bottom; and 
those who have committed crimes should be punished as 
the law directs. 


ONE of the most comical things in modern court history 
is the letter of the King of the Sandwich Islands denying 
that he had a hand inthe late attempt at revolution; and 
yet people will believe that he instigated it and was con- 
veniently away from the palice when it occurred. The 
leaders were Robert Wilcox and Robert Boyd, two young 
halt-castes who were educated at an Italian military schoo} 
at an expense to the Government of twenty thousand dol- 
lars. This is one of the fruits of the Gibson régime under 
which the military and naval craze of King Kalakaua was 
given full rein. Wilcox, the chief rebel, wore white kid 
gloves and an Italian artillery officer’s uniform, while his 
followers, made up of escaped prisoners, city ruughs and 
mere boys, many of them wearing red shirts 4 la Garibal- 
di, formed a rabble who had no grievance to fight for nor 
any concert of purpose. Wilcox wheedled others into hi- 
schemes to overturn the present Government, and the evi 
dence points very strongly against the King and the Heir- 
ess Apparent us having known about his plans, if they did 

not even countenance them. The summary and energetic 
action of the foreign community rendered the whole 
scheme abortive, and that too in the short space of twelve 
hours. The American man-of war ‘‘ Adams,’ lying in 
port, was ready to offer assistance; but it was declined, 
the new Government (for which the King has no love) pre 
ferring to subdue the revolt itself with the aid of volun 
teers from among the citizens. The success in overturning 
the corrupt administration of Gibson and in curbing the 
extravagance and recklessness of the King, two years ago, 
and this later success in throttling a project which would 
have carried the Islands back to the days of hula dancing, 
wasteful expenditure and business depression, promise 
well for the future. If the outside world will only be pa- 
tient with the friends of good order who are grappling 
with the serious problems that Anglo Saxon civilization 
bas to grapple with in that little island realm, they will 
evolve a community life, political and social, that the 
American critics will consent to recognize. 





-...When The National Baptist called the attention of 
the publishers of The Voice to the fact that they were 
publishing a book which gave advice to young people how 
to drink wive and play cards,that paper defended the book. 
and continued to defend bota book and publishers when we 
supported The National Baptist. But we are very glad to 
say that the firm of Funk & Wagnalls has thought better 
of the matter, aad has published a card in The Voice say- 
ing that their ‘‘ attention has been called to the fact that a 
book on etiquet published some years ago by us gives ad- 
vice favorable to drinking wine, etc.’? They add that “‘the 
book had never been read by either member of our firm. 
but was passed upon in manuscript by professional read- 
ers, as is the custom in publishing houses.”” They then 
make this very satisfactory announcement, which we are 
glad to reprint in view of our criticisms of their inconsis- 
tency: 

“We have ordered the suppression end the destruction of all 
bound volumes and of all sheets of the book in stock. It will be 
revised befo1e republication.” 
We shall be glad to receive the thanks of The Voice for 
having called attention to the oversight of its publishers; 
and if that paper should also withdraw its defense of the 
book we shall consider it in a state of grace. 


--+.The Catholics of England (we quote from the Roman 
letter of The Catholic Mirror) have written to the Pope 
approving bis protest against the erection of a monument 
© Giordano Bruno, and they say: 


“Tt grieves us that certain men have had the insolent audacity 
to violate the reverence due to the Supreme vrontiff, and with 
him the whole Christian world. in erecting a monument to one 
Brano in the very place where he suffered the punishment due 
to his crimes. His monstrous opinions pat ferth concerning 
human society, government, States,-and the truth of philosophy 
‘exceed in perversity all others.” 
This is the most outspoken approval of persecution for 
©pinion’s sake we have seen lately from Roman Catholics. 
We are astonished that an English Catholic could have 
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Bravo was a religious unbeliever, and he wrote his unbe- 
lief. That was all; bad enough, but not an offense to be 
punished by long imprisonment and the stake. ‘‘The just 
punishment of his crimes!” Do American Catholics really 
approve of religious persecution? 


.... We thought we had done with the Centennials, but we 
have not. The National Bar Association, which met in 
Chicago last week, passed a resolution introduced by 
Charles Henry Butler of this city to celebrate in 1890 the 
one hundredth anniversary of the organization of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. A distinguished com- 
mittee was appointed to make proper arrangements for the 
occasion. As a nation, we have perhaps mure reason to be 
proud of our Supreme Court than of any other institution 
connected with the Government, and we are heartily glad 
that the centennial of its foundation is to be celebrated. 
The occasion will be a good one for lightening the burdens 
ef the Court and increasing the salaries of the Justices. 


....The Ohio Democracy last week resolved to “continue 
the battle for tariff reform,’ and then nominated a man 
for Governor who will take care that the battleis not made 
very hot. Mr. Campbell was enough of a Protectionist to 
vote against the Morrison Bill when be was in Congress. 
Plenty of Democrats voted for the Mills Bill who would 
have been glad to be able to dodge. The platform makes a 
point against Foraker’s nomination fora third term, as was 
to be ex 1ected; thoin this State Hill is now on his third 
term, having served out Cleveland’s unexpired term and 
been twice elected. 


...-Mr. Stoddard’s poem on ‘“* The Loss of Youth,” be- 
ginning ‘‘ There are gains for all our losses,’’ will never 
lose its popularity. No collection of poetry is witbout it, 
and every now and then it makes its appearance in the 
uewspapers and goes the rounds. But itis not often that 
it appears twice in the same number of any newspaper. 
This, however, happened in The Springfield Republican 
of August 25th, where the poem appeared on the third page 
and almost on the same spot of the next page. It seemed 
as tho the latter page had felt the lines and reproduced 
them. 


....-The Spirit of Missions, the organ of the Episcopal 
Board of Missions, bas for the frontispiece of its September 
number a picture of the pupils of St. Agnes Girls’ School, 
Osaka, Japan. But why St. Agnes? There is nct any St. 
Agnes known to that Church. There may be a Romap 
Catbolic saint canonized under that name, but no such 
Protestant Episcopal saint. The Catholic saint is the hero- 
ine of astory not to be told to girls, and of a miracle in 
which a man wasstruck stone blind, but we do not suppose 
that is believed by the patrons of this Board of Missions. 


.... The “City of Paris,’ of the Inman Line of Ocean 
steamships, has not only beaten the record of all other 
steamships crossing the Atlantic, but last week it beat its 
own record by nearly four hours. Its time from GQiteus- * 
town to Sandy Hook was five days, nineteen hours and 
eighteen minutes. It is a good thing to lower the records 
if it can be done safely. Modern civilization obliterates 
time and distance, but often at the expense of safety. In 
ocean travel it is better to go slow than to go down, 


...-The Archeological Institute, having made provision 
for the American School at Athens, is now trying to raise 
the eighty thousand dollars necessary to purcnase the site 
of the old Temple of Delphi, which the Greek Government 
is willing to have excavated under the direction of the 
American School, after refusing the privilege to the 
French. The chance to buy Delphi and excavate the choic- 
est spot in Greece is a rare one, and we hope the funds will 
be easily raised. 


.... The Georgia Baptist savs: 

“Right here in Augusta there have been for the past four 
years two white ladies employed in the Post-office, where there 
are seven colored men, one of whom is every day in their imme- 
diate presence, and yet they have not felt outraged. They know 
that these men are simply there in the discharge of their official 
duty, and that social equality. the ghost that seems to have dis- 
turbed a few of our white friends in Atlanta, has nothing what- 
ever to do wita it.” ? 


.... James Brownlee, D.D., the pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Port Richmond, Staten Island, was settled over 
that church in 1835, and hence has been its pastor for fifty- 
four years; and, now a venerable man, bas seen four gene- 
rations of communicants. He recently preached his forty- 
four hundred and ninety sixth sermon on the anniversary 
of his settlement. It is exceedingly rare that any pastorate 
has such a story to tell. 


....The disgraceful proceedings in a police court in Cali- 
fornia against Mr. Justice Field, based on the oath of Mrs. 
Terry, were last week dismissed by the court; and on this 
ground Judge Sawyer ordered his discharge from arrest 
under the warrant issued by the police court, and dismissed 
the habcas-corpus proceeding served out by him. ‘Lhe 
whole thing, so faras Mr. Justice Field is concerned, was a 
ridiculous farce. 


....Tammany Hall wants Governor Hill to remove 
Sheriff Flack from the office which he has disgraced. The 
Governor 1s reported as quite willing to do so provided that 
Tammany Hall will agreé to gratity bis wishes relating to 
certain matters in respect to the election of this fall. The 
Governor then, as it would seem, has his price in the way 
of political compensation for dving what it is his plain 
duty do do. 


.... The Louisville Courier-Journal says: 
“The attack made by the ruffian Terry on a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court will shock the country. The almost instant death 
of Terry was a penalty none too promptly executed. The op- 
portunity clothed the Marsha! with the power of the people, 
and he acted for an outraged nation.” 


The general sense of the American people entirely accords 
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--.. There is no dovbt that Governor Hill is arranging bis 
plans for securing a Democratic legislature in this state at 
the coming election, and calculating largely upon the rum- 
vote tohelp him. The friends of temperance, whether Pro- 
hibitienists or not, should unite their forces for bis defeat. 
The cause of temperance surely has nothing to hope from 
his success. 


....We are glad three Nortnern Congressmen have gone 
South as a Republican Committee to take part in the Con- 
grescional campaign in the Third District of Louisiana. 
Let them observe carefully the methods pursued in the 
campaign and at the poll:, and if those methods are honest 
and fair all shall be glad of the opportunity of saying so. 


....Judge Veazy, of Vermont, who has been appointed 
to succeed Judge Walker, also of Vermont, on the Inter- 
State Commission, has a most excellent reputation as a 
lawyer and judge, and his appointment gives great satis- 
faction. The President is bringing forward an excellent 
class of men for responsible Government positions. 


....dudge McConnell, of Chicago, has decided that, with 
the exception of Woodruff. all the parties indicted for the 
murder of Dr Cronin, must be tried together. One of the 
counts in the indictment is conspiracy to murder Dr. Cro- 
nin, andtbis made it eminently proper that the alleged 
conspirators should have a joint trial. 


.... The high protective tariff on foreign ministers is just 
now troubliog the First Presbyterian Church of Erie, 
Penn., which is not at all pleased that it will have to pay 
a thousand dollars into the United States Treasury for the 
privilege of being allowed to import as its pastor the Rev. 
Mr. Ross, of Ingersoll, Canada. 


....The Philadelphia Presbyterian asks for “‘more and 
better work among the Jews.”’ It might be better. There 
's one mission to the Jews in this city, conducted by tre 
Rev. Jacob Fresbmao, which publishes no financial ac- 
count whatever, and has refused to show it to us when 
asked. 


....-Mr David Dudley Field, in a recent speech before the 
American Bar Association, reterring to the tardiness of 
justice in this country, said: 

“So far as I am aware, there is noother country calling it- 
self civilized, where it takes so long to punish a criminal, and 
80 many years to get a final decision bet ween man and man.” 


....The Central Labor Union of this city has decided ‘to 
20 into the business of politics this fall. This means that 
the managers of the Union desigu to put the labor vote 
into the market, so far as they can do so, to be auctioneere 
off to the highest bidder. : 

-.--’* We are building our schools,’’ says the Catholic 
Review, ‘*‘ which some day the State will support.’’ We 
bope so, as unsectarian [free schools. 


.--. The applicants for office in the Nashville Post-office 
cevi muy toe tree Dighese grades in the Vivil Service ex>™j- 
nations were colored men. 

.... We said a passage was not in the Bible. The Church- 
man says it isin the Apocrypha. ‘That does not contradict 
our remark. 





PAUL summarized his ministry at Ephesus as follows: 

* Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
(Acts, xx, 21.) 
These two exercises, tho different in nature, are the con- 
curreut and initial movements of the soul in being saved 
by the grace of God in Christ. They are the conditions of 
eternal life for sinners as set forth in the Gospel. 


...-One who has lived to the age of seventy-five or eighty, 
upon a retrospect of his own life, can bardly fail to beim- 
pressively struck with the fact that nearly all those whom 
he knewin earlier years, and some of whom he tenderly 
loved and still remembers with deep interest, are no longer 
in this world, Such a man has outlived the great mass of 
his early companionsbips. God has spared him, but they 
are gone. 


.--.Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians is by Dr. Meyer 
styled ‘‘an epistle of t: e affections.”” There is not a word 
in it that contains any censure upon the Charch at 
Philippi, which was planted by his personal labors, or tne 
rebuke of any error. It overflows with the expression of 
love, and is radiant with the glow of this heavenly passion. 
That Church was thoroughly in sympathy with him when 
he was a prisoner at Roms. 


.--- Religious consolation—that is to say consolation and 
comfort arising from the Gospel of Christ and available to 
the Christian in seasons of trial and suffering—is worth to 
that Christian all that it costs to secure it. Itis the sweet- 
est balm that can be applied to his wounded sensibilities, 
and, at the same time, the most powerful tonic to strength-- 
en his patience and endurance. There is nothing equal to 
it as a relief to the heart. 


...-Rationalistic critics and skeptics may seem to dis- 
credit the Binle as much and as long as they please, but 
the Book itself, in the faith and heart of the Church and in 
the records of the race, will ouiJive thém all as a power to 
influence human thought and affect human destiny. The 
Bible has come to stay among men. It meets the deepest 
wants of our nature. No destructive criticism can kill it, 
or even arrest the career of its spiritual efficacy in the 
soul, 


..--Let the principle of ‘brotherly love’ rule all 
branches of the Church of Christ, and all the members of 
the same; and woileit might not abvolish all denomina- 
tional distinctions, it would cement them together in a 
commubpity of feeliug and co-operation that would make 
them practically one. Brotherly love is a primary article 
in every Christian creed that represents the teaching of 
the Bible. Itis always acceptable to God and useful to 








Written it. or an American Catholic paper printed it. 





with this view. 


man. It is sure to preyent all unhallowed strifes. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK IN BERLIN. 


BY THE REV. D. SCHLEY SCHAFF. 








THE poorer classes and the higher and aristocratic classes 
in Berlin are loyal tothe Church. The middle classes have 
to a considerable extent become entirely estranged from it 
or indifferent to. its ordinances. There are 90,000 Social- 
Democratic voters in the city, and they and the population 
they represent “if not atheistic are, at least, inclined to 
atheism.”’ l repeat the statement made to me in private 
conversation by Dr. Kégel, the chief court preacher. The 
extent of the population unreached by the ordinances of 
the Church may be approximately derived from the grow- 
ing neglect of baptism and confirmation and the ecclesias- 
tical rite of marriage. The larger half of the children of 
the city are still offered for baptism. Less thau one-half 
of the young people appear for confirmation. Only one- 
third of the marriages are celebrated according to the 
rite of the Church. Inthe last respect matters are grow- 
ing worse. In 1887 the civil marriages increased 792 per 
cent., the Church marriages only1.40 per cent. Systematic 
efforts are being made in most of the parishes to remedy 
these evils. —To mention only the case of the Jerusalem 
Parish, whose chief pastor, Dr. Schmeidler, is a leader of 
the liberal wing of the Berlin pulpit. A careful effort was 
made in 1888, as in the year preceding, by personal visita- 
tion and through letter by the parish pastors and the 
church officers to induce parents to offer their children for 
baptism and confirmation, and to induce couples who had 
been married by the civil magistrate to consent to be united 
according to the rite of the Church. The Churcn report of 
the year laments that only about one out of every four of 
the negligent parties had been aroused by theappeal. Not 
only does the Church endeavor to correct the growing lax- 
ness, the State authorities to some extent do thesame. I 
have it for example, on reliable authority, that, while no 
religious test exists for the police force, a policeman who 
neglects to have his child baptized is worried and harried 
until he repairs the neglect. If he persists in holding a deaf 
ear to words of counsel, he is removed from the beat he oc- 
cupies to another, and itis madeso disagreeable to him 
that he finally in self-defense submits to the ecclesiastical 
ritual. 

Earnest thought is being given to the best methods of 
relieviog the relivivus destitution of the city, and overcom- 
ing the religious indifference and atheism. The evangel- 
{cal pulpit is aroused to the conviction that something must 
be done, and dope bythe independent activity of the 
churches. But this isnot che only hopeful sign. There is 
a considerable body of laymen, whose numbers are increas- 
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tue concession of independent activity to laymen. They 
do not concede, for example, the wisdom of putting the 
parish Sabbath-schools into theirhands. There are men in 
Berlin, howbeit not of the evangelical pulpit so far as I] 
know, who still oppose the employment of laymen as 
teachers in the children’s service. Among the most active 
of the Christian laymen are such men as Graf Bernstorff, 
Graf Piickler, Banker Loesche, and the President of the 
Reichstag, von Levetzow. Some who stand near the Em- 
peror are prominently identified with some of the more 
aggressive forms of Christian activity. The active partici- 
pation in Christian work is not confined to the men. There 


are women’s societies for the prosecution of various forms 
of work. There have been a few most conspicuous and 
saintly examples of lay activity in the history of the 


Church in Berlinin this century, such as Baron von Kott- 
witz, by whom Tholuck and other evangelical divines were 
influenced for good, who were a power in the Church of 
Germany, and von Betmann-Holweg. The organized ac- 
tivity of the laymen is a matter of recent origin in the 
churches of Berlip. It has already assumed considerable 
proportions, and unless all signs fail, it is destined in the 
near future to achieve conspicuous results, and build up use- 
ful Christian institutions. Bound by the traditions of the 
State Church the pastors are slow to apprehend the great 
importance of the layelement in pushing the work of the 
Church, but they wiil be forced (as they have already been 
forced in part) to acknowledge it, and to work along the 
linesof a freer Christianity, as weH as along the more 
churchly and rigid lines of the past. 

There are new forces of Christian activity in Berlin 
which are like the fresh streams of the spring, Thereisa 
muttering of life everywhere. <A better era has begun in 
the congre.ational and church life, and the best things are 
to be looked for. Mention will now be made of some of the 
forms of Christian work in Berlin in which laymen partic- 
ipate. 

The building of churches is acknowledged to be an im- 
perative necessity. The thirty-eight church buildings are 
about to be increased by several new ones, including the 
cathedral and the Gedichtniss Kirche built by private con- 
tributions. The necessity of individual effort is appreciated 
by the evangelical bodies. One of the court preachers said 
to me,’*We mu-tdo this work to some extent ourselves,” but 
expressed the assurance of State aid. ‘‘ Yes, the Emperor 
will help us. He certainly will. He sees the need.” A 
** Society for the Erection of Church Buildings,” founded 
in 1864, bas up to date spent 700,000 marks ($175,000). The 
amount seems small from our standpoint. But leaving 
aside the question of the alleged inability of the Berlin 
Christiaus to give, it must be remembered that the effect 
of the union of the Church and State has been to cramp 
Christian benevolence, An illustra:ion of the length of 
time required to build a church in Berlin is offered by the 
Church of the Holy Cross. Altho the enterprise enjoyed 
the patronage of the late Emperor Friedrich, twenty-two 








years elapsed from the time contributions began to be 
made until the church edifice was completed. The Church, 
or rather some leading men in it, bas learned how to pro- 
vide services where no church buildings exist, and hal's 
have been opened in various quarters of the city to meet 
the crying need, and are used for Sabbath-schools and 
other religious meetings. 

The chief movement for the spread of the Gospel is car- 
ried on through the Berliner Stadtmission (City Mission- 
ary Society). Since the organization came into existence, 
fifteen years ago, the contributions have risen from 6,663 
marks (4 500 of which were contributed by the Emperor), 
in 1875, to 162,000 marks in 1888. The object of the sqciety 
is the same as that of similar societies in other lands, to 
supply destitute sections with religious privileges, to dis- 
tribute religious literature, provide lodgings for the out- 
cast, ete. The society employs five ministers, thirty-five 
laymen and five ladies as missionaries. Services are held 
in nineteen mission halls under its direction. The lay 
agents hold Bible readings, visit systematically from house 
to house, teachin Sabbath schools and distribute tracts and 
sermons. The lady helpers make a specialty of work 
among fallen women, of whom, according to the police re- 
ports, there are no less than 51,000 inthe city. In 1888 1,200 
hearers were present at the Bible readings each week, and 
5,000 children attended the mission Sabbath schools. The 
missionaries found 3,819 unbaptized children, and were in- 
strumental in securing the baptism of 1,341 of them. The 
funds of the society are secured through individual gifts in 
Berlin, and through auxiliary organization in all parts of 
Germany. The ground upon which funds are solicited 
from abroad is that all sections of the land contribute to 
the population of the city which demands the attention 
aud care of the society. The society has a fine book-store 
and editorial rooms in the heart of the city. Court Preacher 
Stoecker is the president. 

The Sabbath school of Berlin has become an important 
arm of the Churcb, and is one of the most vigorous of the 
Christian agencies of the city. It is an institution of re- 
cent adoption in Germany. Imported from the United 
States through the labor of Mr. Albert Woodruff twenty- 
five years ago last fall, the Sabbath-school has taken deep 
root. Its importance is recognized, and its growth encour- 
aging. In the schoolsof Berlin there is an average attend- 
ance of 22,000 children. The largest school assembles in 
Zion church, and, under the vigorous superintendence of 
Pastor Krafft, has grown until its Sabbath attendance is 
1,300. Few attend the schools after the age of confirma- 
tion, fourteen. The German Sabbath-schvol has a more 
churchly character than the American school. The pastor 
acts as superintendent, and no church school, so far as I 
know, bas a layman at its head. Some private schools 
and schools under the charge of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety, and the Young Men’s Christian Association, are con- 

Che old objection that the Sabbath- 

Ss mie into competition and conflict with the public 

iat the teachers are not competent to teach, 

ird now in the larger centers of population. 

lu suuic ior all the churches of Berlin are forced to have 

a weekly children’s service. When the American institu- 

tion was introduced a quarter of a century ago, there was 

only a single service for children in the city and that at the 

Dreifaltigkeits Kirche. Now among the active superin- 

tendents is Court Preacher Schrader, who conducts a 
school of 400, 

Another agency of Christian work of recent origin is 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Founded Janu- 
ary 231, 1883, it has had a most unexpected and gratifiyiug 
career of success, and is one of the most vigorous institu- 
tion in the city. The Association operates along the lines 
of our American Associations under an efficient secretary, 
Christian Phildius. Among its active supporters are men 
occupying the highest position, such as Graf Waldersee, 
the chief of staff, Von Rothkirch, of the imperial house- 
hold, and others. The Aesociation has purchased ground 
in an eligible location on Wilhelm Strasse, at a cost of 
405,000 marks ($100,000), and is erecting a building for its 
own purpose anda hospice, which are to cost 600,000 marks 
more. It is hoped that 250,000 marks will be contributed 
toward the payment of the obligation incurred. The rest 
of the amount it is proposed to borrow, paying the interest 
from the revenues received from the hospice. Altho this 
method of financeering for benevolent and church institu- 
tions will not commend itself to the American mind, it is 
a pleasure to know that fine quarters are being provided 
for the Association, and that so considerable a sum as $62,- 
000 it is proposed to secure by private donations. -Of this 
amount $27,000 (108,000 marks), have already been received. 
The largest contributors are Prince Solms Baruth (25,000), 
Graf Waldersee (15,000),and the Emperor and Empress 
(5,600). According to official statistics, there are 300,000 
unmarried young men in Berlin, a large constituency for 
thisorganization. No other German cities have imitated 
the capital city in establishing associations. Graf Piickler 
is very active in organizing young men’s associations in the 
churches of Berlin which hecalls St Michael Societies. 

Something is being done along the line of the total absti- 
nence movement. A temperance society in Germany at 
first thought seems to be a good deal like a date palm 
among the pine forestsof the far North—out of place. But 
temperance is being talked about, and a temperance socie- 
ty has been started in Berlin by a native German, Major 
von Knobelsdorff. This gentleman, finding himself addict- 
ed in an immoderate degree to the use of strong drinks, 
determined to wholly renounce them. Finding himself 
prospering under the total abstinence regimen, he resigned 
his command in the army in order to devote his time to the 
propagation of his views. He has a few who sympathize 
with him, and he contents himself for the present with 
getting time pledges. The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Stuckenberg 
of the American chapel have recently organized a temper- 
ance society for Americans. They let no opportunity pass 
for giving currency to their strict views on the subject. 

The coffee-houses of Berlin were not started with the 
purpose of diminishing the use of stronz drinks, but of 
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providing cheap and palatable meals for the poor. The 
first was opened in 1866 and their number now is fourteen, 

A form of Christian work which is characteristic of Ger. 
many is the hospice, a Christian inn, whose atmosphere jg 
pure and management shall be like unto that of €Christian 
housebhold. Itis a form of Christian work much’ practiced 
in Germany. There are in Berlin three of these hospices for 
the poor, three for those in better circumstances, and three 
for those in comfortable circumstances. A fourth of the 
last class is being erected by the Y. M.C. A. It is pro- 
posed to keep these Christian inns free from theexcitement 
and noise of the ordinary hotel. No one going to Berlin and 
desiring a genteel and comfortable lodging place could do 
better than go to the hospice on the Mohren Strasse. 

The contributions of the Berlin churches to Christian ep- 
terprise abroad have heretofore heen very small. There are 
signs of better things. Besides the Berliner and the Gossner 
Missionary Societies the young but vigorous East African 
Missionary Society deserves mention. Its revenues haye 
risen in the four years of its existeace from 3,000 marks 
($750) to 50,000 marks (${2,500). Tnis increase is due very 
largely to the great interest the Germans are taking ip 
their colonies and to the presidency of Von Levetzow, the 
president of the Reichstag. Signor Calvino has been jp 
the city for several weeks presenting the cause of the Wal. 
densian churches. The collection of 200 marks (850) ata 
well-attended public meeting was regarded as a large sum, 
Signor Calvino informed me that he is meeting with ep- 
couragement and receiving contributions from individuals, 
Berlin is becoming more able to give for causes abroad,and 
the success of the Italian pastor is a sign of the times, 

There is one other Christian agency in Berlin that de. 
serves mention, the American Chapel, uncer the care of 
Dr. Stuckenberg. The morning services held in the Ger. 
man Methodist Church in the Jiyer Strasse are well at- 
tended. Dr. Stuckenberg opens his parlors on Sunday 
evenings for a r2ligiousservice which is attended by 150 to 
200 Americans to whom it is a source of spiritual strength, 
The importance of having an active American Church in 
Berlin will not be questioned when it is remembered that 
300 American students were in attendance upon the Uni- 
versity last winter. The effort to secure funds for the 
purchase of ground and the erection of a suitable bailding 
deserves the support of the American churches. 

The bare enumeration of Christian agencies does not give 
an adequate idea of the great fervor and earnestness which 
prevails in a Javge circle of the Berlin laymen and pastors, 
You feel their powerin personal contact with them. Their 
work is telling and it is yet in its beginning. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE voluntary method in religion is said to bea 
great success at Harvard. The report for the third year 
says: 

“ The services have been even better attended thanit 
the two preceding years, and have been marked by unaffectl 
interest. We believe that it has been a year of gain forth 
religious and moral welfare of the University. Both the Bom 
of Overseers and the college faculty have in the course of this 
year expressed their entire approval of the system.” 


.. .The Russian Minister of Finance, intends to tax the 
Protestant churches in the Baltic provinces. These 
churches have hitherto been exempt from taxation. This 
is one of a series of reforms by which the Government in- 
tends thoroughly to Russianize the old Baltic German in- 
stitutions and todiminish theinfluence of the German 
Protestant clergy. 


....The Committee of the Prison Association of New 
York having the matter in charge, has fixed upon the 
last Sunday in October to be observed as Prison Sunday. 
The Association asks that the day be observed by special 
services, sermons and prayers for prisoners, and that collee- 
tions ve taken forthe philanthropic work of the Prison 
Association. 


....An address has been issued by a body of ministers 
and elders of the Scottish Free Church, representing its 
conservative element, setting forth in strong terms the 
dangers which threaten the Free Church in the line of 
departure from the faith as it is contained in the Confes- 
sion of Faith. 


....-A royal order has been issued by the German Gov- 
ernment sanctioning the creation in Jerusalem of an 
evangelical establishment with corporate rights. The 
object of the new body is to preserve existing evangelical 
institutions and to add to the number. 








Missions. 
THE MISSION TO WESTERN TUREEY. 


BY THE REV. H. 0. DWIGHT, 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 





THE Mission of the American Board to Western Turkey 
held its annual meeting at Marsovan, in Asia Minor, July 
lith to 23d. Two American spring wagons brought the 
delegation from Cesarea, six days’ journey to the south- 
ward. A springless cart was the vehicle of conveyance for 
the delegation from Sivas, five days’ journey to the east- 
ward; and a long train of similar springless carts brought 
up from Samsoun, sixty miles to the northward, bens the 
coast of the Black Sea, the delegates from Constantinople. 
Smyrna, Brousa, Nieomedia and Trebizond, who b 
resched Samsoun by sea from their respective fields. Be- 
sides the members of this mission, a delegate from the — 
garian Mission and delegates from the two ** Unions a 
churches within the field of the mission, were present # 
the meeting. 
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The fine hall of Anatolia College was used for the ses- 
sions of the meeting, and there could be seen at any time a 
fairly representative gathering of the men who are inter- 
ested in evangelistic work in Western Turkey—Americans, 
Armenians and Greeks. In the general meetings for relig- 
jous conference and prayer the full force of the American 
element, with their families, were commonly present, num- 
pering fifty-five souls in all, supported by a score or two of 
such natives as could understand English sufficiently to 
take part in the exercises. That sucha meeting could be 
held in this yeer, 1889, inthis town of Marsovan, where 
forty years ago missionaries were accustomed to be insult- 
ed and stoned whenever they appeared; and that the meet” 
ing should be held ina fine college dominating the city 
from the high ground at its northern end, and with a large 
and growing evangelical church organization at work on 
its own responsibility in the heart of the city below, where 
forty years ago not a soul cared to hear of the Gospel mes- 
sage, are of themselves facts of progress such as to arouse 
thanksgiving and praise. 

Tbe reading of reports from the various stations occupied 
the first three days of the meeting. The largest increase 
in numbers giined to the churches is, as usual, in the fields 
of the Cesarea and Marsovan stations, the central as well 
asthe largest station fields in the Mission. Nearly one- 
third of the whole number of additions on profession of 
faith to the churches were made in the Cesarea field, which 
embraces thirty-four congregations, with 3,996 attendants, 
and where the week of prayer last January has been the 
beginning of a spiritual blessivg in several places. The 
greatest progress in self-support has perhaps been made in 
the Marsovan Station field, where the people pay 65 per 
cent. and the Board but 35 per cent. of the expenses of 
churches and sehools this year. ‘ 

One salient point brought out by the reports is the pro- 
gressive movement in all parts of the field toward Bible 
study among those who are not now and are determined 
not to be Protestants in name. In some places it is the 
young men who band together to read tne Bible with 
prayer, and who bring to well-known Protestants for solu- 
tion the difficulties which they encounter; in some places 

itis the school-teachers who expound the Gospel to their 


benefit of social meetings and hold them in imitation of 
the Protestants. But in whatever form this interest in the 
Bible appears, it is a most important fact. The influence 
of loyalty to the old churches and the opposition of the 
priesthood will keep many from joiuiog the Protestant 
body. But such influences are powerless to quell the crav- 
ing for spiritua) light which has been aroused by all these 
years of missionary activity. Sometimes the priests accept 
the inevitable and seek to preach the Gospel; more com- 
monly, however, they are unable to do so, and the people 
are taking the search for truth into their own hands. An 
illustration of the opportunities for instruction presented 
by this state of affairs occurred during the progress of the 
Mission meeting, when Dr. G. Constantine, of Smyrna, 
went for a Sabbath toa village twenty miles from Marso- 
van. Here the Orthodox Greek Church was placed at his 
disposal, and in 1t he preached to an audience of 200 Greeks, 
of whom not half a dozen were Protestants. 

Another point which clearly appeared in the reports read 
at this Mission meeting was the development of evangeli- 
cal work among the Greeks. The Mission is no longer a 
mission to the Armenians. In some places there has been 
a good deal of persecution of Greek inquirers. One brother 
has been many times stoned for his evangelical faith, and 
has been twice thrown into the sea as acorrective. But 
such measures only serve to draw attention tothe doctrines 
for which men suffer. Astrong Greek Evangelical Church 
has been organized during the year a‘: Ordou, on the Black 
Sea coast, and immediately after the close of the Mission 
meeting a church was organized at Samsoun, on the same 
coast. The members of this new church number 23, and 
two-thirds of them ure Greeks, 

Another important sign ot the times was the discussion 
and adoption by the Mission, subject to approval by the 

* American Board, of a paper regulating the conditions on 
which the Mission will surrender parts of its work or its 
field to the independent control ef local churches or mis- 
sionary societies. The importance of this action lies prin- 
cipally in the fact that the Mission found itself face to face 
with a necessity to provide this further step toward the en- 
largement of the share of the churches in work for Turkey 
and the diminution of its own control in the older fields. 
The development of the Greek Evangelical Alliance of 
Smyrna, and the growth of young men’s societies in other 
parts of the field, together with the willingness to take up 
responsibility on the part of some of the larger churches, 
required action on the part of the Mission to encourage 
their enterprises. 

Aside from this great question, the subjects discussed at 
the Mission meeting were practical questions of adminis- 
tration, such as: The supply of the field, embracing the 
means of filling vacancies in the missionary force caused 
by wear and tear of service; measures to be taken for avoid- 
ing encroachment by Turkish officials on the liberties of 
missionaries; the question of economy by making Mission 

Meetings bienniv] instead of annual (decided to be poor 

; economy); the question of insuring Mission premises 

’gainst fire, there being two views on the propriety of using 

the contributions of the churches for paying premiums to 
insurance companies; tue question of meeting expenses of 
colporteurs sent out as pioneer laborers; means of meeting 
thedemand for a pocket Bible in the Greco-Turkish lan- 
guage, etc.,ete. The largest part of the time of the Mis- 
sion meeting is always spent in the consideration of esti- 
mates for expenses for the next year. These estimates are 
Prepared by each station separately, and examined carefully 
by the Finauce Committee of the annual meeting, which 
teports favorably or otherwise upon each item. The report 
ot the Finance Committee having been prepared, the Mis- 
sion goes into Committee of the Whole to consider it, and 
then comes the tug of war for each station inturn. Each 
Station passes “a bad quarter of an hour’ when its esti- 





mates are under consideration. The whole system of ad- 
ministration, the methods used to bring up the amount of 
the native contributions, the causes of failure or of slow 
growth in individual cases, even the qualifications of teach- 
ers or preachers employed, are relentlessly questioned and 
discussed, sometimes for hours; so that this process of 
considering the estimates of the Mission occupies three or 
four or five days, and calls out great display of the rheto- 
ric of criticism and of defense. An adverse vote in the 
Committee of the Whole kills hopelessly many a project 
which may be the pet scheme of the missionary who has 
advanced it; but the canvas of items moves onin spite of 
such disappointments. Sometimes a gleam of merriment 
enlivens this grim work of weighing financial means, as 
when the Finance Committee read out ** Teacher in Sheol, 
74¢ less 244 paid by the inhabitants.” It turned out, when 
the burst of laughter had subsided, that Sheol isa quarter in 
Gurun, in the Sivas tield. Altogether the spectacle of the 
work of the Mission meeting on its estimates for funds 
gives assurance to the churches in America that every 
dollar of their contributions is safe so far as the assembled 
wisdom of the Mission can make it. 

The larger part of the missionaries present at this an- 
nual meeting have no other opportunity from year’s end to 
year’s end for coming in contact with other minds. Hence 
the daily religious exercises occupying the first hour, and 
the conference on developing a more apostolic spirit of de- 
votion, which occupied one forenoon, and the Annual Ser- 
mon followed by the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
were peculiarly precious seasons of spiritual edification. 
And when, the last benediction having been pronounced, 
each delegation set out to return to its appointed field, all 
felt that it was good to have been atthis annual meeting 
in Marsovan. 


MARSOVAN, TURKEY. 


Biblical Research. 


IN a recent number of The Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, Mr. W. St. C. Boscawen calls attention to a re 
markable parallel in the Gizdhubar legends to the Cheru- 
bim placed to the east of the land of Eden, where they 
wuarded the tree of life. The biblical passage reads: 








“He placed at the east of Eden Cherubim and a flaming sword 

which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.”— 

(Gen. iii, 24.) 

And the passages in the Gizdhubar legends (Tabl. ix, col. 

2) runs: 

“To the mountains of Masu in his course [he came], 

Where each day they guard the rising of the Sun ; 

Above them the vault of the heavens, 

Bel .w the tomb-land their foundation spreads 

The scorpion-men who guard its gate, 

Of whom consuming is their terribleness, and their aspect 
death, 

Great is their majesty, o’ershadowing the forests. 

Atthe rising of the Sun and the setting of the Sun they guard 


The scorpion-man to his female spake : 

*Who approaches bearing the flesh of the gods in his body?’ 

The female the scorpion-man inclined to. 

* His progress is thet of a god [but] his weakness is human.’ ” 
In other words: Under the autumnal and winter signs the 
hero Gizdhubar, weak and sinking to his death, wanders 
in search of the secret of immortality,-and reaches the 
mythic region of Masu, whose mountains are probably 
those double or twin hights between which the sun rises, 
often represented on Chaldean gems. Here he encounters 
certain strange Cherubim-like guardians of the gates of the 
Sun, described as scorpion-men, whose heads tower to the 
dome of Heaven, and whose feet rest in the shadow of the 
land, or house of death. [n their appe»rance they are ter- 
rible, burning, consuming, as the flaming sword was of the 
Hebrew Scriptures.: Beyond them, moreover, it is said (in 
col. 5), lay a beautiful garden which they guarded, further 
characterized as being ‘‘equal to the trees of the gods in 
aspect,” ‘“* bearing emeralds as its fruit,” ‘* whose branches 
bend not to uphold the crystal covering they, bear as foli- 
age,” *“‘ pleasant to the sight.’’ This last phrase, it is need- 
less to add, recalls that portion of the description of the 
biblical garden running: 

“Every tree that is pleasant to sight and good for food.”— 
(Gen. ii, 9.) 
Finally, the scorpion-men of this legend serve, like the 
guardians of Eden, to exclude the hero, Gizdhubar, from 


Life, where he might restore his sick and declining frame. 


....The sensational work in the New Testament field at 
present is the investigation of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
by Professor Steck, of the Uuiversity of Bern. As the work 
is not only sensational but also learned and written in good 
faith, itis receiving merked attention from both conserva- 
tive and radical sides. It aims at results in New Testament 
investigations as radical as are those proposed by the Wald- 
bausen-Kuenen school in the Old. Its chosen object and 
aim is to analyze Paul and his writings out of existence. 
He claims that the whole literary process which ended with 
the production and acceptance of the New Testamant can- 
on was not developed until the second Christian century, 
when it was a rapid one, occupying not more than fifty 
years. First arose the synoptic Gospels, then the Acts, and 
then, between 120—140, the socalled Pauline letters. The 
apostle himself can, then, not be the author of a single one 
of these epistles, and we have in the New Testament not a 
single line from his hand. Steck thus will not admit what 
even the Tiibingen school admitted. His views are, how- 
ever, being warmly combatted from all sides. Were they 
to stand they would bring with them the necessity of an 
entire reconstruction of New Testament isagogics of the 








access to this paradisaical garden, and from the Tree of 
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.-.-Jn the first number for 1889 of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, Dr. Vollars, of Cairo, begins a 
description of some of the rich contents of the vice-royal 
library of Cairo. Not only the Arabist, but also the bibli- 
cal specialist, particularly from the philelogical side of his 
department, is the gainer by the new light that is being 
spread on the literary treasures of the Kast. Gorthause 
has described the manuscripts of the Sinai cloister, Pro- 
fessor Lambros of many of the thousands on Mount Athos, 
and Oriental zeal is vying with Western scholarship in 
the work of exploring these rich mines of literary wealth. 
The ex oriente luz is receiving a new illustration. Vollars’s 
article treats of the historical section of the library. A be- 
ginning of this good work had been made by his predeces- 
sor in the library, the late Dr. Spitta. « 
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....In the Journal of the Victoria Institute of Great 
Britain for 1888 there are two articles of special merit, 
because they bring a mass of new materials and data on 
subjects connected with Bible study. In the third quarter 
is an article on Oriental Entomology by the Rev. F. A. 
Walker, and in the fourth quarter a lengthy discussion 
and extensive list of plants of the Holy Land, entitled 
‘*Botanical Geography of Syria and Palestine,’’ by Prof. 
Dr. George E. Post. A valuable map accompanies this 
paper. Both erticles are noteworthy because they contain 
a large amount of new and origiual investigations, a fea- 
ture that is characteristic of many of the papers published 
by the Institute. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


COLWELL, A. J., accepts call to Cordova, Ill. 

ENGBLOM, ANDREW, called to Swedish ch., Des Moines, Ia. 
GIVEN, D., Woodbine, accepts call to Fairview, Ia. 
PLUMLEY, A., Denmark, Ia., resigns. 

PULLIAM, J.G., La Conner, Wash. Ter., resigns. 
WHITMAN, A., Shell Rock, Ia. resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
BagsTow, JOHN, Groton, Mass., accepts call to Glastonbury, 
onn. 


BAXTER, Tuomas G., Kalkaska, Mich., resigns. 

BIRD, CHARLES W., Glyndon, Minn., resigns. 

BLACKWELL, Wm., New London, Wis., called to Seward. Ill. 

BLANCHARD. Joun T., Monticello, Ia., called to Findley, O. 

SAEED Pysene P., Reed City, Micb., accepts call to Michigan 
y, Ind. 

CAMPBELL, J. P., accepts call to Loda, III. 

CARRICK, CHARLEs W., Dundee, Mich., resigns. 

CARTER, E1i1sau, Dawson, accepts call to Edgerton, Minn. 

CHUNN, MARK L., New Lisbon, Wis., resigns. 

CLAFLIN, Joun, Dexter, Mich., resigns. 

COUNTERMINE, A. J., Christian Am. ch., Albany, N. Y., 
accepts call to York, Neb. 

CRAWFORD, CHARLEs H., Glenwood, Ia., accepts call to mis- 

sionary work under the A. M. A., New Orleans, La 


CROSS, ROSELLE T., West Denver, Col., accepts call to Silver 
Lake ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOLE, J. HeRBert, Croton, Mich., resigns. 


the Sun. EVANS, Davip E., Franksville, Wis., resigns. 
Gizdhubar beheld them; fear and terror rose in his counte- recor’. CHARLES B., Wadena, Minn., accepts call to Stan- 
nance ; 
" . WASHINGTON H., Lee, N. H., Eas . 
He took his decision in the desert [?] before them. er, surpeson H., Les, 5. H..nesepta onli te t Dor 


Fulda. AvuGustTus H., West Medway, called to Billerica, 
ass. 


GREENE, C. W., accepts call to Mattawan, Mich. 

HAMPTON, WILLIAM S., Wilcox, called to Cambridge, Neb. 
HANKS, 8. W., died Aug. 24th, Cambridge, Mass., aged 77. 
HENRY, Miss E. K.. accepts call to supply at Springfield, Neb. 
HICKS, J. H., accepts call to Annawan, Ill. 


HOLCOMBE, G1iLBeErt T., Hannibal, Mo., accepts call to Bron- 
son, Mich. 


soya EDWARD J.(Free Baptist), accepts call to Kinderhook, 
ch. 


HUBBELL, HEnry L., Austin, Tex., called to presidency of 
Lake Charles College, La 


HURLBUT, Joun E., Phillips ch., Salt Lake City, Utah, resigns. 


JESSEPH, L. E., Sa 'gatuck, Mich., Wesleyan Methodist, ac- 
cepts call to Cobden, Ill 


KEEN, Lyman 8., Kalamo and Carmel, Mich.. resigns. 

KEINTZSCH, F., Scotland, 8. Dak., accepts call to Friend, Neb. 

KIDDER, Jos1au, St. Charles, Minn., resigns. 

LEWIS. T. J., Union ch., South Deer Isle, Me., resigns. 

LICH, Joun, Friend, accepts call to Lincoln, Neb. 

dot A USHLEN, JAMES (Meth.), accepts call to Mantorville, 
nn. 


MERRILL, JON M., Brooklyn Vill., accepts call to Ashland, O. 

MILLER, WILLIAM, Nepaug, Conn., resigns. 

MOFFATT, T. C., ord. Douglass, Kan. 

MOREY, Lewis W., Lancaster, Mass., resigns. 

MOWERS, B. H., Ceresco and East Newton, Mich., resigns. 

PARKER, J. Homen, Bethany ch., Chicago, I11., resigns. 

PARSONS, A. L., accepts call to Ferrisburgh, Vt. 

Paquet. ROBERT, Middle Haddam, accepts call to Watertown, 

onn. 

PENTECOST, Gero. F., D.D., Brooklyn, called to Claremont 
ch., Glasgow, Scotland. 

PITTS, Eppy T., Weymouth, accepts call to Everett, Mass. 

RANSOM, GEORGE R., Lawn Ridge, I11., resigns. 


RICHIE, D. H., White Creek, Wis., resigns. 
ROOD, Francis D., No. Englewood, [1l., resigns. 
RUNNELS, Mosss T., East Jaffrey, N. H., resigns. 
SAGE, CHARLEs J., Granite Falls, Minn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CLOSKEY, A. W., Germantown, Penn., called to Springfield, O. 

CLARKE, Harrison, Mt. Airy, called to Elmer, N. J. 

De CAMP, A. F., New York City, accepts call to Elmira, N. Y. 

GARRITT, J. C., Charlestown, Ind., resigns. 

7. Tnomas D., Elwyn, inst. September 2d, Lansdow, 
enn. 


MACGONIGLE, Joun N., Oil City, Penn., resigns. 
STRIBBING, C. R., ord. at Elk Garden, W. Va. 

SWAN, T. W., Steubenville, 0., called to West Pittston, Penn. 
WARREN, Epwarp, Cedar Falls, la., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ASHLEY, E., accepts appointment by the Bish t le 
enne Agency, Dak. — i > to oe 
aeuyer, Lorenzo .T., Guilford, Conn.. died September 2d, 
ag a 


FISHER, Geo., Stockport, N. Y., called to Milford, Mass. 
HOBART, Joun Hewry, D.D., Fishkill-on-the- me 
Ghd sien ee -on-the-Hadson, N. Y., 





origin and growth of New Testament theology. 








WATERS, 8. P., Morgan, N. C., accepts callto Culpepper Va. 
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Sanitary 


OUR PRISONS, JAILS, ALMS- 
HOUSES AND ASYLUMS. 








Society is involved in the proper care of 
these institutions. Does not the typhus 
that breaks out in the jail or almshouse or 
in the crowded tenement invade the palace 
as well? Is not the ertire sanitary condi- 
tion of all such institutions a public inter- 
est? If disease is rife in the public institu 
tion is it not almost sure to invade the pri- 
vate home? There és no such circulating 
medium as that furnished by poverty and 
crime. The inmate of the jail is generally a 
veritable tramp. No class of the people so 
pass toand fro and mingle more with so- 
ciety amid its greatest hazards. In the 
trial of MeDow for the murder of Dawson, 
in Charleston, when the jury is paneled the 
clerk reads: “He is now placed upon his 
trial before God and his country, of which 
country he is a part.” That is true of 
every criminal and of every pauper. How 
much he is a part we are often made to feel 
in most grievous ways. Eveninthe lower 
view of pecuniary relation, the cost ot a 
vagrant to society; the tax the various in- 
stitutions are upon government is the most 
onerous of all expenditures unless there is 
some result in amelioration, limitation or 
reform. 

The proportion they bear to all society is 
also enormous. We recently reckoned it for 
ove of our states and found that every thirty 
families had a representative in the prison, 
the jail, the almshouse or the asylum, 

We are glad that we have come to a 
time when a portion of the people are astir 
as to this whole matter. But what a strange 
and motley stir it is. States and legisla- 
tures are astir to see how cheaply they can 
keepa crimioal orrun an almshouse. The 
warden is praised for his economical admin- 
istration and a man is re-elected a free- 
holder because he helped to reduce the 
coupty tax. 

How much does the ordinary board of 
managers know of the daily food, and care, 
and discipline of the ordinary almshouse ? 
How much of the individuality of each in 
mate? Yeta knowledge of each individual 
in each jail, prison and almshouse is one 
of the necessities for effective results. 

As to sanitary matters, they are, as a rule, 
left to the medical attendant. If he is a 
resident physician, it is seldom that he has 
attained his position by examination, or, if 
so, he is never examined in the special de- 
partment of sanitary knowledge. If he is 
the appointed physician of a jail, prison or 
almshouse, it is quite sure that be has been 
chosen as a Democrat or a Republican. 

One cannot to any degree get hold of the 
facts without finding that there is need of 
radical and zealous attention to all that re- 
lates to this great eharge of pauperism, in- 
validism, insanity and crime. These are by 
force the wards of all the rest of the people. 
lt is a charge put upon us to deal with 
wisely and well. It is a great surprise that 
the State does not feel it more in its bearing 
upon prosperities; that for instance it toler- 
ates drunkenness and spendthrift liquor- 
drinking when they give such dire results 
to the people at large. It is a surprise that 
we do not oftener hear of these matters 
from the Church which as the Church of 
Christ must visit the prison aud see that the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them. 

But all is not discouragement—voluntary 
associations and voluntary individuals are 
doing some marvelous things. 


Social Science Associations, Prison Asso- 
ciations, Sanitary Associations, Charities 
Aid organizations and various local societies 
are doing excellent work. The press too is 
turning more attention to such matters and 
does much to instruct and to arouse public 
attention. The scope of this great under- 
taking is better understood. It has come to 
be realized that in order to have moral or 
social elevation there must be physical ele- 
vation also. The man who never washes, 
who lives in a squalid home and seems sat- 
isfied cannot be made a useful member of 
society. Hence we have Sanitary Associa- 
tions and those for tenement-house reform 
carried on by those whé wish to help their 
fellow men and women. Institutions are 
improving in cleanliness andin the details 
of sanitary administration. Visiting com- 
mittees protest against dirt and unkempt 
beds and poor food, even when they have 
not come to study the personne! of each in- 
mate. There sare those who know that the 
objects of institutions will never be reached 
until there is well-devised study of individ- 
uals in all that relates to body and to char- 
acter and that there must be provision for 
this as exact as for punishment or pardon. 
Unfortunately in the effort sect sometimes 
creeps in. We sometimes wish that the 
Girard plan could be applied to all such in- 
stitutions for practically it has not pre- 
vented moral culture while it has shut out 
that strife before which all true reform is 
unnerved, Let us be wise and patient in 
working and be hopeful that the nineteenth 
century will yet see great advances in our 
methods of care, discipline and reformation. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 15th. 


DAVID SPARING SAUL.—I SAM. XXIV, 
4-17, 








Wores.—“‘Behold I will deliver thine 
enemy into thine hand.’’—It seems that the 
Lord had made a prediction regarding 
David’s coming power that was well known 
to his adherents. Perhaps this was the 
reason of his great and faithful following. 
They worshiped the rising sun; I Sam. 
xxiii, 17, indicates that such a prediction 
was well known. “Cut off the skirt of 
Saul’s robe.”—His purple fringe, perhaps, 
indicating royalty. It was a sure proof 
that David had him in his power. 
“Saul rose up out of the cave.’,-—Among 
the limestone cliffs of Engedi are many 
huge caves capable of sheltering thousands 








atatime. It was probably in the largest 
of these that Saul sought shelter 
at the mouth, while David and his 


forces were invisible far within. It is the 
most natural situation imaginable. 
“My father.’—A gentle title of respect. 
——“Out of the wicked cometh forth 
wickedness.’’—Whether this be an old He- 
brew proverb or not we cannot say. 
Christ’s version of the same sentiment is, 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
——A dead dog,after a flea.’’—The first 
is the most harmless; the second, the most 
insignificant object of royal attack. 

Instruction.—It is an old saying that 
adversity is the best school. It oftener 
proves the worst in the stern fight of every- 
day life. Yet Davidis a shining example 
of a chastened conscience under the saddest 
of persecutions. 

David was wrongtully attacked and un- 
righteously abused. Thatis a pretty com- 
mon fate, Five-tenths of public slander is 
baseless and false. Almost every one has 
been misunderstood once in his lifetime, 
and consequently very disagreeably treated. 
The most harmless man the world has pro- 
duced, the most beneficent man in history, 
the Carist who combined these two quali- 
ties, was hounded to death. That circum- 
stance did not make him lose his self con- 
trol. It did not betray him to anger or 
even resentment. Here are two examples 
of self-constraint under the most aggravat- 
ing conditions, 

But this discipline positively did David 
good. There is the final test, not merely to 
bear it stoically but to profit by it. A warm 
feeling arose in David’s heart toward his 
bitterest enemy. This was born when he 
had a thousand chances of solitary talks 
with God. No man that walks hand in 
hand with his Maker will fail to become no- 
bler, even if he is led from the fascinating 
groves of Engedi into dreary barren caves 
for a season of soul-culture. 

It generally comes about that almost every 
one has his enemy delivered up to him at 
some time in his life. “If Il only had my 
hands on him, I’d wring his neck”’ is too 
common a sentiment. There is a difference 
between enemy and enmity. The one is 
concrete; the other abstract. Enmity is to 
be fought, not anenemy. When enmity is 
conquered the enemy comes over of hisown 
accord. 

The low and brutal are the only oues that 
wreak the utmost of their power for evil. 
The holy are they who exercise, as far as 
their force permits, their power for good. 
Had David killed Saul, which weuld have 
been strictly according to the etiquet of 
his time, his fiercer passion would have 
swayed the man. 

But forbearance is among the most con- 
tagious of virtues. It is easy for the strong 
but very hard for the weak to exercise. Yet 
it is a winning stroke that is bound to 
carry in the long run. That fringe from 
the garment of Saul was the most effective 
banner that David ever waved in his hand. 
By it he conquered his tens of thousands. 

Saul gavein with good grace for the time. 
It is not an easy thing to give in gracefully 
and acknowledge one’s self in the wrong. 
What must have been the feelings of 
Thomas when he enthusiastically ex- 
claimed: ** My Lord and my God !” 

The proverb in the thirteenth verse sug- 
gests the words of Christ as given in the 
notes. But the other side of the medal is 
just as true, Goodness proceedeth from the 
Good. If you see an ignoble person doa 
noble deed, there is the spot to begin the 
work of regeneration. It is reflectively a 
more cheerful task to look for the grain of 
wheat than to pry for the tares. 

David dared to stand before Saul with a 
clear conscience. The feeling that one isin 
the right tho a thousand oppose is the most 








potent engine for good in the world. 


Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readera will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








PRINCIPAL DAWSON’S “FAIR PLAY, 
TO THE OLD HISTORIAN.”* 


Apout five years ago Dr. Dawson was 
making the tour of Egypt and the Holy 
Land. This is a journey undertaken by 
many every year from the mixed motive 
of pleasure and better acquaintance with 
biblical places. But it is a rare thing for 
an eminent scientist to take this direction, 
and when one does, it is natural to as- 
sume that he will see many things unob- 
served by untrained eyes, make a number 
of important discoveries, and have some 
entertaining results to tell us through 
the channel of a new book. 

Yet, why five years before we get the 
book? To be sure, our cousins on the 
other side of the water have had the vol- 
ume in their hands already one year—a 
fact which the American edition sup- 
presses; but-why should they have to 
wait four years? For, when we come to 
receive and welcome our reprint we per- 
ceive with some disappointment that four 
or five years is much too long for its pro- 
duction. Its pages show only too plaialy 
that its author has little new light, scien- 
tific or unscientific, to shed on Bible lands 
from the simple fact that he made no in- 
vestigations that could lead to discover- 
ies. He went to Cairo, indeed, and up 
the Nile to Thebes, in order to be able to 
interpret the geological history of Egypt 
and explain its rocks; he went over to 
Suez for the purpose of tracing the route 
of the Exodus; from Joppa he went up to 
Jerusalem, and then down to the Dead 
Sea, but he did not cross the Jordan into 
Eastern Palestine; returning to Joppa he 
proceeded by sea to Beirfiit, where he vis- 
ited Dog River, and then went over to 
Mount Lebanon to Zahleh in the Buq’ah 
Valley—from which point his itinerary 
ceases to be traceable, and doubtless he 
turned back to Beirfit, and thence sailed 
away over the sea. This reveals an ex- 
ceedingly limited transit or acquaintance 
of the country; and, as the tourist made 
no researches beneath the surface, it 
forms a meager foundation for the settle- 
ment of the relations of Natural Science 
to Bible Lands. As a consequence Dr. 
Dawson’s volume is, for the most part, 
based on the labors of Schweinfurth, 
Fraas, Lartelt and Hull. 

However, in the domain of geology, so 
far as Dr. Dawson relies on what he hap- 
pened tosee with his eyes or makes use of 
the investigations of others, his judg- 
ments are well worthy of consideration; 
he claims here to be an expert, and so he 
is. And those at least who keep the run 
of discussion of Science and the Bible, 
will not require to be reminded that the 
distinguished author of this book is the 
champion of perfect harmony between 
the testimony of the earth and the bibli- 
cal narrative of Creation and of the Del- 
uge. 

Briefly, the correspondence he advo- 
cates between these two records of Crea- 
tion may be stated as follows: Only the 
first two days are telluric or pre-geologic: 
the first creative day, in which the earth 
is said to be formless and void, was the 
period of its nebulous and incandescent 
states; and the second creative day, in 
which thedivision of waters occurs, was 
the period of primitive crust and univer- 
sal ocean. After these geology proper be- 
gins with the third creative day, in 
which land and vegetation are introduced, 
and this is equivalent to that portion of 
the Eozoic Period, which embraces the 
Laurentian rocks, and in which beds of 
graphite are supposed to imply abundant 
vegetation of the type termed Protogens; 
the fourth creative day, in which the sun, 
moon and stars are revealed, is represent- 

ed by the remainder of the Eozoic Period, 
marked by continental changes and meta- 
morphism; the fifth creative day, distin- 
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—— 
guished by the appearance of in 
fishes, reptiles and birds, is covered 
the Paleozoic and Mesozoic Periods, begin. 
ning with the Cambrian and ending with 
the Cretaceous rocks; the sixth Creative 
day, whose work was the formation of 
mammals and man, is divided in haly 
the first of which is recognized in the 
first part of the Kainozoic or Te 
Period inade up of the Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene epochs, and the second of 
which, during whose term man appeared, 
is recognized in the Pleistocene Age, of 
the fourth epoch of the Tertiary Period: 

At the outset, Dr. Dawson’s own child, 
Eozoon Canadense, would appear to 
stand in the way of this arrangement, 
and naturally we look for some explana. 
tion or disposal of this supposed first 
example of terrestrial life; but we fing 
none, only the apologies. ‘‘ In anycaseit 
is a mere precursor or foreshadowing of 
animallife,” and ‘‘itsclaim to be an ani. 
mal is still in question.” 

Then, the great difficulty is to account 
for a vegetation consisting not of crypto: 
gamsalone, but seed-producing herbs and 
trees bearing fruitin Eoxoic time. Noland 
plants can be traced by organic fossils 
back as far as the Cambrian, even, of the 
Palwozoic Period. Yet, in the middle of 
the Laurentian series, immense beds of 
carbon, in the form of graphite, exist, 
which Dr. Dawson says, ‘‘ cannot be ae- 
counted for on any krown principles of 
chemical geology, except by supposing 
the existence of abundant vegetation,” 
and, ‘‘ this quantity of Laurentian carbon, 
which must owe its accumulation to the 
deoxidizing agency of plants, is enor 
mous.” To which he adds! 


**Whether we shall ever find Laurentian 
rocks in a condition to yield up the actual 
forms and structures of this old vegetation 
is uncertain; but we know on strictly scien- 
tific evidence as certainly as we can know 
anything inferentially, that it existed; and 
we caneven, by analogy, know somethingof 
its probable character. If it was given to the 
primitive prophet of creation to see in his 
vision the forms of Laurentian vegetation, 
he saw what no geologist has yet seen, but 
whatsome geologist of the future may poss 
bly see. In any case, he has to thank the dé 
coveries of Sir William Logan and his com 
fréres in Canada for establishing at leasts 
probability on scientific grounds, that he 
was right; and until these discoveries wert 
mate, the fact of pre-Cambrian vegetation 
rested on his sole authority ” (pp. 18, 19). 


Now, inasmuch as graphite is supposed 
to be a metamorphism of coal, or a subli- 
mation of lignite at very high tempera- 
ture, the vegetable organisms that con- 
tributed to Laurentian graphite must 
have been terrestrial plants, quite as high 
in rank as those of the Carboniferous Age, 
for coal is not derived from marine alge. 
Professor Dana allows that sea-weeds, a8 
the earliest plants on the globe, came into 
being during the Azoic Age and third 
creative day, but merely as the idea of 
life and prophetic of acrogenous and 
coniferous vegetation woich began in the 
Age of Fishes or Devonian Period, also of 
dicotyledonous vegetation which began 
in the Age of Reptiles, or the Triassic, Ju- 
rassic and Cretaceous Periods. Principal 
Dawson’s argument from graphite, there- 
fore, for the vegetation of the third day, 
will stand or fall with the possibility of 
such arborescent forms as Lepidoptera 
and conifers, as well as ferns which grew 
on land, and the Sigillarids and Calamites 
which inhabited fresh-water ‘marshes, 
having existed at so early a period in the 
world’s history. 

Besides, certain improvements of trans- 
lation in the terms employed in Gen. i, 
are required for the accommodation of 
Dr. Dawson’s plan; for example, deshe, 
in vs. 11, 12, should be rendered not by 
‘‘ grass,” but by “the humbler crypto 
gams”; sheretz, in v. 20, instead of 
** moving creature,” should ba replaced 
by ‘swarming animals,” the reference 
being to the oviparous reproduction of 
marive invertebrates, fishes and batra- 
chians, together with insects and their 
allies; tanninim, in v. 21, should not be 
understood as *‘ whales,” nor yet as ‘*sea- 
monsters,” but as ‘‘crocodiles or large 
serpents or creatures resembling them”: 

and remes, of v. 24, must not be limi 





to *‘ creeping things,” in the sens e of rep- 
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tiles, but assigned indiscriminately “to 
the smaller quadrupeds of the land. 
Whether these terms can and should be 
thusnewly defined or no, is a question for 
linguistic authorities to determine. They 
may be glad of a geologist’s suggestion, 
and, on the contrary, they may find it 
worthless: 

As to the date of nian’s origin on the 
arth, Dr. Dawson divides the Pleistocene 
Age into (a) the Early Pleistocene, or 
first Continental Period, during which 
the new land was muth more extensive 
than what we now have, and the climate 
equally temperate, and (b) the Later 
Pleistocene, or Glacial Period, in which 
there was a great prevalence of cold and 
ice, together with a great submergence of 
the northern land. Man appeared and 
colonized the continents immediately 
after the elevation of the land from this 
gteat subsidence which closed the Later 
Pleistocene or Glacial Period. Calcula- 
ting upon the recession of Niagara Falls, 
which has been going on since the Pleis- 
totene Age, Dr. Dawson estimates the 
age of the Niagara gorge to be about 
seven or eight thousand years. Other in- 
dications of similar bearing, found both 
jn Europe and America, lead him to be 
lieve it to have been physically impossible 
for man to colonize the northern hemis- 
phere at an earlier point of time; accord- 
ingly, man has resided on the earth only 
six or seven thousand years. All other 
opinions tc the effect that man must have 
appeared at an earlier date than this, are 
met with the following general demur- 
ter: 

“It is true that avn .uncements have 
been made from time to time of the discov- 
ery of remains indicating the existence of 
man in deposits as old ‘as the Miocene 
Period; but these alleged facts have broken 
down on investigation, so that no certainty 
can be attached to them”’ (p. 246). 

In other words, sooner than give up or 
modify his theory Dr. Dawson impeaches 
or ignores evidence. However, che day 
has passed when scientific facts can be 
either disputed or neglected. Readers of 
THe INDEPENDENT have long since had 
their attention directed to the discoveries 
ui Dr. C. C. Abbott, at Trenton, N. J., of 
peolithic implements in gravel depos- 
ited at the close of the Glacial Epoch; and 
w those of Dr. C. L. Metz, at Madison 
vile and Loveland, O., of paleolithic 
spearheads and a chipped stone lying be- 
tween eight and thirty feet below the sur- 
face of glacial deposits; also, to the find- 
ing of similar palzoliths hy Mr. Cresson, 
in Medora, Jackson County, Ind., in 
undisturbed glacial gravel; and to the re- 
covery of human implements formed out 
of white quartzite, by Miss Babbitt at Lit- 
tle Falls, in Minnesota, laid down during 
those torrential floods which poured down 
wuthern flowing streams on the breaking 
up of the great Ice Age, All who have 
made glacial phenomena in our continent 
‘study admit these facts—except Dr. 
Dawson; and, as the implements were 
dder than the floods, these reliquize dem- 
onstrate the presence of man in America 
during the Glacial Epoch. Whether he 
likes it 30 or not, Dr. Dawson will have to 
st the appearance of man on the earth 
one step further back in time, or be him- 
elf ignored and his judgment discarded. 

Dr. Dawaoa connects the biblical Del- 
ige with a universal geological event. 
After the Pleistocene, in his scheme 
‘mes the Modern, or Period of Man and 
modern mammals. He divides this into 
(®) a Post-glacial Age, or second Conti- 
tental Period, in which the area of the 

Was again more extensive than at 
present, and palzeocosmic man was con- 
temporary with some great mammals, as 

Mammoth, now extinct. This was 
terminated by a great and very general 
‘ubsidence and flood, accompanied by the 

Ppearance of paleeocosmic man and 
‘ome large mammalia, and which may be 
identical with the historic Deluge; and 
() the Recent, or Neanthrepic Age, dur- 
'® Which the continents attain their pres- 
tat levels, existing races of men colonize 
» and living species of mammals 
This is Post-diluvial, and in- 

both the Prehistoric and Historic 
Periods, To the Deluge he ascribes the 
8 ion mud” of Lyell, or ‘ loess,” 









the latest of all the great fofmations 
known to geology, a superficial loamy 
deposit, for the most part unstratified, 
characterized by terrestrial shells, and 
often of great thickness, distributed over 
all the countries of the northern hemi- 
sphere up to elevations as bigh as four or 
five thousand feet, independent of exist- 
ing river valleys and lines of drainage, 
partially swept away by modern denuding 
agencies, but occtirring in patches every- 
where, and pointing to a modern and very 
general if not universal submergence of 
land of short duration. 
cal conditions it corresponds in its occur- 
rence at the close of the Palanthropic Pe- 
riod, in the disappearance of men atid 
many of the larger animals of that period, 
and in being followed by the advent of 
modern animals and those modern men 
whose descendants still survive. If this 
late geological cataclysm was the Deluge 
which the Scriptures describe, it concern- 
ed not Asia from the Euphrates Valley to 
China only, but it extended all over the 
Continent of Europe from the Euphrates 
Valley to England, and it spread over 
North America as well. Thus in width 
of area it ought to satisfy those who re- 
gard the Bible as affirming the Deluge to 
have covered the whole earth. Certainly 
here Dr. Dawson has a very strong case; 
we have no fault to tind with his attempt 
to show a possible connection between 
geology and revelation, and we are ata 
loss to imagine how anti-biblical scien- 
tists will try to meet or refute the identi- 
fication. 

But, the moment Dr. Dawson goes out- 
side of the domain of geology and ceases 
to talk about stones, he ceases to be an 
expert and an authority. Unfortunately, 
his work is full of digressions upon 
other topics, which are not successful. 
Some of these side-thoughts are original 
with Dr. Dawson—for example: the bedo- 
lah, or ‘*‘ bdellium,” of Gen. ii, 12, was 
the wampum of a savage, the position of 
man in Eden having been ‘inferior to 
that of the rudest savages at present’; 
the Tree of Life may have been * the 
soma tree of the Hindus, said to be an 
asclepiadaceous plant” (notwithstanding 
the fact that the fruit of every species of 
Sarcostemma is a follicle like that of all 
silk weeds, an inedible, thin, hollow pod 
opening down one side, containing noth- 
ing except air and hairy seeds, and that 
none of the plants form a ‘‘ tree” but are 
shrubs either climbing or decumbent, 
somewhat fleshy in stem and wholly leaf- 
less!); and the Four Cities of the Plain 
were destroyed by an eruption of bitumen 
or petroleum! Other novel idea are in- 
troduced as adopted from various special- 
ists after careful verification, such as, for 
example: the speech of man in Eden was 
acquired by imitating the sounds made 
by animals; the words of Gen. ii, 24, 
‘* Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they shall be one flesh ”—mean 
that in earliest society, ‘‘ the man had to 
belong to the tribe of his wife, and the 
woman became the head and center of 
the household”; the identification of the 
worship of Adoni by the Hebrews with 
the worship of Aten by the Egyptians at 
one time, together with the alleged syn- 
cbronism of Joseph with Amen-hotepIV, 
or Khuen-aten; and, the misguided devi- 
ation to the Skull-hill outside the Damas- 
cus Gate of Jerusalem for the site of 
Calvary. Many more novelties of similar 
character might be puinted out, for they 
exist to such a number in the work under 
review that we tind, with great regret, 
Dr. Dawson untrustworthy generally in 
such attempts to render the Bible clearer 
by the light of science—as he would bave 
us consider it, but really by private 
opinion. His volune is well worth a 
perusal for entertainment, yet not alto- 
gether for instruction in biblical exegesis. 

ie! ie 4S 





Ir seems that Lady Tennyson had a 
share in the composition of the article inthe 
current number of The Nineteenth Century 
on Mr. Wilfred Ward’s life of his father. 
There was some thought of affixing to the 
article the double signature of Lady Tenny- 
son and the Hon. Hallam Tennyson; but the 
former, being averse to publicity, finally 
decided to let her son’s name stand alone. 
But now the secret is out and the publicity 
is upon her. 


With the bibli-- 





RECENT FICTION. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & Co have brought out 
a remarkably faithful and expressive trans- 
lation of the Abbé Prevost’s romance, Ma- 
non Lescant, one of the most frequently re- 
published, and from the standpoint of ethics, 
one of the most painful classics in French 
fiction. It has passed through more edi- 
tions than one can easily compute. It has 
formed the subject for dramatic pieces and 
operas. The chances are that it will con- 
tinue its disagreeable literary existence with 
the same degree of vitality as long as French 
literature lasts. In its forceful simplicity of 
Style it is a parallel to ‘“‘ Paul and Virginia” 
or ‘‘Graziella.”’ But it represents the 
moral antipodes of those works. The cbhar- 
acter study that nedrest resembles it is 
Metrimée’s ‘‘ Carmen,” the heroine of which 


r is many steps lower in the moral scale than 


Prevost’s Manon. Manon it at least refined 
in her sensibilities, and while she is the per- 
sonification of moral insensibility and deg- 
radation, yet of her complete heartlessness 
the reader is ne er so conviuced. He is con- 
vioced of it in the case of Merimée’s gypsy 
contrabandiste. Thelast pages of Prevost’s 
book as to diction and calm expressiveness 
have hardly been excelled in French ro- 
mance; and worthless and profligate as the 
beautiful girl who ruins poor Des Grieux is 
represented, the skill of the author in excit- 
ing a sense of the melancholy severity of 
her fate, has always been admired. The il- 
lustratious are drawings by Maurice Leloir, 
which vary a good deal in excellence and 
are often very wide of good taste. 

One of the brightest, cleverest and most 
unpretentious novels of the season existsin 
J. M. Barrie’s When a Mam’s Single, io 
which the element of depicting professional 
literary life in England, especially journal 
istic life, is managed in a way to amuse and 
instruct, while its introduction into the 
action is so judiciously contrived that the 
book is neither ‘“‘shoppy ’’ nordry. The style 
is clean cut and loose, yet with a pleasant 
suggestion of poetical sensibility lurking 
in it. The characters are delightful and 
nicely delineated. It is acapital little book. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Two little collections of French contes, 
each one bearing the name of a popular fic- 
tionist of his country and our day, are new- 
ly in the bookstores. La Main Gauche, by 
Guy de Maupassant (Paris: Ollendorff’ and 
Pastels; Dix Portraits de Femmes, by Paul 
Bourget. (Paris; Lemerre.) The first hook 
by M. de Maupassant shows him at not far 
from his worst, if his really artistic and 
strong literary work be called to mind; for 
in the dozen sketches he prints or reprints 
the subjects are the same old staleand dirty 
ones waoich have long ago bven written to 
pieces in French novels, and to which M. de 
Maupassant ought to have no occasion to 
confine himself, even for a_ pot-boiler. 
The exception, or half exception, is possibly 
the brutal little Algerian story, *‘Allouma,”’ 
which has the merit of fidelity to Nature 
and race characteristics; and a certain de- 
gree of favor for ‘* Hautol, Pére et Fils,” 
that has some degree of rugged pathos. 
But nothing in the book can add to the re- 
pute, either in subject or diction, of Guy de 
Maupassant. 

The superiority of M. Bourget in the same 
field is shown in his Pastels, referred to, 
where the themes and the atmosphere are 
often as tritely immoral and as convention- 
ally unpleasant in what they suggest as those 
of the author’s conf~ére. But M. Bourget 
writes with a finer pen than does the more 
noted author. His more refined style and 
remarkable choice of words and grace of 
phraseology enables him to make a short 
story like “‘Gladys Harvey,” or “ La Com- 
tesse de Candale”’ refined and even pathet- 
ic, in spite of their ethica! essence; and in 
the particular study, ‘‘ Mme. de Bressuire”’ 
(which is well worth translation), and at 
least two of the stories of children in these 
Pastels, he has written with a distinct and 
innocuous charm. (New York: W. R. Jen- 
kins, Importer.) 

The Wrong Box, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Lloyd Osbourne, is a rather far- 
fetched and over-elaborated farce, and, it 
may be added, a pretty gruesome one. We 
have the central theme of it in following 
the adventures or misadventures of a corpse, 
supposed to be that of an old gentleman 
killed in a railway accident, which is 
bandied about from pillar to post by the ex- 
press companies and porters, owing origi- 
nally to the desire of some “near relatives 
of the corpse”’ to secure a tontine life insur- 
ance which will be theirs if they ean hide 
the fact that their worthy kinsman is de- 
ceased. The situations, unfeignedly im- 
probable as becomes a farce, are ingenious 
enough, and the story moves briskly, with 
plenty of incident. Butits personages—if 
we except old Joseph Masterman himself, 





who suddenly turns up to confute his ras- 
cally néphews—are too nearly types of wid- 
dle-class English people to be interesting; 
and the unpleasant foundation of the story, 
like Banquo’s ghost, wlll not down in the 
reader’s mind. The Wrong Box impresses 
us as a very mechanical perversion of liter- 
aty material, in the first place; and in its 
treatment it will not add to the jotmt au- 
thors’ repute. (New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Paul Lindau’s Lace, translated from the 
German, is a very ingenious and romantie 
novel of the sensation type: and with its 
evil-omened veil, that imparts effective 
touches of superstition, its bold ertme and’ 
long-delayed dénouement, in which, anfor- 
tunately, the innocent suffer as well as the 
guilty, the author shows all of the dexter- 
ity and more than the art of the French 
Gaboriau. But as the types of men and 
women in Lindau’s novel are erring or de- 
praved, almost without exception, and as 
the best-drawn one, Rosa Moockle, is about 
as detestable an adventuress as can be fan- 
cied, and seeing that the story begins 
with a dishonorable intrigue and ends 
with a duelist’s fatal expiation, it will 
be inferred that Lace is not a novel good 
for readers of immature years nor agreeable 
to the majority of their seniors, clever as is 
its literary wormanship. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 

Mr. *‘Robert Timsol”’ hides the authorship 
of a singularly bright and refreshinyly nat 
ural novel, An Alien From the Common- 
wealth. It is one of those stories in which 
the touch of a writer is everything; and in 
this instance there is a peculiar union of 
sensitiveness, grace, force and vivacity in 
that element of its composition. The pre- 
sentment of one nobly upright and manly 
character, Richard Grafton, is its central 
idea, and one might suppose Grafton an 
affectionate portraiture from real life rather 
than any imaginary type—even in view of 
its rarity nowadays. A tribute is also im- 
plied in the book throughout to the simple 
diguity, loyalty to honor and independence 
of Southern manhood. Incidentally there 
is a good deal of side-light thrown on a lit- 
erary career for a young man, and what he 
must do and not do to succeed therein. 
There is much more tban a mere story con- 
densed in An Alien From the Common- 
wealth. It is a little book witb a purpose 
and a high purpose Whoever is responsi- 
ble for it need not have hid his hand in it 
from any doubts about its sprightly inter- 
est and its underlying merits of greater 





value than that. (Boston: Cupples & 
Huard.) 

The Redemption of Man. Discussions 
Bearing on the Atonement. D. W. Simon, 


Pb.D. (Tiib.), Professor of Theology in the 
Congregational Theological Hall, Edin- 
burgh. Professor Simon will be remem- 
bered by readers who follow closely the lit- 
erary notices of THE INDEPENDENT, as the 
author of a remarkably fresh and original 
volume on “ The Bible as an Outgrowth of 
Theocratic Life.”’ The line of thought pur- 
sued in that discussion is distinctly tracea- 
ble in some of the chapters of the present 
work, and forms the point of view from 
which the Atonement is approached. The 
treatment of this subject, tho free, bold and 
intolerant of mechanical dogmatism, is em- 
inently conservative as to the great points 
of the Catholic faith which the current sys- 
tems of P otestant theology are intended to 
support. Professor Simon certainly dares 
to think for himself; but he knows the lim- 
its within which all Christian thought must 
move, and keeps as clear of attenuating, 
minimizing and vaporizing speculation as 
Luther himself. Se far as he can be meas- 
ured in a work which is intended to be nei- 
ther systematic nor complete, he impresses 
us as a theologian of a class not numerous 
but sorely needed; able to think with the 
Church on the lines of its faith while they 
clear away the obstructions of scholastic 
theology. He is, moreover, a writer who 
gives his readers a quiet mind as to the 
breadth and adequacy of hi¢ acquaintance 
with the theolcgical literature of the times. 
In the present volume he disclaims for bis 
work the character of a systematic discus- 
sion of the atonement. It contains no for- 
mal statement of the doctrine, and wkat bis 
theory of the Atonement is we are left to 
find out as we may from the suggestive 
chapters in which he discusses various 
weighty subjects which come up in 
connection with it. These scattered 
hints are, however, capable of system- 
atic presentation and make a whole of 
much interest. The starting-point of 
Professor Simon’s representation is that 
the Atonement. whatever it may be in its 
essence, is designed to affect the relation be- 
tween men and God, and that, inasmuch as 
it does not redeem men nor forgive them, 
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but simply brings the fallen race into such 
anew relation with God as to make for- 
giveness and redemption possible, its real 
effect is to bring about a right relation be- 
tween men andGod. This is accomplished, 
not by satisfaction rendered by Christ to the 
divine law, nor by Christ bearing the sin- 
ner’s. penalty, but by a personal change in 
the relation of God to sinners effected by 
the Atonement of Jesus Christ. Thisis a 
position of far-reaching doctrinal signifi- 
cance, It involves, among other things, a 
reaction against the overstrained and me- 
chanical view of the divine immutability 
into which later theology bas been sinking. 
Professor Simon asserts boldly that there 
is a sense in which change can be predicated 
of God, that the traditional notion of the 
divine unchangeableness is essentially Epi- 
curean and not scriptural, and that every- 
thing depends on our idea of change, which 
in the sphere of the eternal properly de- 
notes change of principles and not of form, 
so that God vindicates his immutability 
when he is true to his own divine nature; 
and that in the anthropomorpbic limita- 
tions of our thought we are justified in 
saying that the work of Christ effected a 
change in God’s personal relation to sin- 
ners, when all we mean by it is a vital 
movement which is consistent with the ut- 
most fixity of principle and does not in any 
true sense contradict the immutability of 
God. Similar reasoning is applied by our 
author to the passibility of God, especially 
the much mooted question of the divine 
anger or wrath. In the view of this author 
all such phrases as debitum pane, “ de- 
mand of the law” and the like tend to set 
up a fictitious standard apart from God 
himself and to create the impression that 
God is bound by some necessity to a law 
outside of his own nature. Hence we fall 
into the common statement that the sin- 
ner’s debt which Christ paid is so much 
punishment due to the justly cffended God, 
when in fact what the sinner owes to God is 
not punishment but love or obedience. 
The debt is neither transferable nor ex- 
changeable. Punishment is not its equiva- 
lent, but love or obedience remain the one 
response which can alone satisfy the divine 
demand. In starting the atoning scheme 
our author remarks very justly that the 
first step is not to make an impression, 
moral or other, on man which shall dis- 
pose him to receive the gracious influences 
of the Gospel, but to create a relation be- 
tween God and men which has something 
more promising in it than rebellion on the 
one hand and punishment cr wrath on the 
ether. This opening step Professor Simon 
believes was effected by Christ, and as we 
understand him it was effected by a change 
in God’s personal relation to the fallen 
race bronght about by the work of 
Christ. The result of Christ’s work was to 
make such a change in God’s relation tothe 
race that it can no longer be regarded as 
under wrath and condemnation as a race, 
but as standing in a gracious relation to 
God and, so far as the opening of this door 
of mercy is concerned, a redeemed race. 
The resemblance of this position to Mau- 
rice’s assertion that the race is redeemed in 
Christ is only superficial. It concerns 
nothing more than God’s relation to the 
race. It asserts that Christ has created a 
new and salvable relation, that men stand 
on moral ground where the just penalties 
of sin may be escaped, and that tho each 
individual without personal submission 
is lost, the result of Christ’s work is to 
open the door of grace and mercy to every 
man. When wecome to the critical ques- 
tion how Christ’s work becomes a genuine 
atonement resultingin the redemption of 
believers there is much in the present vol- 
ume to remind us of McLeod Campbell. 
Professor Simon seems, however, to have 
taken some important steps in advance of 
Campbell), as well as to have thought more 
deeply into the inner meaning of his funda- 
mental position. Campbell regardedChrist’s 
submissive suffering, and perfect recogni 
tion of the justice of God in punishing the 
sinner as a moral oblation offered up to 
God which in some real sense balanced the 
account or satisfied the rectoral justice of 
God. Professor Simon takes a somewhat 
different view. He says that punishment 
will not satisfy God, but nothing less than 
the love and obedience of creatures; and 
that the effect of Christ’s oblation was not 
to bear the penalty or pay the debt, but to 
effect such a change in the relation of God 
to the sinful race as to make them accepta- 
ble in Christ. It must be admitted that such 
arelation of Godto men, resulting from the 
work of Christ, relieves the difficulty the- 
ology has encountered in explaining how 
the benefits of Christ’s redemption actually 
avail the believer. Professor Simon would 
say that in tbe new relation resulting from 
the oblation or work of Jesus Christ, faith 





and obedience become available, that there 
is no substitution of Christ in penalty for 
the sinner, no imputation of bis sin to 
Christ, and ne acceptance on God’s part of 
something less than a full equivalent of 
suffering, but simply that the whole per- 
sonal relation of God to the sinner is altered 
by Christ’s oblation, and that the sinner 
who repents and believes is accepted in 
him. Professor Simon frankly admits this 
to be too general to bea satisfactory state- 
ment, and offers some suggestive definitions 
which, tho in the line of his main position, 
he does not himself consider as meeting the 
requirements of the case. If we could fix 
a definite meaving on what is implied in 
the old theological term, the believer’s unio 
mystiea with Christ, we mignt arrive at a 
satisfactory doctrine of the Atonement from 
the direction in which it-is approached in 
the volume before us. There remains on 
our author’s assumption something in the 
relation of Christ to the believer which is 
incapable of analysis, and therefore leaves 
us still short of a doctrinal theory of the 


Atonement. The merit of Professor Si- 
mon’s line of thinking, however, and 
it is a merit which is not likely 


to be exaggerated, is, that while it yives 
full value to the work of Christ as a sacri- 
fice and looks on the Atonement not as a 
moral subjective work in man, but an ob- 
jective work in God, and so far forth surren- 
ders none of the great Catholic principles 
which the prominent systems of Protestant 
theology were designed to conserve and to 
provide for—while it does this, makes it an 
honest effort to plant the discussion on 
grounds of moral reality, free from theo- 
logical fictions, dogmatic assumptions, and 
the mechanical conclusions of rigorous 
theological systems. 


The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur 
Morrts, Minister of the United States to 
France: Member of the Constitutional 
Convention, etc. Edited by Anne Cary 
Morris. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two 
vols. $7.50. 8vo, pp. 604 and pp. 630.) These 
two handsome volumes, with an index and 
two portraits, contain the copious and in- 
teresting manuscript left by Gouverneur 
Morris. They are written in his lively and 
piquant style, a style which, if Madison has 
made no mistake, led to his selection to 
compose the first draft of the Constitution 
in the Constitutional Convention, of which 
he was a member. The extracts, both from 
the Diary and letters, are in every strain, 
from the high tone of the wary diplomat 
and dignified statesman to the qualified 
gossip of courts in a licentious age, or the 
polished shaft shot at a niece who had ven- 
tured to expostulate with him for having 
pleased himself by marrying a young wife 
late in life. The collection begins with his 
birth in 1752 and extends to his death. Lit- 
tle is known of Morris’s early life, and one 
brief chapter is sufficient to cover the period 
of the Revolution and the succeeding years 
down to 1788, when he sailed for France, 
carrying a commission from Washington to 
purchase a gold watch in Paris, “ not*a 
small, trifling, nor a fivical ornamental 
one, but a watch well executed in point of 
workmanship, large, flat, and with a plain, 
handsome key.’”’ He had the advantage 
which Columbia College has not bestowed 
on all its graduates, neither then nor now, 
of writing and speaking French fluently. 
In person he was said to resemble Washing- 
ton, and once acceded to the request of 
Hudon to stand for the General. His man- 
ners were courtly, and he possessed many 
ingratiating arts which, united with his 
strong sense, his capacity and his ample 
means, geve him a vogue in courtly circles 
which no American of his day, Franklin 
excepted, enjoyed. It is saidin illustration 
of his quick wit to lay hold of whatever 
might come to get him out of a difficulty, 
that he once saved himself from a Jacobin 
mob in Paris by pointing to his lost leg as 
the proof of a veteran for liberty in Amer- 
ica. The leg was, however, lost, not 
in the wars, but by an accident in 
the streets of Philadelphia. His appoint- 
ment to represent our government in Paris 
held him chained to thespot during the 
worst days of the Terror. For a man of so 
much dignity, and such settled and orderly 
opinions he behaved well. He did not, 
however, fail to show where he stood, and 
the new Republican Government was glad 
to find an opportunity in Washington’s re- 
quest for the recall of citizen Genet, to ask 
that Morris be recalled on our part. It was 
during this French mission, and while the 
monarchy was standing, that he dropped 
the unfortunate phrase which has so often 
been flung at him since, writing of the Fed- 
eral government at Washington as ma 
cour. It is not always easy in reading 
these volumes to distinguish between the 
private gentleman and the responsible offi- 






' triot cause at home in the eyes and teeth of 





cial. The headings of the chapters tend to 
keep up the confusion; and it must be con- 
fessed that Gouverneur Morris always car- 
ried in his own right all the authority he re- 
quired to set him off on engagements for 
Lafayette, financial plans for Necker, 
French constitutions and schemes for sav- 
ing, or, at least, carrying off the King, or 
anything else it pleased him to touch on. 
In reading such letters as these one is called 
on to note the striking combination of good 
sense and solid judgment applied to objects 
in sight, conbined with a striking defect of 
imaginative powers and the faculty for pro- 
vision. Morris’s judgment of Louis XVI 
and his ministers, of M. Genet, and of 
Lafayette, was sound, but he was all in the 
dark as to that child of destiny, Napoleon. 
This is rendered yet more remarkable by 
the enthusiasm of his devotion to the Pa- 


Tory interest andsympathies. In America, 
he saw the future plainly epough, and ex- 
panded to meet it. In France, no art, 
wheedling, or sophistries could deceive him 
as to the thing actually in review, norcould 
any potency persuade him to raise his eyes 
to the horizon. When the Revolution, the 
Terror, and the Empire had passed, and the 
old princes sat vunce more on their throne, 
he was at homein Morrisania, and delivered 
an oration on the return of the Bourbons. 
The notes of such a looker-on cannot have 
the value of Arthur Young’s, but they have 
nevertheless the interest and value which 
belong to the record of a competent ob- 
server who does not care to look into things 
very deeply. Morris had a settled mind, and 
what he saw in France tended to make it 
more settled. He saw France pursuing il- 
lusions. He preserved the sober dignity of 
his mind amid the horrors of the Terror. 
Few indeed have been the actual witnesses 
of those events who wrote about them at the 
time with as much moderation as he did. 
But he was not a democrat and had no faith 
in the democratic theory, either for France 
or for America. Hecame home to lose faith 
in the State he had helped to rear and to 
write 1n 1815: 

** For my own part I considered the Constitu- 

tion as dead from the repeal of the Judiciary, 
and the Union as dissolved when the National 
Executive declared they could not defend the 
States, and would not abandon their scheme of 
conquering Canada.” 
He was prophetic enough to act with Clin- 
ton for the Erie Canal and to commit him- 
self to the little steamer plying on the Hud- 
son; but as to one of those subtler move- 
ments which have changed the world we 
find him writing in his Diary (January 5th, 
1802): 

“The Senate resolves this day to admit a 
shorthand writer on their floor. This is the be- 
ginning of mischief.” 


He was the friend of Washington and 
Washington was his friend who went far to 
have bim confirmed as Minister to France. 
We find in one of these letters (to Judge 
Marshall) a sketch of some aspects of Wash- 
ington’s composition which until lately 
have been wholly concealed by the tradi- 
tional portraiture (Vol. II, p. 492): 


“In approving highly your character of 

Washington, permit me to add that few men of 
such steady, persevering industry ever existed, 
and perhaps no one who so completely com- 
manded himself. Thousands have learned to 
restrain their passions, tho few among them 
had to contend with passions so violent. Bnt 
the self-command to which I allude was of 
higher grade. He could, at the dictate of rea- 
son, control bis will and command himself to 
act. Others may huve acquired a portion of the 
same authority; but who could, like Washing- 
ton, atany moment command the energies of 
his mind to a cheerful exertion?” 
After such a deliberate expressiun it must 
have been in some moment of caprice that 
Morris permitted himself to write, as we 
read (Vol. ii, p. 415.): 


‘* We [the Federalists] have done some foolish 
things as a party, over and above the many 
wild ones for which we are indebited to the un- 
steady temper of the late President.” (Written 
in 1801.) 

These volumes are well and carefully 
edited. Full of racy, spirited and piquant 
matter. They do not breathe the lofty, 
moral or religious spirit which marks some 
of the founders of the Republic, nor are 
they deficient in this respect. Morris was 
a man of the world and of affairs. He writes 
on its highest plane of honor. A remarka- 
ble example is his silence as to Burr at the 
grave of Hamilton. He was a man of much 
directness and gennine simplicity—full of 
the love of his country and his country- 
home at Morrisania. His Diary is strangely 
in fashion still as to style of expression and 
modes of thinking. Apart from the public 
historical weight of these volumes they 
should live by virtue of the social and per- 


et 
=== 
Our Journey to the Hebrides, 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennel], 
(Harper & Brothers.) This is no ordinar 
collection of travelers’ notes and o 
tions. The authors went upon their errand 
at the suggestion of the Messrs Harper & 
Brothers, in whose magazine their papers 
were first read. We do not un 

that they were commissioned to inyege. 
gate the Crofter question in the Heb; 

but their journey soon fell into this 
groove. Possibly it would have been bet. 
ter had the authors kept to this line al- 
together and thus relieved themselves ot 
the responsibility of a report on the 
country and the people as a whole, 
Viewed in this light, as a fair picture of the 
whole, the papers are probably open to the 
criticism so plentifully bestowed, tho about 
all that can be said in this view of them jg 
that they give Britons a chance to say how 
they relish a style of writing which they 
have so freely employed in their descriptions 
of us. Read in the narrower sense intendeq 
by their authors, these papers cannot fail of 
making a deep impression as to the abuses 
which have reduced these Scottish islands 
to poverty and misery. The journey wa 
made, much of it, afoot amid the drigz. 
and the wretched hostelries of northern 
Scotland. The authors’ heavy knapsagks 
and pedestrian discomforts weigh too heay- 
ily inastory already overloaded with the 
pathetic burdens of the Crofters. The seri. 
ous allegations of the book have abundant 
support in the report of the Parliamentary 
Commission, and in the very important 
steps taken to lighten the burdens ofthe 
suffering tenantry. From the standpoint of 
the general reader we regret that moreof 
the poetry and natural beauty of the isl 
ands is not given to us in the book, espe 
cially as the numerous illustrations prove 
that the authors were not insensible toit, 
and asin the rare passages bearing on the 
point they show how deeply they wereim- 
pressed. The chapters keep up a pleasant 
running commentary on Dr. Johnson's 
Journal and occasionally bring William 
Black sharply to book. Pathetic as the 
chapters are, they rivet the reader's atten- 
tion while they pierce his heart with a tale 
of patient suffering which is the latest ad- 
dition made to the wrongs which Great 
Britain has been called on in this last half- 
century to redress. 


Ninety-Three, by Victor Hugo, is elegant 
ly and effectively presented to the English 
reading public by the Messrs. Thoms Y. 
Crowell & Co. in Helen B. Dole’s trae 
tion, and with numerous illustrations by 
French artists, which certainly were rffee- 
tive in their fresh condition, and which 
even yet have much in them of the tragic 
and dramatic spirit of the tale. 


o 


LITERARY NOTES. 


....Thomas Whittaker, of this city, is 
about to publish a new and revised edition 
of Anne Ayres’s “ Life of Dr. Muhlenberg.” 


....The September number of The Mag 
azine of American History contains the 
third chapter of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’ 
** Historic Homes and Landmarks.” 





.... The London Spectator complains that 
The Atlantic Monthly, as a magazine it- 
tended for readers on both sides of the At 
lantic, is too exclusively American. 


....Tbe new English edition of Mr 
Browning’s works comprises 250 large p& 
per copies and 3,000 other copies. Of the 
latter 1,000 are to come to this country. 


...-“In and Around Berlin ” is the title 
of a book soon to be published by A. C. Me 
Clurg & Co., of Chicago, written by a Mrs. 
Norton, who, tho an American, is said t 
know the region well. 


....Mr. Swinburne, the English poet, still 
retains his fondness for superlativeness. 
This is his opening sentence in ab article in 
London Atheneum on “ Victor Hugo: ‘Lé 
Jumeaux’”: 

“In his admirable preface to his admirable 
translation of Shakespeare's * Pericles,’ the s0® 
ot the greatest dramatist and poet whom the 
world has seen since the death of Shakespeare 
makes mention of an unfinished poem whieh 
for many years past must have been for hun- 
dreds and thousands of would-be readers a 80 
preme and crowning object of intense curiosity 
and more intense desire.” 


_...In The North American Review for 
September, Mr. Lloyd Bryce announces 
that, 1m accordance with the wishes of the 
late Allen Thorndike Rice, he has peer 
proprietor of the magazine, apd (he 
proposes tocarry it forward on the lines 
down by its former proprietor. The Sep 
tember number gives sufficient evidence 
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— 
pibitions,” in which he favors New York as 


the site of the World’s Fair of 1892, and 

ves his excellent opinion as to what the 
attitude of the Government should be 
toward the Exhibition. He would have a 
“ Jegislative supervisory organization” and 
a “ business corporation,” both created by 
Congress, the former to have the larger 
control of the international matters, eto., 
ani the latter to consist mainly of the citi- 
gens of New York and supervise the exhibi- 
tion itself. Other articles of special timeli- 
ness are, “The Elixir of Lafe,”’,by Dr. Ham- 
mond; * The Coming Congress,’’ by Con- 
gressman Lodge; ‘* Capital Punishment by 
Electricity,” by Elbridge T. Gerry, and 
“The Transformation of Paris,”’ by Frederic 
Harrison, who seems to be ‘‘ doing”’ Paris 
pretty thoroughly for the magazines aud 
reviews. 

_...Itis always a pleasure to read The Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, apart from the 
interest or value of its contents, because it 
isso beautifully printed. The September 
number opens with an article by Prof. W. 
J. Ashley, on James E. Thorold Rogers. 
Tbe writer fins that Professor Rogers has 
contributed materials of value rather than 
conclusions of value to economic studies. 
In“ Town Rule in Connecticut,” Clarence 
Deming gives a succinct historical sketch 
of the most interesting of all our state gov- 
ernments, and by means of tables prepared 
evidently with great labor, he shows the 
disparity of representation which the old 
Constitution has bequeathed. Just fancy: 
thetown of Union, with 555 inhabitants and 
118 voters, has the same representation in 
the Ccnnecticut legislature as New Haven, 
with 83,694 inbabitants and 17,827 voters. 
Mr. Deming’s article is an admirable one, 
and should at least have the effect of direct- 
ing the public opinion of Connecticut to the 
remedies hesuggests. Other articles in the 
samenumber of the Quurterly are “ Italian 
Immigration,” by Eagene Schuyler,contain- 
ing many valuable statistical tables; 
“Farm Mortgages,” by W. ¥F. Mappin; 
“Railroad Indemnity Lands,” by Fred. 
Perry Powers; and the first of two articles 
on “ English Legal History,’”’ by Prof. F. 
W. Maitland. There is the usual compre- 
hensive list of reviews by the editors and 
others of books coming within the scope of 
the magazine. 


....No one can afford to do without The 
Forum who would be informed on the seri- 
ous questions of the day. These are some 
ii the topics discussed in the September 
tumber: ‘Can Our Social Ills be Reme- 
died?” by Washington Gladden; ‘‘ The Out- 
look tor Industrial Peace,’’ by A. T. Had- 
ley; ‘‘ Facts about Trusts,’’ by Charles F. 
Beach, Jr.; “Romanizing the Pnblic 
Schools,” by Dr. J. R. Kendrick, ete. “ The 
Spoils of Office 2 is asubject always timely, 
and it is discussed by Goldwin Smith, an 
author always interesting. ‘‘The Lost 
Leader,” by Judge Thomas Hughes, is not 
like Andrew Lang’s ‘‘Lost Leaders,” a 
mere newspaper editorial, but is a person- 
ality no less distinguished than Mr. Glad- 
stone. Judge Hughes points out the incon- 
sistencies of Mr. Gladstone’s career as 
everyone knows them to have occurred, 
and makes a really fair and high-minded 
argument for his side of the case on the 
Home Rule question; but even if Mr. Glad- 
stone’s inconsistencies were not in many 
cases, like the great somersault of Sir Rob- 


ert Peel, the grandest thing in his career, 
they should not be accepted as disproving 
the righteousness of the Home Rule cause. 
The author makes the common mistake of 
Englishmen, furthermore, in likening 
Home Rule for Ireland to the Secession of 

@ Southern States in 1861. There is no 
parallel between them. Tne only parallel 
our institutions afford to that which is pro- 
posed across the water is in the relations 
Which our national and state governments 
have to cach other, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONs. 


A.C. Armstrong & Son, 


714 BROADWAY, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY 
Another New Vol.—the 3d of 


THE SERMON BIBLE. 


PSALM LXXVIIl. TO THE SONG OF 
SOLOMON. Containing upwards of 
Five Hundred Sermon Outiines and 
Several Thousand References. With 24 
blank pages in each Vol. for notes. Cr. 
8vo, strongly bound in half buckram, 
$1.50. 

** Like its two predecessors, the third volume is 
distinguished by the pened eatholicity of the se- 
lections, the admirable condensation of the ser- 
mons and expositions that are 
ness of the references to the best sermon literature 
on each of the texts. It is beyond question the 
richest treasury of modern homiletics which has 
ever issued from the press.’’--Christian Leader. 

Vol. 1—CoNTAINS GENESIS TO SAMUEL. 

Vol.2—ConrTAINS KINGS TO PSALM 76TH. 

“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most 
practicallg useful work of itskind at present ex- 
tant. Itisnot a ommentary, buta Thesaurus of 
sermons on texts, arranged consecutively chapter 
after chapter, and book after book. . . . We 
are bound to say that the object announced by the. 
compilers is on the way to be realized, and here 
will be given the essence of the best homiletic litera- 
ture of this generation.”’—Literary Churchman. 
Copies sent post-paid on receipt of price by A. & Son. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By MAX O’RELL, 


AUTHOR OF 
Jonathan and His Continent, 


JACQUES BONHOMME 


JOHN BULL 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


By MAX O’RELL, 


Author of “Jonathan and His Continent,” “John 
Bull, Jr.,” etc., ete. 


1 vol., 12mo. Paper, 50 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 
NEW EDITION (34th) NOW READY, of 
the most popular Book of this year. 


JONATHAN 
AND HIS CONTINENT. 


RAMBLES THROUGH AMERICAN SOCTETY. 
By MAX O’RELL anv JACK ALLYN. 
Paper. 50 cents. Cloth, gilt, etc., $1.50. 


“A volume of sparkle and delight from title-page 
to finish.” — Detroit Free rress, 


“There is rot a dull page in it.”"—N. ¥. World. 
“One readsthe book with a perpetual smile on 
one’s face.” -Chicago News. 
“Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.’—Boston 
Home Journal. 
** Yours, Merrily.”’ 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
THE PEOPLE 
I’?VE SMILED WITH. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MERRY LITTLE LIFE. 
By MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
The American Humorist. 

With two portraits, extra cloth, g It top, etc.. $1.50. 

“. . , Blessed be he who with merry quip be- 
guiles tedious nours or causes ove flower of merri- 
ment to vloom in the desert of selfishness and sorrow. 
. ... His name issynonomous with mirth.”—John 
A. Cockerill, Editor N. ¥. World. 

“ The book is full of good stories and clever bits of 

n portraiture. None can read itand not Somene. 

fr isiinpr nated with a fund of humor that is sim- 
ply irresistible.” 





woted. and the ful- 





























Complete Catalogue Free to any Address. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
104 & 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 





APPLETONS? 


RECENT 
Text-Books 


A First Book in American History. 
With Special Reference to the Livesand Deeds of 
Great Americans. By EDWARD EGGLésTON. A 
history ‘or beginners on a new plan. 70 cents. 


A History of the United States and its 
People. For the Use of Schools. By 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. Beautifully Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


Appletons’ Illustrated School History 
ofthe World. A clear, fresh, carefully 
arranged and condensed work, fully illustrated, 
and written in an interesting style. $1.40. 


Lessons in Hygiene. A Special (new) 
Edition of “How We Live.” By JAMES JUHON- 
NOT and EUGENE BOUTON. Prepared under the 
direction of Mrs. MARY H. HUNT, Superintendent 
of the Educational Department of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Tracy’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 
giene. Aspecial (new) edition—prepared 
under the direction of Mrs. MARY H. HUNT, Su- 
perintendent of the Educational Department of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


A Complete Graded Course in English 
Grammar and Composition. By B. 
Y. CONKLIN, Principal of Grammar School, No. 
3, Brooklyn, N. Y. A practical working manual 
prepared on the inductive method, 75 cents. 


Bain’s Eoglish Composition and Rhet- 
oric. Revised and eularged edition. 
Part I, Intellectual Elements of Style. $1.50, 
Pact II, Emotional Qualities of Styie. Cloth, 
£1.50. 


Numbers UWniversalized. An”Advanced 
Algebra. (Part I.) By DAVID M. SENSENIG, 
M.S., Professor of Mathemathics, State Normal 
School, West ( hester, Pa. Appletons’ Mathe- 
matical Series, Vol. IV. $1.40. 


Illustrative Handbook of Drawing. 
Containing over three hundred illustrations, 
By GreorGe E. LITTLE, Institute Instructor and 
Lecturer. 75 cents. 


Grandfather‘’s Stories. Volume I. His- 
torical Series. Appletons’ Instructive Beading 
Books. By JAMES JOHONNOT. For Primary 
Grades. 22cents. 


Choice Selections. Compiled by CHARLES 
NORTHEND, A.M. Designed for Lessons in Rect- 
tation, Reading, Morals and Literature. 42 cents 


The High School German Grammar, 
with Appendices, Exercises in Composition, and 
Vocabularies. By W. H. VAN DER SMISSEN, 
M.A., Lecturer on German, University College, 
Toronto, and W.H. FRASER’ B.A., Lecturer on 
italian and spanish, University College, Toronto. 
$1.45. 


Harkness’s Complete Course in Latin, 
for the First Year. New edition, thor- 
oughly revised and in part rewritten. $1.30. 


First Greek Reader. With Notes and Exer- 
cises adapted to both Hadley- Allen, and Goodwin's 
Greek Gramm-*rs. By EDWARDG. Coy. Third 
edition. $1.00. 


Standard Text-Books. 


Appletons’ Readers. Six Books. Per- 
fectly graded, beautifully illustrated. Have held 
a foremost place among schoo] readers from the 
first day of their publication. 


Appletons’ Standard Geographies. Ele- 
mentary, Higher, Physical. Unequaled in point, 
attractiveness, and completeness. Thoroughly 
up to date in all departments. 


Appletons’ Mathematical Series. Num- 
bers Illustrated. Nuinbers Applied. Numbers 
Symbolized, an elementary Algebra. Numbers 
Universalized, an advanced Algebra. 

The“ objective method”’ successfully applied. 
A distinct advance on any mathematical works 
heretofore publisned. 

Appletons’ Standard System of Pen- 
marship. Perfectly adapted for all 
grades. The only booksia which graded columns 
are used to develop movement. 

Latin. Harkness’s Standard Latin Series, 
Grammar, Reader, Cesar, Cicero, Sallust, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, Ovid, Cornelius Nepos, etc. Uni- 
form with reference to Harkness’s Standard 
Latin Grammar. 

Greek, Hadley-Allen’s Greek Grammar, 
Keep’s Greek Lessons, Harkness’s First Greek 
Book, Boise’s Anabasis, Johnson’s Iliad,etc. A 
Unitorm series. Lately revised up to date. 


*,* Send for full Descriptive Circulars, 
Terms for Introduction, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Ban Francisco. 





TMACMILLAN & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SANT’ ILARIO. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


Just Published. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The New York Tribune says: 

“The author shows steady and con- 
stant improvement in his art. ‘Sant’ 
Tlario’ is a continuation of the chron- 
icles of the Saracinesca family. . . . 
One of the finest and deepest touches 
in a singularly powerful and beauti- 
ful story. All this is admir- 
ably developed with a naturalness be- 
yond praise. . . . KHeaceedingly 
clever and strong. . . Not the 
least striking feature of ‘ Sant’ Ila- 
rio’ is the minute and profound knovwl- 
edge of Italian society and the Ital- 
ian character which it shows. It (the 
novel) must rank with ‘ Greifenstein’ 
as the best work the author has pro- 
duced. It fulfils every requirement 
of artistic fiction. It brings out what 
is most impressive in human charac- 
ter and what is most interesting in 
human action. It is natural, 
Jluent in evolution, accordant with ex- 
perience, graphic in description, pene- 
trating in analysis, and absorbing in 
interest.” 


Now Ready. Price, $1.50. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MR. ISAACS.’ 


SANT’ ILARIO. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “ Saracinesca,” “ Greifenstein,’’ etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MR. ISAACS. $1.50. 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. 
ZOROASTER, $1.50. 
ATALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
SARACINESCA. $1.50. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 
GREIFENSTEIN. $1.50. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


$1.50. 
$1.50, 
$1.50, 


$2.00. 





NEW STORIES BY HENRY JAMES. 


A LONDON LIFE. 


A LONDON LIFE—THE PATAGONIA— 
THE LIAR—MRS, TEMPFRLY. By the 
author of “The Europeans,” “Roderick Hudson,’ 
etc., etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

“His short stories, which are always bright and 
sparkling. are deligh:ful. . . Will bear reading 
again and again.”—Matl and Express. 

“Mr. James's art isof the kind which is enjoyed 
most when it is known iutimately He is that almost 
unique person nowadays, a novelist whose work can 
be read a second tine with an appreciabie gain in the 
reader's pieasure.”'— Boston Daily Advertiser. 





WORKS BY HENRY JAMES. 
i2mo, cloth extra. 
THE ASPERN PAPERS and other Stories. 
$1.50. 

THE REVERBERATOR. $1.25. 
FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. $1.50 
THE BOSTONIANS., $1.50. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. $1.75, 


MACMILLAN & CO, Publishers 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


$1.75. 








New Book NOW READY. 
GLIMPSES OF FIFTY 
} YEARS Being her auto- 
biography and history of W. 


° j C.T.U. Enaorsed by most 
eminent men and women of 
the day. Beautifully illas- 
trated. 6,000 sold before 

issued; 00.000 guarsnteed. BIG MONEY FOR 
Oaw 


eer Geese sarees AGENTS 


HJ. SMITH & CO wanTED 


Q@END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 29 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
fowest rates in all papers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .One Year.. 
WEPELY...."™ . 
RARPER’S BAZAR. .. . . > 








weak 


on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Brondway. N.Y. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Pages, 30 Cents. 
4. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. ¥ 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Hyronsand tunes for Charch Worshi 
A. So Barnes & Cone 11) William wee R, ¥ 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK, 

HAVE NOW READY, 


In the Story of the Nations§Series: 
NO. XXV. THE STORY OF THE 
HANSA TOWNS By HELEN ZIm- 
MERN. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


THE LAND OF THE VIKING AVD 
THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR. 
By KE. Fraser BLackstock. [Iilus- 
trated. $1.25 


CHRISTIAN THE'SM: ITS CLAIMS 
AND SANCTIONS. By D. B. PurRIN- 
TON, LL.D, Vice-President and Pro_ 
fessor of Metaphysics in West Virginia 
University. Cloth, $1.75. 

CONTENTS—Geper’i Cutline of the Subject:--I. 
telligence in Nature: or, (he Eutaxiological Arcu 
ment—I!. Volition in Nature; or, the Veleslogical Ar- 
gument—IJJ. Perso ality of God; or, The Intuitive Ar- 
gument—IV. The Goodness of God; or, The Historic- 
al Arzument—V. The Unity of God: or, The Monistic 

Argument-VJ. The Infinity o God; or, The Cxusal 

Argumept—VII. Anti-Thel-tic Errors—VIII. Evolu- 

tion and Christian fheism—IX. Immortality. 

MONOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE. 
({n the ** Questions of the Day” Series, 
No. 59.) By CHARLES WHITING BAKER. 
i2mo Cloth, $1.25. 

CONTENTS:—[. The Problem Presented—II. 

Trusts and Monopolies in Manufacturing Industries 


in- 


— Monopolies of Mineral Wealth—IV Monopo- 
lies of ‘Transports ation. and Communication—V. 
Municipal Monopolies—VI. Monopolies in Trade— 
Vit. Monopolies Depending on the Government— 
VIIL. Monopolies inthe Labor Market—(X. Monopo- 
lies and Co upetition in other Industries—X. The 
Theory of Universal Competition—X1. The Laws of 


Modern Compe. ition. 

THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 
THEODOKE ROOSEVELT, author of ** The 
Naval War of 1812,” “ Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman,”’’ ete., etc 2 vols., 
large octavo with maps. (Second edi- 
tiun) $5 00. 


By 


“Gives full prticulars as to the authorities on 
which he bases his work, and writes with a free and 
flowing style, alwavs graceful but never turgid, that 
makes the uarrative- delightful reading from the 


“irst page to the end.”’—Chicago Times. 
“It treats of a subject that has never yet been 
os alt with in a thorough-going fashion, or with a full 
qepsomemes of its high importance,”’—Philade/phia 
egraph 
List of full announcements sent on application. 








These pens are U NEQUALED in quality 
and durability for School and Office use. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Card. e 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Andrews 
M'f'g Company 


Bank, and 
Office Fitti 
Fine Brass Work. 
Special designs on 
application, 


76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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‘MUSIC. 


IANOTEACHERS 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERING 





to meet the incre asing ¢ dem: ae for such an edition, 
from those who do not us« Amcrican Finger- 
ing. “he edition with phew Be an I ingering has 


also been reprinted from 


NEV PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new type 
which combined with the solid and subs cabhal 
binding used, make the books models of elegance, 
from a mechanical point of view while the lite rary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 


to need j any comment. Price for either fingering 
ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTP5ID, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, Oo. 
Aané 19 East 16th St., New York City. 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1866. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


ABBOT AbAgem 








FOR YOUNG 
a IES. 
pt. 12. For 
PER for admission, - 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
HOaRDING AND DAY *“CHUOL 
r YOUNG LaDIts, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Ww qt re-open Septem ber 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 











ALTIMORE FRM ALE Gout. EGE, 


land. The 42d AN ar opeus Septemt _ + 
tuition in Cast 
year, $250. 





N IsS BART?. REY Mtormeriy MISS NOTT’S) 
a HOME ae CHOOL FOR YOUN 
LADIEs, 35 Wall ~ @ aven. Conn. Thorough 
preparation for © silage. Circulars on application. 


BETTS ACADEMY STAMFORD. CONN. 
5ist year. Prepares for College or Business. Wm. 
J. Betts, M. A. (Yale), Principal. 


MADEMOISELLE BONAME h 
French ana English Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies, 
1424 Pine St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Will re-open wens. 25th. Number of resident pupils 
limited to six. Thoreugh instruction and home care. 


BLAIRSVILLE SEMINARY. 
For catalogues address Rev. T. R. EWING, 
D.D., Principal, Bluirsville, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCH ¢ 2O 1.0O0F LAW 


nty Instructers, 
Address Hon. 5. h, Bennett, 














Tw 
Opens October oa. 





Dean. 10 Ashburten Place. Boston, M 
Vas BROOK LVS HEIGHT= SEM I> 
ARY. 138-140 Montague St., Brocklyn N. Y. 


ath year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. ‘Re- 
ns Sept 2th. College preparation. Circularsonap- 

> ication. “I! mort heartily commend this school un- 
der the new management.” CHARLES E. WesT,LL.D. 





MISS RULK1U,* V’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, Tarrytown on-Hudson, will reopen Sept. 
isth. Address by letter until Sept. Ist. 


BURGESS INSTITUTE, 
Mass. Home School for Girls. Classical and Eng- 


lish Course. French, German, tage and Art. Opens 
Sept. 198th. Miss C. L. BROWN, B.S 


MRS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


#% Howe Street. NEW HAVEN, CONN. An early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number limited. 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


Essentially a home. 





Auburndale 








Seven courses of study. Pre- 
pares for any college. Teachers’ training class, to 
members of which tuition is free. Board, fuel 
room and washing, $52.50 per term. Tuition accord- 
ing to studies. Catalogue free. Fall term opens 
Monday, September 2d, 1889. Address, I. N. CLEM- 
ENTS, Principal, Cazenovia. N. Y. 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI* UTE; 
Chappagu®, N. Y. Order Programme for 1589 and ‘») 


Xen peecece. Among the hills. thirty-two miles from 
ew 





Chauncy-Hall School. 


259 Boylston St., Boston. 

Thorough preparation is made for the In- 
stitute of Technology, for Business, and 
for College. In all classes Special Stu- 
dents are received. Particular attention to 
Girls and Young Children. Unusual care 
of health is taken. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gaut part of the city, and where there are 
no temptation to lead to bad habits 

The sixty-second year will open Sept. 18th. 
The svecial class for training Kindergarten 
teachers will re-open the second week in 
October. 





'LASSICAL HOME INSTITUTE. POUGH 
J KEEPSIE.N. YY. Young Ladies can pursue the 
branch’ s of the Graduating Course or the *Prepara- 
tory for Vassar.” Home comforts and special care. 
MIsS SAKAH V. H. BUTLER. 





CIAVERACK (* 
AND HUDSON KIVER INSTITUTE. He: TG ty and 
beautif sl y located in the Hudson + iver Valles. Af- 
fords superior advantages for horough and system- 
atic education to young men and wemen. Careful 


Y.) COLLE 


attention given by astrong faculty of experienced 
profess rs and teachers to intellectual, social, moral 
and physical culture. A Conservatory of hy 
and Artcf high grade. #th year opent a Phack 
fend for illustrated catalogue. REV. A. 

A.M., President. 





I REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel. N.Y 
24th year opens Sept. ll. Hea!thful, homelike.thor- 
ough. Illustrated cits ular. G£O. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE womtn 


Corerse of study equal to that of the best Colleges. Scientific 
and Special courses, with classical preparatory de- 
partm: ot. Bestadvantsgesin Musicand Art Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory 
—Mvuseum end Art Gatlery. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Pres’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira. N. Y. 











FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N Y. 
Boarding Schoo] ‘or Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Tuescay. September 7th. Address 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


Fort Edward rat ese Institute, 
A Boarding Be | inery of highest grade. * xclue 
sivel i, for Ladies, Supe modern buildings, 
steam heated.with bapheome andcomennpiowschapel, 
class-rooms, music and art-rooms, riors. gymna- 
sium and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and 
for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five coursesof study 
with diplomas at graduation: also Preparatory Class- 
8. $200 pe yeast. board. furnished room and all stud- 
ies, except Music. Art,Stenography and Tvpe-writing 
wd year Sept.l6th. Jos. E. KING, ort Edward, N.Y 


GANNETT It INSTITUT F&s.t9aNe ARES 


L=. The Thirty- 

sixth year oes 4, ites rc lreular oR to 
Kiev. GEORGE GANNETT. A.) 

*9 Cheater Square. den Mass 











HE MI®SES GILMAW’S HOME AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSEs, at 44 Rutiand >quare, Boston, Mass, Will 
re-open October 2d. Circulars on application. 





GLEN oon INSTITO TE, 
(ne hour from New York, MaTAy AN 


CHAS, A. JAGGAR, A.M »Ph D ‘prin, 


HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, vy Milomapert. Penn., 
Sixth year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sept. 
18th. Address Miss MARIE HOLMES BISHOP. 











ature, Music. on, uni ness 
Course, Climate exceptionally t nesta. Cost mod- 
erate. Pupils may a er*t any tim ‘or ctrenbar, 
address. Rev. N ENGLISH, NM, Any Principal. 
I ichiana Milstary A cages: . Worcester, Mass. 
dtth year begins — 12th. C)»ssicai, Scientitic 
business, Pr mary Departments. 


Strict supervision 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw. A.M M. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 
Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the 
best instruction for their boys. A home school with 
refined surroundings. Address 
A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D.. Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


IVY HAL Pane fF _ 








Bridaeton, N. J. Eng- 
—_, Ae thor- 


ouahty tau ant: ‘al=O wus c. an Art. 2th year 
besins Sept. sth. REV. HENRY RERV ES, Ph.O., Prin. 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 





INDERG* RTNERS TRAINED. 

Rare opportaniates afforded. Aadress Oswego 
State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 
LIN DEN HALL SEMINARY, A 

(MOR AVE AN) Schoo! for Girls and Young Ladies, 
at Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 96th year. A safe, com- 
fortabie school home; thorough methods; careful 
oversicht of the individual pupli; advsncea Courses of 
Study; pleasant location; steam heated; $250 per year. 


LAKEVIEW HALL, fico oras-Smith,Principal 
Litchfield, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop, Ass’t Prin. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY SMNtavitte. 


aooues pleas- 
nt and healthful. Course of study liberal and 
cheveugh. Thirty-first year begins Sept. il, 1889, 


MISS MARY EVANS. Pauscirat 


LAWRENCEVILLE ScHOOL 


Joun ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalozue and information, address 
REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pua D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


LYNDON HALI., Poughkeepsie, NV. 
A Girls’ Boarding and ‘Day School 4ist year begins 
September 18th. SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best adv antage noderate expenses Addres: 
RESIDENT EATON, Marietta, 0. 


METZGER INSTITUTE Carlisle, Pa., for Young 
Ladies. Healthful, homelike, thorough instruction. 
Reopens Sept. Se “ties Miss HARRIET L.DEXTER 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“FAIKVIEW” HOME AND DAY SCHONML for 
Young Ladies and Children. Physical Culture with 
Mental Training. Keferences—Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., Montclair: W. G. Anderson, Adelphi 
Academy Brooklyn. Address Mrs. A. H. BISSELL. 
(Formerly of Norwalk, Conn.) 


MOUNTAIN SEMINARY, 


BIRMINGHAM, PA. A thorough school for Young 
Ladies Situation noted for health. House comforts. 
sed year. Grounds. 100 acres. Tnree coursesof study. 
Prepares for a. neat for illus trated catalogue. 
IER, Business Manager. 
MISS S J. DAVIs, Principal. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. HU. THANE MILLER, President. 






































OUNT HOLLY (N. a ACADEMY FOR BOYs. 
Near Philada. Hea thful, helpful, bomelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YAL&), Principal. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
The MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Sept. 26th. 
TEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN- 


JN Wall-on-Hudson. Col C.J WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., 
Supt.; B. F. HY ATT, Comd’t of Cadets. 











WASHINGTON, D. \.. 17 Massachusetts Avenue 
(Higt land Terrace). 1212 and 1214 Mth St., N. W. 
Norwood Institute. 
select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beutiful location. The privileges 
of home A complete department of modern lan 
guages, Address 
Me. @ and Mre. WM. D. CABELL. Principals. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chertnut st., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ, the spacious countez seat of JAY OOKE, 

beg n ite fortieth year Wednesday, September 
. For circalers, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Montgomery County, Penn 

Principals, Principal Emerita, 

Mis® FRANCES E. BENNETT, Mss H. A. DILLAYE 
Miss SYLVIA J. EAPTMAN. 


Powers, K REPSIE. N 

S MiLITARY INSTITUTE 
For College, i ¢ Military and Naval Academies or 
Business. Jilustrated circular. Number of pupiis 
limited Address as above. 














HI STATE UNIVERSITY 


cchuatent, Mining and Bleetriea! ® 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Bry | ead Special Cousage in 
Boeeert nary M acy, hans 
Eugineering. Fullit (adacmaton ‘cent on ppplicat 
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DER POINT mi xc FOOl..—Prepares 
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sion mectaterh een ame 
7a ata bers o 
‘ - T.) intr, 
Rockford Seminary for Young Ladin Young Ladies 


B.(M.1 
Rockford, [ilinois. Regular gollege 
lent preparatory course. sn la hy 
Music and Art. Resident a Sargeat 
of Gymnastics. For catalogue addres: 
Box 17. ANNA B. GELSTON, | SE 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYA CK-ON-THE-HUDSON, y 

Preparatory and d Business for ¥ oung 

lege for Ladies. Modern Buildings. tee 

Languages, tngineering. Type Wri iting. 

Painting and Music. 3 vacancies for Ladies 

West Endowment. $50. Year opens 

Catalognes of W.H ala 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N, Jd. 


Fall Examinations for Adm'ssion, S 
15th, 1869. Dtember Ih, 


T 
Sloan Prizes for the best Classical 
amina ions. Ist, Siu (Sid cash): 2 ao eee 





Knapp, 5. 


















gegces gy te? 


an a yy —-. = .— 
assical Course is ample and tbhcrough. Electiy 
Latin, 


BAAS 


courses 1p History, Philosoph , Greek. 
mar, French, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Mathema: 
tronomy. Chemistry, Physics, Biolog zy and 
Literature in Junior and Senior years. 


THE SCIEN MEIC. DEPARTMENT is the 
JERSEY. STATE C'LLEGE. FIPLY. TH 
SCHOLARSHIPS. A a to your County 


2 
5 
icy 


+) 
tendent ot Education, or to the President of t 
lege. A Practical 3vientific school of igh 
Three courses of four years each—“Engi 
Secpanice. " “ Agri ulture and Chemistry,” 

BW COURSE IN ELBCTIIC TY 

oooust work, with careful fie ract! 

gineering and Surveying. Careful practic ni 
in Chemistry, with full apparatus for each student 
Yew Electrical Apparatus. weil-equipped tis 
nomica! Ovservatory for students’ use 

A NEW $40,000 LABORATORY for the © 
and Biological work of the Sate Agricultural 
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MERRILL EDWARDS -G 
L.H.D. Président. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAL th 
SCHOOL, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N., J, 


Boarding and Day schvol for Boys and Young Mey 
Prepares for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools or 
Business. 


GATES. Ph.D, LL.D, 





E. H. COOK, Ph.D., Head Master, 
QARATOGA INSTITUT, Saratora, NY ie by 





























boys. Prepares tor leading colleges and tha 
Established 1856. Address FRANKLIN B. Yatss, nl 
0 
Pridgeton. b J. 
SEVEN GABLES, escet Sioarumpsae per 
for Young Ladies. In South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium, j- y 
lustrated circuiar. pat 
SING a on the Hudso: 
M! Iss E HER KA R D'S School for Youy rec 
“THe & OSSINING INSTITUTE, Cot 
Reopens September 13 ste: 
SUMMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J. can 
School for Boys. Mintary Drill. Six boarding 
received. (Kor circular) address J aS. HAR, cou 
TEMPLE GROVE LADIK~’ S* MINARY, 
Saratog? sprin ngs. N. V ‘Su nd ac if try 
higher Sciences, Philosophy, ruages, M rat 
ing, esthetic ana social guitare: DoWwD Pe 
gins Sept. 18. Address CHAs. F shi 
HE MISSES WREAKS, 57 East fore 
T's -Y. Boarding an: Day School for 
opens Uct. Ist. Number limited. trad 
JEST WALNUT Srans? SEMIN A RY for Yous. ship 
Ladies. 23d Year. = yrov ded for oy will 
superior education in Colles ate, "Eclecti a and 
paratory De ents: also in Music and the 
MRS. HEN iETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Watnut se.Pila 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. at - 
busi 


Wilson College for Young Women. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cem If, 























berland Vzlley. Border clinrate, av ating ue buil 
$25. per year for board, room. etc., ap ‘ , 
Stucies. Handsome Park. Large iutlaings, st be b 
Heat, Gymnasium, ‘)bservatory, ete. 
Abnex No.2 nearly completed. Keady ty Aug. ith. resu 
HAVE YOU DAUGHTERS TO EDUCATE? now 
The Trustees and Principal of Tilden mer 
for young laqies, desire to announce, in the 
of the higher education of young women. the offer 0 the ¢ 
a few scholarships, for the coming year, to jeserving ? 
pnpiis, who are not able to pay the tull expense their 
obtaining sa education. They desire the pames 
young ladies who would like to avail themeelves chea 
this offer. As the number ts (umited. the cartes oe 
lications will be most iavorably commits tered 
ull information, apoly to the principal the 
E. HUBBARD BARLO LOW, West Lebanon, N. H 
“BACKWARD ANE AND ) INVAL ID aovs, | State 
The undersigned, an experienced physician laws 
teacher, makes the care and education of such bovss 
apocialy. Location sacar assed for beauty and healt. nally 
ddress Dk. WILLIAMSON, New London, Cana : 
—— differ 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINABIES. early 
Seem: 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. at th 
The term opens Sept. 18th, 1889. For catalogued exclo 
other information address can 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, . r 
Auburn, N. ¥. circu, 
k Theological Semina oe 
Hartford Theological Seminary. tine 
FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR. their 
Prizes for Entrance Examinations: “i 
A Prize scholarship of $200 is offered e 
another of $209 to women. for the best entrance sels, 
amination in Languages, History. Mental 8 at ; 
Natural sciences and att The ex: amination & storin 
obligatory. but the competit’on 1s open 
greduates a d others specially admitted. 0 Prope 
tions must be filed before September Mth. 
opens Septe ber 19th. . nae World 
ACULTY: C. D. Hartranft. E. C. ea ‘ichard- tion 
Zenos, Graham Taylor. W. 8. Pratt, E.C Rieitlett, t 
son, C_ 8. wwe: Williston Walker, A. L T, 
c.35 Nash. A c. Thompson. A.B. Ba-sett 01 
information, address 
_ : President ¢, D. HART is pro 
- or Professor 1 Sener 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, "o. 
NEW YORK. Pe Pe 
The next Term will begia Wednesday, Sept. ther 
in the Couras 


Students entering will meet the Faculty 
President’ .. oom. No. we Pars & Avenue, at ten 4% 
ooms wil rawn a wo delivet 
Rev. Prof. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D D.. wilt 
the opening address in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 


Sept. 19th, at four “> M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 
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Financial. 
OUR COMMERCIAL MARINE. 


4 ppesIDENT HARRISON, in a short speech 
+ 2 by him the other day to the ship- 
puilders of Bath, is reported to have said: 

“In every way that I properly can, 
whether as a private citizen or as a public 
official, I shall endeavor to promote the re- 
puilding of our American merchant marine 
and the restoration of that great carrying 
trade which we ouce possessed in every sea.”’ 

This subject is certainly worthy of his 

found attention as President of the 

United States; and we presume that he 
will have something to say in regard to it 
in his message to tne next Congress. Be- 
fore the War of the Rebellion the United 
States stood in the front rank among the 
nations of the earth in its commercial 
marine; yet now, as the result of that 
War in part and of other causes added 
thereto, nearly the whole trade of this 
country with foreign countries is carried 
in foreign-built ships, involving an esti- 
mated loss to the United States amount- 
ing to about $100,000,000every year. This 
isanything but a pleasant picture to be 
hold. The subject has frequently been 
presented to the attention of Congress; 
and yet, owing toa conflict of views as to 
the precise nature of the difficulty and 
also the proper thing to be done for its re- 
moval. no effectual remedy has yet been 
provided by Congress. One thing has 
been shown in the mean time; and tnat is, 
that so far as this country is concerned 
the evil is not hkely to cure itself merely 
by the force of natural causes, and hence 
that the Jet alone policy on our part will 
only perpetuate the evil for an indefinite 
period in the future. 

We have no idea as to what are the 
particular views of the President, or what 
recommendations he is likely to submit to 
Congress. The fact, however, is that 
steamships for the ocean carrying trade 
can be built at a cheaper rate in foreign 
countries than they can be io this coun- 
try, owing mainly to a difference in the 
rate of wages; and bence American-built 
ships cannot successfully compete with 
foreign built ships for this trade, The 
trade will naturally be carried in those 
ships, whether American or foreign, that 
will carry it at the lowest rate. The less 
the cost of the ship the cheaper the rate 
at which it can afford to do the carrying 
business. 

If, therefore, we cannot in this country 
build steamships as cheaply as they can 
be built in other countries, and if, as the 
result of this fact, foreign-built ships are 
how carrying nesrly all our ocean com- 
Merce, why should not Congress allow 
thecitizens of the United States to buy 
their ships where they can buy them 
cheapest, and permit them to be regis- 
tered as American vessels sailing under 
the flag and protection of the United 
States? This cannot be done under the 

. laws as they now stand, and were origi 
sally enacted, under circumstances very 
different from those of the present, in the 
tarly history of this Government. It 
ems to us that the legislation, tho wise 
atthe time of its first adoption, which 
excludes foreign-built ships from Ameri- 
tau registration, is not wise in existing 
circumstances, and that Congress would 
be wise in so modifying this law that tne 
titizens of the United States could buy 
their ships in other countries and yet 
have them registered as American ves- 
ls. This wo .ld be one step toward re- 
toring our commercial marine to its 
Proper share in the ocean trade of the 
World. We can see no sufficient objec- 
tion to the adoption of such a measure. 

To this we would add, if necessary, as 
is Probably the fac* for at least a time, a 
senerous system of Government subsidies 

h the carrying of the mail from 

the ports of the United States to those of 
countries, and thus foster and en- 
Cottage the carrying business in our own 
This is what has been done b» 

nd and Germany, greatly to the 1n- 
tease of their commercial marine, Wns 
not the United States imitate their 
“ample? We have encouraged the build- 
of railroads by Government subsidies. 
no reason why the same principle 























may not be as wisely applied to the ocean 
carrying trade, so far as the facts call for 
the application. 

The wise way to Jook at everything is 
to take due notice of facts precisely as 
they exist, and then adjust remedial mea- 
sures thereto in a manner to secure the 
desired result. There is no dispute as to 
the actual condition of our commercial 
marine, and there ought to be none as to 
the urgent pec-ssity of doing something to 
change and improve that condition. We 
hope that President Harrison in his mes- 
sage to the next Congress, having care- 
fully considered the whole subject, will 
suggest some measure in the way of a 
pr-ctical remedy. Simply to do nothing 
and let matters drift in their own way, 
without any effort to make them better, 
would be a disgrace to this Government. 
We have already had far too much of 
this policr. 


_ 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








A HOPEFUL feeling prevails almost 
everywuere in business and financial 
circles. Trade is active, both production 
and consumption being in progress on a 
liberal scale; and thus far there has been 
a welcome absence of unhealthy specula- 
tion. Thespeculative t»mper now rising 
has tnus far been held in check, partly by 
conservative feeling and partly by symp- 
toms of danger here and there waich gave 
@timely warning. The best example of 
this was the movement in Trust certifi 
cates, which at one period threatened to 
run into a wild and senseless mania, but 
which was fortunately checked by ven 
tilation through the press of the real 
character of many of these concerns. 
Aaother important hindrance to specula- 
tion has been the close condition of the 
money market, whicn, while producing 
more or less inconvenience and even loss 
in mercantile circles, has been produc- 
tive of a very wholesome and much 
needed restraint. How long the specu- 
lative temper will be kept within reason- 
able bounds remains to be seen; and it is 
quite safe to say, if present favorable 
conditions continue for a length of time 
without interruption, we may easily fall 
into a state of excessive speculation. This 
may not be desirable, for every extreme 
produces its own reaction, and there are 
not a few who think they already see mut- 
terings of approaching panic: but while 
crop accounts continue so favorable, 
while railroad earnings exhibit encour- 
aging gains, while traffic continues large 
in volume, while Clearing-house returns 
confirm the liberal increase in general 
trade, while exports and imports of mer- 
chandise both continue phenomenally 
large, and while foreign capital shows an 
unprecedented disposition to seek invest- 
ment here and promote development, 
it is hardly tobe expected that any. but 
sanguine expectations will prevail. Fail- 
ures in the woolen business, precipitated 
by closeness in money, but really pro- 
duced by tariff incongruities, attract at- 
tention to one serious drawback, our 
tariff, and give good reason to anticipate 
renewed agitation upon that question 
during the coming winter, to the detri- 
ment of general business, 

So far as the stock maket isconcerned, 
however, this consideration is lost sight 
of for the present. The bulls are in full 
control of the Stock Exchange and they 
are using their power to its full extent. 
The removal of all present fear of mone- 
tary stringency through the liberal pur- 
chase of bonds, gave a fresh stimulus to 
the upward movement in prices, which 
was further emphasized by the strength 
of the Villard shares, Northern Pacific's 
led under heavy buying of both common 
and preferred, the presumption being 
that Mr. Villard and his friends were en- 
deavoring to regain control for the pur- 
pore of carrying out his proposed $160,- 
000,000 blanket mortgage scheme, Sec- 
retary Windom received much well-de- 
served praise for his tact in securing gov- 
erpment bonds at his own price, thus de- 
feating the intentions of the local land 
chque. During the past two weeks he 
nas purchased about $20,000,000 of bonds, 
tho many of these being held by the 
the depository banks the actual funds 





thus released were much below 
that sum. However, the purchases 
had an important moral as well as actual 
effect, and money rates declined from a 
6toa8per cent. basis. The effect was 
an immediate rise in stocks. Some bank- 
ers are now advising that the Secretary 
hold off for still lower prices, and thus 
keep the Treasury in a position to afford 
fresh relief later on, should occasion re- 
quire. The question here arises, What 
right has the Treasury to afford relief 
apparently in the interests of speculators? 
To which it must be replied the Treasury 
has a right to counteract the injurious 
effects of its own acts, when these are 
forced upon it. Speculators will, of 
course, take advantage of such a situa- 
tion either way. Trade requirements 
will certainly be large, and in the present 
scarcity of funds the stock market would 
be almost certain to suffer in the face of 
more imperative demands than those 
of speculation. It was argued that tae 
fresh supplies of money had been already 
absorbed by the increased activity and 
higher prices of stocke, so that the money 
situation is still the weakest as well as the 
most important factor in the stock mar- 
ket. Sixty of the average stocks aver- 
aged an.advance of $1 per share last 
week, Clearing-house returns showed an 
increase at seven leading cities of 14 per 
cent. over the same week last year. Rail- 
road earnings on sixty-six roads for the 
third week of August showed again of 12 
per cent. In the commercial markets the 
advance in pork was the main feature. 
Wheat was strong and is being shipped 
abroad 1n fair quantities. The iron trade 
continues to improve, but coal is quiet 
and production is being restricted in order 
to maintain prices. Dry goods and gro- 
ceries are being distributed in large quan- 
tities, and the rapidity with which staples 
in these markets are going into consump- 
tion is one of the most favorable featurer 
of the day. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Aug 51. Aug. 24. Differences. 
Loans.........-. $40,241,990 $412 488,900 Dec. $6,247,000 
Specie..... ...+. 69,293, 00 =67.606.500 Inc. 1,687,500 
Legal tenders...  40,061.800 40,150,000 Dec. 97,:00 
Deposits........ 419,399,500 422,794,000 Dec. 3,364,700 
Circuiation..... 3,923,500 3,570.20) Inc. 53,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
ween the reserve and the liabilities : 





 cccsveccnt $69,°93.000 $67,605,500 -Inc. $1 687.500 
Legal tenders.. 40,051,800 40,159,000 Dec. 97,200 
Total reserve.. $109,3)4,800 $107,764,500 Inc. $1,590,300 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

TUS... ccc ceeeeees 104,849,825 105,488,500 Dec. £48,675 
Exc’ss of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements.... 4,501,975 2,066,000 Inc. 2,498,975 
Excess of reserve Sept. 1, 1888................. 16,766,625 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were dull and steady. 


Ba. Asneu 
6s. 1891, Registered....... ........... wi W614 
ee. 181. Coupon. .. . ...... -cece.ce 106% 074 
ta, 190%. Registered ....... 2.2.6 ....eeeee LIK wy, 
By BPI nececnsecsecescetenes 4s 127% «128% 
Carwemey O65, IGTB....ccccccccccces coves 118 
Ourrency Ga, 1888. ....20 ccccccces sscee 121 
Cemmemey Ga. BE nccccscce-cccecesess 124 
CEN Gis Bie csnced sceséccccesess 127 
Ourrency 6s. 1900 ..... ......  ..0-....180 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
























Bia, Asked. Bid. Asked 
merica..........19% 19% /Wanhattan....... 178 «185 
merican Ex... 157 159 |Mecnanics.... 0 — 
sbury Park....— Ww ja 6 

Bowery Nat...... 2 6 |M 
Butch’s &Vrov’s.180 — |M 
Sroaaway........288 5 iM 
SABE. 2... cece es 20 — iif 
Sommerce.......198 20 |¥ 
vorn Exchange..20 — [M 
Shemicai....... 4000 4500 =IN 
Central Nav’]....441 M2 \N 
Continenta)......— Is |N 

— IN 

— IN 

135 

10 
German Amer’n.!22 126 |f 
Gallatup rion |) 

ia. = 

jarfiela - [5 Nat 
Greenwich — |Seventh Nat’) 

OVER... 2.0000 H 350 [state of N’wY'rk 110 
Hudson River....42  — ([St. Nichotas......1: 
(mp't’s & Trad’s.40 550 ‘ ° 
rere 185 «| Third Nat’) . . 
veather Man’f...20 — DEEN cceve noctee | a 
Lincola Nat’!....2440 — |OUnit’dstatesNat.220 — 
Waaison paquare.iw 165 | WeatNide Bank. 3 8 — 

Western Naw’l.. 8 9746 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 

Attention is called vw the advertisement 
of the South Carolina Railway Company 
detailing the plan for its re-organization. 
The Central Trust Company will furnish 
all necessary information, 





The more recent crop reports appear to 
be wenderfully favorable. Among the 
latest is that of Charles Barrett, traveling 
agent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
who states ‘that the‘farmers down in 
Southern Kansas have been obliged to 
rent the public roads in order to get room 
enough to stack the wheat crop. In the 
Nesho, Fall River, and Arkansas bottoms 
the corn is as high as a house. They use 
step-ladders to gather roasting ears. Chil- 
dren climb up into the cornstalks to hunt 
for eagles’ nests, and sometimes fall and 
kill themselves. Fourteen funerals took 
place in one county last week from this 
cause. I attended all of them. That’s 
why I am so sad. And mind you, the 
corn is not more than _half-grown.” 
Ought there not to be a big boom in the 
Pacific Railroad Company stock soon? 


DIVIDEND. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
September ist on the following bonds: 
Tex as and New Orleans Railrosd (Sa- 
bine Division) First Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Mexican [aoternational Railway Company 
First Mortgege 6 per cent. 





We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
European countries, Austra- 
lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and the British West Indies, 
also make collections ana 
issue Commercial and Trav- 
eliimg Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 


Letters 
of 


J 
Credit. 
We also buy and sell all 
frsitcluss Investment e- SBVEeStment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts ot Banks, Securities. 
Ba es, Corporations, 
Firms ani Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
coliection of drafts drawn abrond on all points in th 


United States an» Cansda, and of drafts drawn inth 
United tates on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT: 2S LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

‘ng 
in large tracts—1.00 to ) acres, agricultural and 


To 50,00 
grazing. Titles perfect. « LAKKE & CARUTHERS, 
721 t7th Street, Denver, Col. 

















AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with state Auditor $200,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompanv. Incorporated 
and operating under State authoriiy and supervision. 

Orxn.~TRUSTAND « NNUI®Y BUSINESS 
Acts as executor, administrator, guardiaa, trustee, 
aszignee »wreceiver Correspondence solici ed. We 
loan money upon first-class real estate mortgages. 
Chaton Markell, President: G. A. Eider, Vice-Prest- 
dent; C. E. shan op. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
Officer; James sillings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


take 4 per cent, inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 
bad on ‘oan secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 

96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Ba nkers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Absolutely Safe, Profitable Investment- 
Eight Per Cent. First Mortgage 


Bonds 
ATLANTIC-PAGIFIC RAILWAY 
TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Maturing March 1st,1893. Bonds $250 Each, 
Present setliug price, $225 each, spot cash. 
Interest payable $10. Seotember ist, and 
$10.March Ist,each year. being $426 cash 





2 





interest yearty on each bend, 
These are very “esirabile securities for the benefit 
of children vr other persons for whom you won/id in- 


RK POMERO 
he Atlantic Pacific LEROY cane Co., 
Sane roudway, New York City. 


7 7, QUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co.. of Kansas City, Mo., 
a Land and Building Association, offers $5 

ury Stock which is to be soid for working capit!. 
Stock bolders comprise many loading citinees, Tite 
ROANOKE iN STMENT Cv., 


President 
23 


for particu ars. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mertgage Bond 7 te Sper mt. 

Seomi-Annaal Interest, Yeworiavec oy the 5-8: 
ark Investment Co., ip sums of ®40@ anc upward. 
rompt payment of Priocipal sad Interest Cou: 


pens 
Best KOcx Ron 1 Sri ai ve 0 i Filtes : 
Ri ‘s pos ey The ™ apitai. e connec. 


ndeoend.nt. >ena for 
circular and you baat deena 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Oapital $200,000, 
Mian, 








22 (1158) 


THSE INDEPENDENT! 








[September 65, 1889 








SOUTH CAROLINA RAILWAY CO., 


Nxrw YORK, Aug. 19th, 1889. 

Under an agreement entered into July 2d, 1889, (as 
amended on this date) between Frederic P. Olcott, 
William Walter Phelps, Arthur B. Graves, Adam 
Dutenhofer and Heury P. Talmadge and certain 
security holders of the South Carolina Railway 
Company, the undersigned have been appointed a 
committee, with power to perform the duties therein 
set forth, and to reorganize the above railway on the 


following basis: 
PLAN. 
Present Securities. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS to 
receive for their bonds a like amount of new first 
mort.age 5 PER CENT, bonds and ten (10) 
per cert. of the par value thereof in new accu- 
mulative five (5) per cent. preferred stock. (The 
agreement pruvides that Interest at @ PEH 
CENT, shall be paid semi-annus«lly on the re- 
ceipts given for first mortgage bonds on the 
dates, when the coupons mature. 

SECOND MORIGAGE BONDHOLDERS tc 
receive for their bonds and coupons the par 
value of their bonds in new accumulative five (5) 
per ceat. preferred stock. 

OUTSTANDING STOCK AND INCOME 
BONDS to pay an assessment of ten (10) per 
cent. of the par value atatime to be fixed by the 
committee. 

INCOME BONDHOLDERS to receive the par 
value of their bonds in new common stock and 
the amount of assessmeuts in new accumulative 
tive (4) per cent. preferred stock. 

STOCKHOLDEKs wo receive sixty (60) per cent. 
of the par value in new common stock and the 
amount of assessment in new accumulative five 
(4) per cent. preferrea stock. 


CONDITION AFTER REORGANIZATION, 


First mortgage 5 per cent, bonds 
and prior liens............ .....++:. $5,250,000 
Preterred 5 per ceut. stock (ac- 


ID cs co nnscstdecasd. coosarene 2,500,000 
Common stock.. nea 5,660,500 
Car Trust notes, , 1590- ¥3. SL atbaeiet 80,000 


Copies of the agreement above referred to may be 
obtained at the office of the Central Trust Company, 
of New York, 4 Wall street. 

To assure a prompt reorganization security holders 
will please deposit WITHOUT DELAY their bonds 
and stock with 


The Central Trust Co , 54 Wall Street, 


and receive NEGOTIABLE ENGRAVED 
CERTIFICATES for the same. 

Bebe RIC P. OLCOPT, (Chairman,) | 
WM. WALTER PHELPS | 
, Com. nittee. 
ADAM DU TENHOFER, 
Sanst Pv. TALMADUE, 

G. 8. ELLIS, secretary, 54 Wall St. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Princip»1 and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 56 State St,, Boston, Mass, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortwace Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Morteages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New Yors. so 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 

soupengens ereyuested. Write fer a articulars. 
L. CLARKE. res. W EBSTER, Treas. 
b: M. ace F Laren ky, Vice Pres.C p. W EUST cR.Cashier. 
k WING & SON, 18 Wall st., Agents. 


If it's well to iavest withacompan, that for 17 years 
has done business on cash basis and with conserva- 
tive rates aad earnings, ask for the 6 Per Ceut. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 eee i BLE, BOSTON, MASS, 


6 Pe CENT. nk? INCOME 

Is Assu RED BY aU YING THE REAL ESTATE 
DEBEN fUREBONDs Is ,;UED BY THE MIbD- 
DL*SEX BANKING CO, CAPITAL PAID 
$000, wy. on denominations from 
Ssivt | pwa 

These bonds are secured by first mortg: 1ges on real 
estate in Minn-sota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas. held in trust py the Union T: ust Company 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
and vy the capit :) and assets of the Middles: x Bank- 
ing Company, whose lisb.lities are limited by law, 
being required to have not | 8s than W per cent. more 
assets on hand than its jiabilities. as a marter of 
fact, it h.s vver twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Keport. it is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
banksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
around these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
TS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in bus'nes~ without a dollar lost, or 
a day's delay in paymeut of P: incipai or Interest. 
Apply for full informativun to ® RANK R. JOHN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and $3 Broad Street 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for sock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA, 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroat, and is = bert place 
in the West to make permanent investments. 
eet oend for maps, pamphiets and further information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 




















H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and Schoo] Districts 
for refunding, building, construction of railroads, 
etc,,etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 





THE 


Washington Trust Co. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 


GIN coc cnnenescencsssesecscened $500,000 
ES dnc diccvartioiccessesseswen 250,000 


DAVID M. MORRiSON, CHARLES F. CLARK. 


President. Vice-President. 
FRANCIS H. PAGE, 
Secretary. 
ae RUSTEES. 
JOCgrn F APP. WM.H.HALL, 
Davy MORRISON. PATRICK FARRELLY. 
HENRY H. ROGER GEO. E. HAMLIN. 
py H. RUSSELL. PC. LOUNSBURY 
0. H. PRENTIsS. CHARLES F 4 c 


GE : 

Toe FP. FREEMAN. 
. T. POWELL. SETH E. THOMAS. 

GEORGE L.PEASE. LUCIUSK. WILMERDING. 


By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
thorized to receive deposits on time, or subject to 
check through the New York Clearing House; allow 
interest on daily baiances, and special rates on depos- 
its remaining a specified time; issue Certiticates of 
Deposit; act as #xecutor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, Keceiver, Fiscal and Transter Agent, and 
Registrar of stocks and bonds, and doany and all 
business usually dune by Trust Companies of respon- 
sibility and standing. 


AL. TOWNSEND & €O, 
Farms, Garden, Be and Dairy Lands, 


REAL ESTATE reOaN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
nvestments made for non-residents. 
10384 Lith Street, Denver, Colorado. 





REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Netting investors 8% Interest. 


First Morigage Bocme ity, Correspondence 
o 


eon mag pel & FINDLEY, 
327 Hennepin Ave., Wirneapolis. Miun, 
,  S---- eeeaity | mo of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis; K.F. Sample, D.D., 214 W. 23d st., New York City. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


SAC A SA (Ll 

Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 

were in Lowning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 

exas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 

promptly paid. Lvans pay S per cent. net to investor. 
ress 

E. B. CHANDLER, 

Sa n Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to mde Christiun Union or 
The independent. ” New York City. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 in 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 percent. Write 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 


MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O, Box 2101, Denver. Colorado, 


LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 

















with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 


AN SAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
can be of advantage to you. ‘A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 

lanned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
be paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 
DENVER 

REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 

er thap Jand the same oistance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 

vestinent. Manv who have never seen the property 


have madein from three to five years, 
, fu:l information furnished upon 1002 


Tie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


y. YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason ae puying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres t 

160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK OITY 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as ) Ganens the safest invest- 
men's offered to the public 

Kefers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City. 
Messrs. Morton, Bli-s & Co., New York City. 

Geo G. Williams, ea of the Chemical National 

» ne New York C 

. D. uray, Esq.. # ry National Safe Deposit Com- 


* paay, C M, nica ~~ oe 

F. *Q.. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 

Alo th he Savings Banks and Investors "throughout 
e 

Cormpapondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H, A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 
















United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositery for moneys pane 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest _ 

the whole time they may remain with the om 
Executors, administrators, or trustees 0: end 

women unaccustomed to the tr: stion ~4- 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 





TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT. Guo. HENRY WARREN, 
CLINTON GILBERT, GEORGE BLIss. 
DANTEL D. LORD, WILLIAM LIBBEY. 


SAMUEL Suoan. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JamMgs Lo EDWARD COOP «R, 

Ww. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES >. SMITH. 
WILLIAM eg 
ALEXANDER E. 

ee H. stacy y SR. 


OAN 
JOHN HARSKEN KHOADES, GusTaV H. ScHW AB 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN GEORGE F. VI«sTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louls G. HAMPTON. Assistant Secretary 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Platte Land Company (Limited), 
of Denver, Col., 


is now offering for sale a large uantity “< carefully 
selected lands inthe neieghborho Denver, in 
tracts of 5, 10, 20, 40,80 and 160 mere. | a. individu- 
als or syndicates coming to invest money in the 
Western “tates, where it wi'l be safeand at the same 
time return large profits, no better place can 
found. The very rapi4 ano substantial growth of the 
City of Denver and adjoining country, and the large 
and numerous investments now being mude by 
shrewd men, sustain the truthfulness of the above 
statement. Buy 5acres near the city for $2,509, and 
in a few years it can be platted into veatfouce lo's—9 
tothe acre—which will sell at $250 to $0 per lot. 
corres solicited. Best soderense when de- 
sire 
J. S. GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Col., 


Formerly Land Commissioner, Kansas, Pacific and 
Union Pacitic Kailway Cow panies. 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 


INVESTMENT T co., 
PUEBLO, COLORADA, 
CasH CAPITAL FULLY PAT IN, 25.000. 
Investmentsin Keal stat«mede tor non- 
residents, Placing First Mortgage Loans 
a specialty 
Helerences: “ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 











THE EQU ze BLE TRUST © OWPANY OF 
AHA, NEBRASKA, 

Offe1s its 105 oar collateral trust Gold Bonds interest 
at5 ¢ cent. payable gomi-cuneely at Impor‘*ers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank. New York,secured by 
first mortgages on improved real estate in Eastern 
Fetenma. deposited with Farmers’ Loon & Trust 

Co. of New York, frustee. Co 
LEWIS S R-ED, Pres. JAMMS W. SAVAGE. ¥.-Pres 
HENRY W.YAT#S,Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWS. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of good standing. Thorough 
experience. o- a vates of interest. Choice Western 
mabey 117 


OHNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Jastings, Neb. 


INVESTORS! 


Money on mortgages in the East com- 
mands only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 


Denver, Col., and vicinity: with equall 
good. Sgourity, 7 to Great contras 
sn 
We and our agents will convince you 
of the accuracy of these statements, 
ACHESON & WARREN, 
Times Building, Denver, Col. 
REPRESENTED BY 
. A. SWEET, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
t: W. BALDWIN, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Mortgages on Best State 
Denver,| = 


| and Qity Property. 
J 
| 6% 8% and 10% 
Colo | SAFETY GUARANTEED 
i] ( Write for particulars. 
JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER, COLO. 
Are prepared to offer city lots from $400 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 

















return from § to 15 percent. perannum. First mort- 
[= from 6 to 10 per cent. Correspondence 








TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
guaranteed first mortages on city and farm 
property. Particular attention paid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. For full illustrated information, maps, etc., 
and any special information concerning t 

wonderful city and pvestenante: percta, mailed 
free. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, wt LT. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co., of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Tf insured Mortga- 
gee acquires the fee 8 —, 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000 ‘000, Geacen. 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200, 060. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. 


Address t he Sec’y. Mention this Paper 








DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eustern pa: who have never 
seen Denver have made money by investing there, 
wenee joans at « per cent. on good security. | guaran- 
S008 ro cent. on investments. Have had 7 years’ ex- 
perience in Denver. My transactions last year were 
over $1,500,000. nk re ferences —. Send 
for >: hiet, “ Facts About Denver ”’ othe 

“BURCHARD, DENVER, Cole, 












DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estat 

loans. It is no longer necessar ~~ Easements and 

ists totake 5 pee cent. securities for safety, “*Pital- 
Business solicited for BY profit. °° 


1551 HICKS 4.5 LEY, 


Redaonden: THe INDeEP r, Colo, 
and Deposit Bank, Denve SE aEDENT, People’s Savings 


7 % =— a Hi a Nebraska. Loan Loans, 
0 per cent. of appraised va 





Personal examiuation of pro’ Ite loanet 


Write CY To: 
ne © particulars, Wenn 


pape’ 
The MecGa ue ln 
OMAHA, NEB Mt Con 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by th 
nthe ) Used States. None safer or iarveot ie ta 
invests 








A perfect. Personal attention to 
cL ARE Y CARUTHERS I Investment t 
& C S, Invest 
Ith St., Denver, Colo, ae na a 


as 
IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make saf, 
Joans are on irrigated farms, and are Nank. 4 


uarantee 7 per vent.,and payment of 
= arnt aT eacLeaeee 
1. OKA La 
36 Equitable Building, | 7,7 abor Bigg, 
sten. Mass. Denver Cele. 
. E. ORCUTE, Pres. - MITCHELL, Trea 
. G. PATSERSON Western Maneger. 


3 GUARANTEED LOANS, 
COE BROS. & CO, 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo, 


Special attention given to investments a 
— Money loaned only on good real estate 
rity. 

References: First National Bank, Marquet pes 
Colorado Natioral Bank, Denver, Colo. ts ~ 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway, 
_ Entrance threugh the Bank. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE, 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig ty years ago, 
and investments msde in Duluth now will yieldas 
sd profits as investments made in those places ip 














that are sure to follow the great =. and devel. 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop. 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Mina, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALILS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the(ity 
forthe past six years, and the advanced 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built hereon 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, iavest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager, 




















THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soctety 
tssues a new polwy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
ts a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 




















DIVIOENDS. 


FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PaCtFio com. 
PANY, 23 Sn04D ST., MILLS BUILDING 1989. 
NRW YORK, August “ith, 19g 
The following coupons due September Ist, ! 
be paid at this office 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


Tue general characteristics of the mar- 
ket during the past week have shown no 
material alteration from previous condi- 
tions. The activity among jobbers is 
sustained, and the record of business done 
in this department during the month of 

t is considerably ahead of the 
experiences of late years in several lead- 
ing directions. The month closes with 
no abatement in the demand in this city, 
while reports from other centers speak 
of sustained buying there also. St. Paul 
and other distributing points in the North- 
west record a much larger trade than 
ever reached before, and indications are 
thatSoutbern distributing towns are like- 
lyto have just as good an experience. 
With all this the movement in commission 
circles has not been particularly brisk. 
Re-orders come steadily to hand, but 
it is evident that both here and elsewhere 
jobbers are not yet so far depleted as to 
be active buyers, and it is probable that 
their June and July purchases reached a 
larger total than was then figured up. 
There is no change in the character of re- 
ports from traveling salesmen and other 
out of town agents, these continuing 
strongly optimistic. 

COTTON GOODS. 

In staple cotton goods a fair move- 
mentisrecorded and agents report gen- 
eral steadiness in price. Supplies of 
bleached goods are meager, particula:ly in 
low grades; but other descriptions, altho 
well held, are in no way short of the de- 
mand, Colored cottons move irregularly, 
only a light business. being reported by 
agents, Crochet quilts are active aad white 
goods taken in quite average-sizec lots. 
Allseasonable descriptions of cotton goods 
are active in jobbing circles, Print clotbs 
have not further declined, but have ruled 
very quiet all week at 3c for 64x64’s and 
3}c, for56x60’s, with more sellers than buy- 
ers at these quotations at the close of the 

week, Prints are steady in first hands and 

stocksin very good shape, the situation 
being improved by the business done in the 

American Company’s prints at thedecline 
made last week. Package buyers have 
operated with a fair amount of freedom 
and fair re-orders been received. Jobbers 
report activity throughout. In printed 
cotton dress goods %sateens have been 
more active at 84c., other styles having 
about an average distribution. Dark 
dress ginghams have moved steadily on 
account of back orders and a fair request 
by package buyers on the spot. Jacquards 
also make a fair show in the week’s trade, 
with staple checks and fancies quiet. 
Orders for spring deliveries of scersuckers 
sill come forward and some good-sized 
ones have been booked during the week. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Current supplies of soft wool dress 
goods are very firmly held at the lately 
advanced prices and stocks are ligat. 
‘Good shipments are being made on ac- 
count of back orders, with a regular de- 
mand by 1e-orders or personal elections. 
Cashmeres, Henriettas and serges are 

ing ordered toa fair extent, and mo- 
airs are in some request for next season. 

2 men’s wear woolens only alight busi- 
ness would have been noted but for 
orders from traveling salesmen, personal 
rections having proved small and irregu- 
of The general features are unaltered, 
blak miscellanecus goods flannels and 
va etshave shown decidedly more ac- 

ity than of late. Prices throughout are 
Well maintained, 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


me imports of dry goods at this port for 
past week and since January Ist, 1889, 


Compare as follows wi i 
ith the same period 
of last year: ? - 
For the week. 1889 1888 
quieted atthe port... $2,582,959 $3,158,885 
oD market... 2,661,779 8,258,694 
ee ist. 
Entered atthe port... 98,177.813 90,379,567 
Thrown on market... @S'372:524 8130-799 


Business in this department still hangs 
— in regular trading there are no 
rey calling for notice. A feature 
forei ; week were the aucticns of 
iano silk goods. and foreign dress 
indiffe The former met with an 
~ahega Sale and quite a number of 
ere passed, but the competition for 
tanto trimmings was well sustained. 
es brought comparatively poor 

but plain silk lines realized unex- 


Prices, 
Pectedly good results, 


MARRIED. 





HAZEN—HEATH.—In Boston, by the Rev. E. E. 
serene, Rev. Henry A. Hazen to Miss Martha B. 
ath. 








READING NOTICES. 
CHURCH LIGHTING. 


AT this season of the year many of our churches are 
undergoing repairs and refurnishing. The commit- 
tees having these matters in charge should not for- 
get the subject of proper lighting of their respective 
churches and that Mr. 1. P. Frink, of 551 Pearl st., 
New York City, has been engaged for many years in 
manufacturing what has become known as one of the 
very best church lights and reflectors manufactured 
in the country. Commubpications adaressed to him 
will receive very prompt attention. 


DUNLAP’S HATS. 


it would be superfluous for us to call the attention 
of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to the superi- 
oricy of Dunlap’s Hats, as the fact is wel! known. We 
simply desire to say that their fall styles of silk and 
felt hats were issued on Saturday, the 3ist of August, 
and are now on sale at all their retail stores and au- 
thorized agencies. 


STOVES AND FURNACES: 


A REPRESENTATIVE of THE INDEPENDENT ,re- 
cently had the piessure of calling on the Weir Stove 
Company, of Taunton, Mass., and inspecting their 
celebrated base-burning stoves and hot-air furnaces, 
The Company manufacture a bagi J of stoves for 
residences and offices, in addition toa large variety of 
ranges sul'able for use in private families. Their 
hot-air furnaces have nm thoroughly tested, and 
have many features which certainly are very desir- 
able, not the least of which is their low price. The 
Company have been manufactures of their goods for 
a great many years, and have obtained in New a 
land avery desirable reputation, which is rapidly 
being extended over the entire country. 


TO FARMERS. 


DURING “ our late unpleasantness” and for several 
eais following that untoward event, the profits of 
‘armers were so large that they did not, generally 
speaking, teel cailed upon to pay much attention tu 
what are now called the improved methods of farm- 
ing, particularly in keeping the better and higher 
grades of stock and using the most improved ont. 
ith the gradual settling 

high profits de- 














results of these inquiries are seen in improved stock 
the best devices for securing crops by the aid ot 
agricultural machinery and implements--the build- 
ing of silos and other improvements. the value of 
aifferent kinds of food tor stock being one of the 
most important improvements to receive the atten- 
tion which it should have had long before. It has 
been demonstrated over and over again by the ablest 
authorities, that cattle thrive best and produce the 
best results upon finely ground corn aud cob-meal. 
Almost innumerable tests have been made in differ- 
eut parts of the country under different experiment- 
ers and practical farmers, and the result can be 
summed up in the following words of Professor 
Shelton: 

“In every particular the advantage is in favor of the 
steers which were fed corn groucad with the support- 
ing cob. These steers ¢ d fewer p of 
feed daily, and totally, than those fed corn chop, 
making at the same time a larger gain per steer, and 

r hundred weight of steer, and at a considerably 
ess cost of feed. in fact this experiment seems to 
show quite conclusively that a pound of corn cob when 
ground and fed to steers with the curn which grew on 
it, is worth more than a pound of meal made from 
corn alone.” 

A similar experiment with ten pigs gave substan- 
tially the same results, as 6.50 pounds of corn and cob 
meal, or, 6.70 pounds of corn meal were required to 
profuce one pound of increase. 

Tae Springfield Engine and Thresher Company of 
Springfieid, Ohio, so well and favorably known to 
the farmers of the United States. have met the de- 
maneé fora mill for the purpose of grinding corn on 
the cob by the production of their Kelly Duplex Feed 
Mill and they correctly say that “it is a new source 
of wealth to farmers.”’ The reputation of the spring- 
field Engine and Thresher Company is so well and 
firmly established among the farmers themselves 
that we simply desire to call attention to the fact 
that they will be glaa to communicate with any 
farmer upon this subject, sending tnem illustrated 
ae a ee price lists relative tothe Kelly Duplex 

‘ee 











HATHORN SPRING. 


This unequalled mineral fountain, acci- 
dentally discovered in 1868, and now enjoy- 
ing a national reputation, bas by its own 
intrinsic merits swi'tly attained the fore- 
most rank among mineral waters. 

It frees the system from impurities and at 
the same time tonesit up like magic. Its 
judicious use has in thousands of cases dis- 
pelled dyspepsia, stimulated the torpid 
liver, invigorated ‘the digestive organs, 
raised the spirits of tbe despondent and re- 
stored the flush of health to those who were 
suffering under various forms of disease. 
Itis nature’s sovereign source of rosy cheeks, 
translucent complexions, and high health. 
Hathoin water is extolled by physicians, 
professional people and ladies and gentle- 
men as acorrector of disordered digestion, 
with its attendant train of troubles. 

It is one among the very few mineral 
springs whose waters are bettled precisely 
as they flow from the fountain, without any 
alteration or admixture whatever. It is 
com pounded, charged and sent forth on its 
healing mission from the unaided and un- 
equalled laboratory of nature, as any one 
can ascertain by personal examination. 

Its medicinal qualities, and its delightful 
character as a morning beverage are per- 
fectly preserved when bottled, so that it 1s 
equally efficacious whether taken at the 
sprivg, or drank from bottlgs at a distance. ° 


DANTREL 5 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 








NEW YORK, 


$1,000,000 


Worth MONUMENTS AT COST; New York & Massa- 
chusetts Granite Works. W. KOBINSON, 1,146 B’way. 


DUNLAPS 


Fall Styles of Gentle- 
men’s Silk and Felt 
Hats will be issued on 
SATURDAY Next, 
August 31st. 





NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Hats are on sale only at our Retail 
Stores and authorized agents in all the 
principal cities of the United States, None 
genuine without our trade mark. 





Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead! 
THOMSON’S 


IMPROVED GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS 


as now made with our 
new 


SMOOTH FLAT SEAM. 


(To avoid discom- 


WOMSOy- 
4 na N%> 


CELEBRATED 


lapped seam, former- 
ly used,) _ 


ARE MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. ~* 

A Perfect Fit with 

Absolute Comfort 
now Guaranteed. 
Three Lengths, 


4 SHORT, MEDIUM. 
{| EXTRA LONG. 


TWELVE GRADES. 


4 The Best Gocds, Most 
», Comfortable to the Wearer 
¥ and Cheapest for Quality. 
“ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LANGDON. BATCHELLER & CO., 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 











BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


“ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co.. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


Our Illustrated 


FURNITURE CATALOGUE 


of 103 pages, with 149 illustrations, the most complete 

and artistic work of its kind ever issued, will be 

—— free on application to any address outside of 
icago. 


SPIECEL & CO. 


The Cheapest Furniture House in America, 
249and 251 State. st.. Chicago, 11,.U.8.A, 


Beware of Imitations. 
















NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL, 
OF AND GET 


THE GENUINE 
cnurcn LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors or 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest A Best Ree known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
e it designs.» Send size of room, 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 

“1 discount to churches and tbe trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
1. P. FRLNK, ssx Pearl St., N. Yo 








Established 1357. 








SOTTER. 





LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ D .... ....eseeee cs 
es 


To vscnceee gee As, Sat eicdedpiabcalaiin 
EE Re et ee 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ............6. ovens 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No.1 per 100 lbs..,........ $— 
a... “~ * - 
Hay, Shipping“ “ - 
Clover iw TS _ 
Clover, Mixed Pr Viecsbanaa ae 2 


Straw, long rye “ 


RESRESSS 
e8ssssed 


Pita 


SSSSS 1 FS 


MILL FEED. 
We quote 244 bush. bags. 
3 


aK 
~- 


Ex 

ry 

rt 
31 8SSE 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


Winter Wheat. Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 
POR GNEDS Sesadccvesee pada-Faekebeaed 


hest grade 
Minn. Spring Wheat, vest grade. ... es 
New Process. cancy Winter Wheat.. én 

XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 
Pamtey TERING Wee icc cccccncs sveconesescs 
Winter Wheat. Roller Process............... 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 
Superlative Graham flour, bbls......... ... 
Superiative Graham .Flour, cases, 12 6-b 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 


ecccccceserces She 
8 


REC IRT KAE E ee Ga - @ 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. per Ib............ snide amidase 1214@ 13 
Chickens. Phila. Springs. ......... ... 4“ aly 
We. Sais <cicabsscuccccosces 10 @ I2h& 


— @ 
PN MINI veisides: waiter %ocecdecobetes 10 @il4 
(8, Re Aine, 16 @— 


~~ 
z 
a2 
@ 
: 
Pi 
‘3 
i 
4 


Gosses. > = %. TE ccs. cussoncers 
ee 8 
Tomatoes, Jersey per crate aot 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl. .... ..... 
Cauliflower, per bbl................++ 1 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Gravenstein per d.h. bbl... 
- Blush, a é. 
. Kine. ” o8e 
% Holland. Pip., per bbl..... 
Grapes, Martha. per Ip 
a UC Le —1l 


DHHSNdNsOd 
1 | com remem 


; 
Sah | SASSER 


Ss3| Sssvsk 


8 
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oe 


incon taal 
SRS 
PPoeese 
1 1 | xoxcree 


' 
gore 
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* — Concord EEE - 
Huckleberries, per qt.... .....---+. - 5 
= a ” Oe 
Muskmelons, per bbl.,............. —- ww 
Peaches, Jerrey.Prime, per basket 1 (0 
“  Del.&Md. Raney pet basket. 1 4 

a Ta es a“ * ot 


by ht 


o 
— 
OOO HOS 


o | SHSSSSRRGSSeF PR ESEa 


2 

L 

1 

J 

Plums, Egg. per bbL,............... 4 5 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl.,.......... 1 25 8 
* Sickel, = T= 2% 25 8 

* Sheldon, per bbl............ 2 00 2 

* Common Cooking per bbl., 1 25 @1 
Watermelons, per 100............... 500 @ls 
NS MEE. snc 0sceg. ocasiont —7 @ 
og |) Ee re res —4 @- 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Fancy sliced. ~ > 
- quarters... .. 














Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


Lor the week ending Saturday, Aug. 81st, 1889.] 
COFFEE. 
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Jusurauce. 


THE HARPERIAN BOGUS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Aug. 27th, 1889 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


After reading your valuable editorial on 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
in THE INDEPENDENT of July 18th, I desire 
to ask you to explain the following facts: 

The Mutual Reserve made in 1888 six as- 
sessments, and they netted the Association 
$2,142,358, or $357,059 per call. and yet in its 
aunual report tothe Insurance Department 
of this state for the year ending December 
31st, 1888, it reports among its assets: 


Assessments called and not yet due..... $750,818 
Assessments due and unpaid............. 86,886 
$817.699 


An assessment was made October 1st, 
1888, payable during the month. Any cer- 
tificate-holder who had not paid the Octo- 
ber call had of course forfeited all claims 
upon the Association two months before 
the report to the Department was made. 

The next and last assessment for 1888 was 
made December Ist, to be paid during the 
month. Strictly speaking, any policy- 
holder who had not paid his dues at the 
close of the month had lost all legal claims 
upon the Society. 

The next call was made February Ist; 
1889; therefore no part of this assessment 
could have been included in the $817,699, 

Is the $817,699 a bogus asset ? 

It reprevents nearly 40 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts of the company from assessments for 
the year, and therefore nearly 40 per cent. 
of the mean amount of risks in force in 
1888, or $64,800,000. Is it possible that so 
large a percentage of the reported risks in 
force would in case of death have not been 
a claim upon the Association? It appears 
to me that the Mutual Reserve lost a very 
much larger amount of business in 1888 
than it gained and that the managers feared 
to disclose this fact, as it would indicate 
the rapidly approaching dissolution. 

They therefore continued on their books, 
for the purpose of making an official report 
to the State Department, a very large num- 


ber of risks which had legally lapsed and 
reported the assessments due on the same 
as bona fide assets. 

It l am mistaken in my view of the condi- 
tion of the Mutual Reserve please correct 
me, Yours respectfully. 


The question presented here is: How 
could it be that the amount of more than 
two of the regular assessments were 
**called and not yet due,” at the end of 
the year? Whatever the answer, the like 
question is presented annually, as appears 
trom the following, which we cariy back 
only four years : 





é L D2 p 
2s Sas EB 
Peg ace std 3 
2oF ie seo S 
a= 2 o=S o°5 f 
=< « aSe “ag 
< <° 4s 
1888. . $730,813 $86,886 $817,699 
| een 634,199 381938 717,392 
)886,.... ee m 497 975 67,280 565,255 
1R85 1, 204, 572 *370,808 370,808 


* Not separated. 


The assessments uncollected thus bear 
approximately the ratio of 40 per cent. to 
those received. If these amounts were 
regularly repurted as “aque and unpaid” 
the question would be how certificates 
represented by demands which their hold- 
ers had refused to meet could be, to such 
a large extent, still carried on the books; 
but as the great bulk is reported to be not 
due—that is, according to any rational 
and trutnful use of terms, represented by 
calls made so late in the year that they 
had not matured, and it was not known 
how much would be paid—the question 

takes the shape presented by our friend: 

How is it that the final call of the year 
mounts up to such a tremendous figure 
and the ume allowed before it becomes 
past due is so extended 7 

The answer—according to the manner 
of explanation customary with the dis- 
tinguisned Head of the society—is, that 
our ioquiring friend is a disreputable 
person of whom nobody ever knew any- 
thing decent, and that the publisher of 
this journal isahar. But inasmuch as the 
quesuion is founded, not upon the state- 
ments of either of thuse persons, but upon 
the sworn statements of the Head him- 
self, there probably are some to whom 
such an answer will not seem either rel- 
evant or satisfactory. 

There is of course no independent way— 
nor, even from the sworn statements any 
decisive way—of ascertaining the real 
aggregate of the cails made in any one 
yeur. If we add to tne $2,142,358 the $817.- 
699 isan + xperiment, we nave $2,960,057, 
or $493 342 as tne bi monthly call, and the 
equivalent of the October call and most 
ot the August one appevrs to be still un- 
paid, with the certificates represented by 
them stili borne on those wonderful,mu ch- 
examined books, This gives no light. In 
a red-iined circular issued as a re aly to an 
article of July 18th—made up of "personal 





abuse of THE INDEPENDENT and its owner, 
and of the customary declarations that 
the Society was so prosperous, etc.—we 
are told that the assets at end of 1888 
were $2,742,201, instead of $1,970.700, as 
stated 1m our lying article. ‘lt happens 
that no statement of the assets at all at 
that time was made in the article; but 
that is of no consequence. The amount 
said to be due from members is of course 
a just asset, provided the certificates 
represented are included in liabilines, but 
whether it is a bogus “‘ asset” we do not 
know. Itis bard to say where the line 
runs between the bogus and the real in 
this Society. 

Mr. E. B. Harper is nota fool, and very 
likely he might prefer to be rated a 
knave rather than such. While engaged 
asa life insurance agent and not foresceing 
his own future, he wrote something upon 
the assessment scheme which is true now, 
as it was then, and is sometimes brought 
up for his consideration. We have no 
idea that his opinions have changed; he 
understands the fallacies as well now as 
he understood them then—probably bet- 
ter, because he has now the advantage of 
a personal experience. We do not think 
him foolish enough to believe that his 
Society has any better foundation than 
sand, or that the sand will not prove 
quicksand before many years. 

Necessarily, in all such cases, the best 
face is kept up and truth is honored by 
keeping it in the strictest ‘‘ reserve.” 
The figures are juggled so as to stave off 
the end from year to year, as long as pos- 
sible. Hence decline in assets, surplus 
and new business, and increase in Japses, 
are concealed to the utmost, and a “blow” 
is kept up about ‘* progress, prosperity, 
power.” The closer the real facts of the 
case press upon Mr. Harper, the more 
loudly he will vociferate that the growth 
and prospects of his Society were never 
so great as now. His remark that at 
the very moment when our aefamatory 
article was published the officers of his 
Society were congratulating the members 
on the beautiful position of their affairs is 
humorous—we had not credited him with 
a sense of humor, but we must do so 
henceforth. This evidence of tre humor- 
ous faculty is not withcut a grim paral- 
lel, however, for there have been cases 
where, just as the physician in an adjoin- 
ing room was announcing that the death 
scene had begun, the sick man was de- 
claring he was never better in his life and 
had no idea of dying. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptit 
oarticipate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, an 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered 
Examine tts merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 


Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Inorease in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. ree .2IGH, secr 
AEELWRIGHT. ‘Aesistant Secretary. 
Wate T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


BLXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘*LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. It is‘easier to place - —~ o 

this plan than on any plan ever before offered, 

the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable = 

=< rere. with recognized business principles. 
ARKED SUCCEss openes achieved by thts 

plas, sb Shows that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 


D 
ATH AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 


ny, are invited to address J. S.GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencisa at Home Mffice. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
SSETS. Dec. 31st, 18S. $19,724 ss 
LIABILITIES. ee *TPUAR Sas 92 

” $2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE EN Dew MENT policies are ts- 
sued at the life rate mium 
nenal Cash 





4 





fetributions are paid upon all 


ES policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der aud pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitier by the wassachcetts Statute. 

Pamobie’s, rates and values Lg any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s 
BENJ, F. STEVENS, er 

J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8, F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asset. See 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPARY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889.. .. $702,905.26. 


This Com pany issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London at the Bar.k- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co. 


w. IRVING COMES, President. 


WAINWRIGHT HA EDIE, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. : 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


Cash Capital..............+e00+ $250,000 (0 
Assets July 18t, 18BB.......cc008 890,221 70 


$200.000 in United States Government bonds de- 
positea with the Insurance Department of the State 
= _— York tor the protection of all the policy-hold- 


Wa. M. RICHARDS, Pres't. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres’t. 


Bonds furnished for officers and employés of Rail- 
sande. Express, lelegraph ana Transportation Com- 
— s, Banks, Public Institutions, Corporations and 

mmercial Firms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, indiana, Californi:, 
bag ame Beansytyonia. Maine, Wisconsin. b lori- 

Massachusetts, Michi, one. Missouri, New Hump- 
shire and the States generally. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 8.COE, Pres. Ameri-JOHN L. RIKER, of J.L 
can Exchange Nat'l B’k, & D.S. Riker. 
J.T. STRAN NOHAN. Pres.WM. H. MALE. Pres. At- 
atte ntic Dock C lantic Trust Co. 

LEX. E. ORK, Pres. N v.Y.3.G. MccU LLOW ‘GH, N.Y. 

i Exchan a> . Ry. Co. 

G.G. WILLIAMS, Presid’tTHUOS. 8. MOORE, of 

c pom National Bank. Moore & Wallace. 

LL, Retired Mch’tJ. ROGERS MAXW FUL, 

Commissionersof Emig'n WM. a, EARS. Eres. 
J. D. VERMILYE, Pres.GEO SEWAKD., Vice- 

Merchants’ Nat’! Bank. aL, 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable. 

All Policies Incontestable after one year. 

pe ee deduction on account of deferred pre- 
m 

No restriction on travel or residence after 
one year 

No restriction on epupasion except in 
Army or Navy in actual wa 
7oBe, J. MACFARLANE, President. 
L. E. PEF®IFFER, Vice-President. 

i PW A W. SMITH, Actuary 

. WILSON, Jr.. Secs ane Treas 





Rost. J. HILLAS, Sec. 








A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 





 adiiactcecdeetwiseoees $15,040,879 23 
ido. ac anaeeaen «se. 2,907,432 64 
Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with FPolicy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything v dich 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1850. (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvaseers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Iberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
fl. Y¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N STEBRINS. Actuary. 


BINDERS 


FOR 


LHE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced, See page 3!. 








BOURITy ‘ROM LOSS B 
S FIRE OR AOCIRE WARY, 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
CAPITA 


‘F pAb Eenecananevennees, semvenensenaay $2:000,009 
SURPLUB.......0.ccccccccccccccccccsccccesecs 2ounioy 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLaT got 
KEEPING Sy 


mpany also ~~4 SAFES 
BURGLATLEROOF VAULTS at prices vane Its 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size oct 
tions . os enters: sand desks adjot Safes in 
vaults for eoms and desks a ning vauits 
vided for safe Rente _ Vaults pe 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLL nore? AND REMITTE 
MODERATE CHARGE. -—> FORA 
The Company acts as ENECUTON ADMI 
CUTES TRUSTS of crete description Teen and 
IST'S of eve esc’ oD 
CoPrraes eH a k vmerweers, 
3 an ~¥ N 
pa and apart from the fin are kepe 
As additional ows the peak, has a 
000, primarily 


WILLS niet FOR AND SAF 
WITHOUT. CHARGE -™ Hae 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President, 


JOH GEST, Vice-President, and charge 
the Tenet Depart ™ a 
ROBERT T PATTERSON Treas. and 


Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer, 
Kk. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary, 


DIRECTORS: 








Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, ward T. i, 
George F. T ler, Thomas Drak 
Henry C. Thomas McKean, 
William H. Merrick, C. A. Gris 
np GC. Bullitr. 
— . sae 
THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY. 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAy, 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of th 
assured) be either absolut 
ly blank, or have endorsei 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by tke Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incor 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. ‘ 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.-CASH, 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.-A LiFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 


1.—CASH, 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 


These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, # 
they thus become a partof 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance 
exact terms of the comr 
tract. : 


HENRY B HYDE, President 
JAMES W, ALEXANDER, Vice Pret 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 3lst, 1888. 





Total Assets . ... . $126,082,153 56 








EE 5. Te casnds: cbndbbbes é ch aspesboteondccteesccodntbisdeleedba > 87,275,301 68 
UNI GM MII 20. «cc-ccasecscch-sensccccsccecnescscensoets eat ose $7,940,063 63 
SurP nerease in Surplas......00 0.000. $1,645,622 11 
ETE. x06 5hscq sek Sedidhay oune-abadpuodabaaad bine ¥ 
Policies. rease "Guriee year ‘ mis pay 
CN d- voceedievbovovessecscdsccewsrsecens coceeSieses Sees saeddsodsee ° 9 
ree Saco SE Shit rdta ne beesiednn chance Oks gighenrmbireesaeedtl > eens ai 301 
SNE... o ntbeecesccccccencccccce, cecesecsceesconeeccsesorccvcceeeds ce souoeors 
NE ND in nctieecedcteccdindinveoesde rrr one 
a... gt mabbadep adopudetwessine ececce 0610 0 0000 0c cece cece eoesseonceee $482,125,184 36 
Increase during year 54,496,251 85 


Receipts from all sources. 
Tocrease during year.. 
Paid Policy-Holders. 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and sc ctiniiii a tun “ede sade bembeepiecaspenmscaees Sonex terseren #49,617,874 02 
wetted rr i er CL, sc ccscccccepesechs c0vesece-es WAR ISS FP SAA HE * $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate Ss cnet senebinsae dese oweeies dexpalbchieds $21,786,125 34 

in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................66....ceee eens $2,813,277 60 
[Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc................-.-+ $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 


2 
I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 








Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
IGA... 2000 Jddntee $34,681,420... ..... so MEME EO ED esd cccdocts $4,743,771 
tas désnwoeee 46,507,139............ 368,981,441............ 5,012,634 
i caddis bial ot Lee . 398,809,203............ 5,643,568 
Di ciccseceedacece GR Ga nce ccindsces 427,628,933....... eeeee 6,204,442 
A 108,214,261............ 482,125,184........ sees 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 25d, 1889. 


ae OF TRUSTEES. 


LEWIS MA ROBERT SEWELL, {Henry H. RoGERs, 
‘eciux ROBINSON, j\OLIVER MAknINAD, VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|JXO. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
SAMUEL . BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, Cy ARLES R. HENDERSON, THLODOKE MORFORD, 
¢RORGE 5. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GE)#GE BLISS, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 





RD A. ~~ roel Grouss F. BAKER, i. FUS W. PECKHAM, PR¥STON B. PLUMB. 
TOMES C. HOLME Jos. THOMPSON, . HOBART a aneeCE, WILLIAM D. WASHBUEN 
3RMANN C, VON : Posr, DUDLEY OLCOTT, Wa. P. Dixo STUYVESANT FIsH, 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNISB, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 
FP. RATCHFORD STARR, |. JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C, MILLER, CHARLES E. MTLIER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNING......cccccccce coves Vice-President. 
SAO F,, CRM nnnscciccccensecoecssess 2d Vice-President. 
We ee cancer dccesccsevesestasencel Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
Wi. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER RK. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over those of all 
other companies. in Non- 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


fe co i NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
© es Colmes & The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Com pany, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 


See Charter. 
— on the dist of December, 1888 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888 ........ $3,865,166 38 











. Premiums on Policies not marked off: Ist 
JANUATY, 18BB, 0.6.00 .o0e ccereseeee coeeees 1,588,238 Ol 
on inen a Total Marine Premiums...................+ $5,253,404 38 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
FIRE INSUR ANCE cu 1888, to 31st December, 1898,.... «++ $3,867,269 
° Losses paid during the same 
. IE ccna vidacinssdececesess $1,998,897 3 
Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWA 
Continental \Rrookls n,cor. Court and } stontague Sts. | Returnsof Premiumsand Ex- 
dings, i and No. i06 Broadway, E  cvlinnicins entttncuveesns 687,287 98 
Reserve for re-insurance....$2,502,127 38 ee bas the following Assets, 
Reserveampletorallciaims. 295,127 67 | United States and State of New York 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
1,331,545 97 | Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,460,00000 
iz Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
Total Assets July 1s . F ‘ a aS ae ree a 569,947 20 
t,1 . $5,128,801 O02 
base 290- BSES..SS,398; Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Thiscompany conducts its business under the Re EE ee eee 
Srictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. - 
DIRECTORS: AMOUR... oc 00005 envhesaned $12,167,986 34 
wa beAN PREWS, WMG. Low. 
RIRAM yh BARO OR BPW ARD BARTER. oy Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
GhOK GE BLIS Iss a. ALEXANDER k.OR * of profits will be paid to tae holders thereof, or their 
Ta a H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
HOWNCLAFLIN. ’ = JWOLU RIKER — 
EW -CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
JAMES PHAR LE. we HSWAr TURN URE, oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
wu sLIUS R, HULL, FHeoporE F -VALL legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
» H. HURLBU .D. VERMILYE. — fifth of February next, from which date all interest 


BRADISH JOHN one 
EE. LAP OENSON, Jac OB’ WENDELL, 


CHAS.’H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Der t, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 





J.D. JONES. _ CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
THe W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
“ A. 4. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
AMERI- | JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS. EDW’'D FLOYD-JONEs, 
OAN BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHNL RI % 
FIRE | EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
INSU ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BEL 
SUR- | WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
ANCE WILLIAM H. WEBB IRA BU 


HORACE GRAY. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 





















CO., | WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEOKGEH. MACY 
7 Philadelphia, | @£0RGE BLIss, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BEvEnry NINTH an | Softw twherr. GeOnGEE NiGHOLS” 
nH ANNUAL STATEMENT. CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAY AMSINCK, ” 
HENRY E. WILLIAM G. BOULTON 





USSELL H. HOADLEY 
JOHN D. pr, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


ie for reitsiisanie'aisd' Lahhadhabes 
Over all Liab si tet cla a 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1850... 782,500,916 21 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


s000e eepesee oe 





FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1888............. .§79,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PN iticknibicemcncetoccdbenkounedmpivanssseiasiareapeniaeeeebes aren et 22,301,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 188 1,174,540 36—$21,127,500 75 

CRONE GUE WOID, COR ocincc cnescccsadamesssddedoveqcutbdececéoccasees 4,762,169 67 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1888...........sccecseccccececceeee sees - 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 83 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





OEP GERMANS WP GREG Di65c. 00 codicccscccccccns 066 ccvcccone ce coe coscesesescces $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holders $10,973,070 05 
TAOS ANG TO-INSUTADCSS. ..0..00000ccccccvcccccccccccccccccescccecesccess socecee coccece 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ feeS. CC... 2.2... cee eceeceeerennceenceseeeseserecneee 3,558,440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC............ceceecee eeceee 654,690 12—$15,489,263 81 





$89,824,336 19 


ASSETS. 





Cash on deposit. on hand. and in transit $5 695.836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. $58,222,751 %4).... 54.56*,901 58 
I cc nitaninass: Hons, cages be & aeeie ctbahda» Jobe besnee etbbnks sataneatebbens 9,308,152 08 


Bonds and Mortga ges first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

800,0Uu ana Lne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! coliatera! se- 
16,966,952 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1,,676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 


AMOUDLES CO OVET $21 O0,UOU). 2.2... cecceccececeeeee. teemeees 6 seteeeereeeesensene 378,874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing pelictes. due subseouent to 
Seis Mii, MAB. c00c0e + ccccccccccesccocsscczcencevees, ebecepeceses Ge cbsébete vbococedoes 1,435,784 56 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
Mae WANE so Tivnvense seuccqnegesescccepecssncacapeeccqsonsees’ 6600006 eb 26cencesesses 295,959 4% 
Accrued interest on Investments, January Ist, 1889 .. 66. cee cee eee eeee ceeeeeeeeeees 45) .605 24—$89,£24,336 1 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books. . . 


* A detailed schedule of these items wilt accompany the usual —3 4 report fled 
with the Insurance Departinent of the State of New Yor 


$3,655,850 36 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 . ... . $93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in course of paymeat........ ed ecceecee sobabeqnoncecsesveseesscoceseses $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... .....ccccccccccccceccctrececcsseesensseeeteeeeess 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) concpaes 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-cee+ cececcceseeees ones 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

CO SR irrictcnd, Cenksb ach ancdecs dee: pir tinnse pediecderceseidiacbdectcedvns 78,985,757 00 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘loptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist, 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 














POLICIES OF TNAL CIABB......cccccccccseccccccccseccvevccccccccrsccesecers $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1088.............cececcesereeeeeeeeecereeeeeees 2,043,665 64 
peer 87,359,386 67 
peat to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

WAGs oc cccrecsccccvcccccesecvecvescssoscoevessescocesuce 932,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ..........ccececceccecccetecseeeecenesenseeces 6,423,277 13 
Reserved for premiums pa@id 1M AGVADCE.........cceceeeeecereeeeeneceeeeseeeceeeeeeeeses 46,504 21 

. $86,397,936 30 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...  .....-..--.--+005 ++ $7,082.250 25 





$93,480,186 55 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 

ing the Tontine Fund)..................-..... w+. $13,500,000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend te 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
1886. hiepoccpedcooece $7,627.28) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304.373.540 Jan. 1, 1887...... CURSES WB vcickocsckecss 22,027 
WT cncccccececers 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,985,536 Jan. 1. Is8s...... BBOTV, 545 1BB?. ccc cccccccs 28.5 
BE ccccsocsvessee 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... CRA «Ti. hceccds ad 33,334 
Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 

. Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in force Jan. ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. ©. BALDWIN, L. L, WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
wM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 
HER WINGS. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


WHAT made any of us love her, who can say? 

Just a piece of winsome mischief all the 
day, 

Flittering, fluttering, like a rose-leaf here 
and there, 

Reedy voice, and tangled sunsbiue in her 
hair. 


One day, when her sins were many—of 
their kind— 

Clambering down the well, fairyland to find, 

Tossing, for a lesson, puss into the brier, 

Mocking the sweet mocking-bird an octave 
higher, 


On her dimpled shoulder then I laid a haud, 

‘Angels up in Heaven have wings, you un- 
derstand, 

But,’ I said, “ we have to start them here, 
you know ; 

Isn’t it quite time that your wings began 
to grow ? 


“They grow best when we live as the angels 
do, 

Loving duty, loving everybody, to»; 

You’reso tall now—yes, ind.ed—if you had 
wings, 

They would start just here, I think, the 
lovely things !’’ 


Then I took that hand of hers and passed it 
down 

Where the little shoulder-blade escaped 
the gown, 

* Let me see—why, what is this? Now you 
don’t believe— 

Can a wing have started just behind your 
sleeve ?”’ 


Stretching back and feeling, with many a 
grimace— 

What a gladsome wonder settled on her 
face ! 

** Will they be like reali angels wings ?’’ she 
said, 

**Reaching to my feet and up above my 
head ?”’ 


** Real angel wings, when grown, will your 
wings be !’’ 

Circling as a bird does, full of whistling 
glee, P 

“Oh! my wings are growing!’’ she sang as 
off she flew ; 

**T will love the neighbors just as I love 
you!” 


But how often after that I had to say, 

If those shoulder-blades were doing the 
right way, 

* Reality,” said I, “don’t you think they’ve 
grown, yourself ?”’ 

** Oh, I’ve tried to be so good!’’ replied the 
elf. 


Then we questioned of their color when 
complete, 

Those great plumes that stretched along 
from head to feet; 

Should they be the tint of violet’s purple 
grain 

Where the sunshine through them takes a 
royal stain ? 


Should they be a yellow, like the primrose 


bloom 

Opening with the evening star in twilight 
gloom ? 

Azure, like the baby’s eyes in morning 
glow ? 


“Oh, the sky’s so blue,’’ she said, ** they 
wouldn’t show !” 


** Mine,” said I, at last, ‘‘ shall be a flush of 


rose 

Barning at the very ends to dazzling 
snows.” 

** Mineshall be,” sne said, ‘‘when in Heaven 
I wake, 


Just the color that it pleases God to make.”’’ 


W hat a heart-break haunts remembrance 
of that day! 

Ah, what idie words, those colors and that 
play ! 

Silver gray asdoves, or white beyond the 
moon, 

I had not dreamed that she would wear 
those wings 80 soon ! 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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THE PRIZE SQUASH. 





BY KATHARINE B, FOOT. 





THE children—Sally and Tom Delano, 
one eleven and the other thirteen—lived 
all winter in New York and all summer 
cn the very extreme point of Staten 
Island, which is bounded by the Narrows 
on one side and the broad, beautiful lower 
Bay of New York on the other. They 
lived on Government ground and in an 


been standing for many years on the land 
when the Government bought it. There 
it had stayed, untouched and unchanged, 
with its queer stone walls, always white- 
washed, and the thick, heavy oak half- 
doors and the wooden shutters with half- 
moons cut in the top panel, while around 
it grew up a light-house and earth-works 
and shot-houses and foundations for gun- 
carriages; and on the hill an old red fort 
which had never been garrisoned, and 
which was fast falling into ruins. Oppo- 
site one of the half-doors of the Delano 
house, across a wide, green common, was 
a long, low wooden building known as 
the barracks; and in the barracks lived 
the workmen and their families who 
worked on the new granite fort at the 
foot of the hill, And even in the quiet 
rooms of the oJd farmhouse could be 
heard all day and every day, except Sun- 
day, the far-away ciinking of the stone- 
cutters’ hammers and chisels as they cut 
out and shaped the stones that the great 
derrick lifted into their places with many 
creakings and strainings, ‘‘ as if it felt so 
tired,” Sally said. 

Some of the barrack children, as Sally 
and Tom called them, were far from nice, 
and they never cared to play with them 
altho the children were not in the least 
what other children de:cribe as ‘‘ stuck 
up” or ‘ sniffy”; but there were two chil 
dren they were very fond of. Their 
names were Alice and Sam Holmes and 
their father was a stone mason from the 
Vermont Hills. He had not been well there 
and had earned but little and hoped ina 
milder climate for better health, and in 
Government works steady work and bet- 
ter pay. So he had come to Staten Island. 
It was a great trial to him and more so to 
his nice neat wife to have to live in the 
barracks; but as they had the lower rooms 
they bad the little garden which was 
railed in before each one of the eight en- 
trances, and there they raised a few veg- 
etables and a row of hollyhocks and cur- 
rant bushes. 

In front or at the back of the Delano 
house, as you may choose for yourself— 
for no one ever decided which was front 
door and which was back, as the hall 
went siraight through, the carriages al- 
ways drove over the green to that door, 
and the sea view was on the other—so we 
will say, on the green side was an old- 
fashioned flower-garden full of old-fash- 
ioned flowers which came up and grew 
and died just as they pleased and just as 
they always had done, for Mrs. Delano 
would never let the gardener touch it. 
But up on the hill was the garden proper 
—a large vegetable garden and a flower 
garden always full of blossoms, which the 
cross Old Scotch gardener never let the 
children touch. They had so many bat- 
tles with Sandy that after the first sum- 
mer their father gave them a patch of 
ground of their own and they were to 
raise what they pleased and do as they 
pleased with what they grew. So after 
two years of warfare between Sandy and 
the children a truce was declared—that is 
a sort of half truee, for Sandy declared 
that he could raise nothing at all if the 
children were allowed to pass through his 
garden to their little one; that they stepped 
on the squash vines and stripped down the 
lima bean vines and did all sorts of dam- 
age to his various crops. The children 
declared they didn’t ani that Sandy said 
they did everything that was ever wrong 
in the garden; soa kind of rivalry grew up 
between Sally and Tom and Sandy which 
wasn’t altogether iu a pleasant spirit. 

Mr. Delano was very fond of gardening, 
and his desire to take a prize for some- 
thing at the American Institute Fair, beld 
every fall at the Crystal Palace, inspired 
Sally and Tom to try for a prize them- 
selves. Two years before, when Tom was 
eleven and Sally nine, they had tried to 
raise squashes, for some of Sandy’s had 
grown to such a great size. 

‘It’s a fine soil for squashes,” he said, 
‘and I'll get the prize yet.” 

** Well,” said Tom, ** if Sandy thinks he 
can get a prize, I guess we can just as 
well. We've got an awful sunny corner 
and our soil is just the same as in his gar- 
den, and there’s nething to do but to 
plant °em and water ’em and let +m 





old, old Dutch farmhouse, which had 


So they tried it, and each year the big 
vegetable marrows grew in a way to de- 
light their hearts, and then—no one 
could tell why—they not only stopped 
growing, but they became rotten on the 
stem. 

‘** You’re too good to ’em,” was Sandy’s 
explanation one year when appealed to; 
‘you watered ’em too much, you see.” 
And the next year he said: ‘‘ Well, I 
dunno, praps you didn’t water ’em 
enough.” 

So this year of 1855 Sally and Tom said 
would be the last year they would try for 
the prize at the fair. They didn’t want a 
premium prize—‘ just a piece of card- 
board.” as Tom said, disdainfully; but the 
big prize, the money prize of twenty-five 
dollars for the largest vegetable marrow 
squash raised in the state. 

At last—the third year—‘‘ three times : 
and out,” as Sally said, they really began 

to have high hopes that they might win 

the prize. 

It certainly was a big squash and it had 

grown big under so many disajlvantages. 

The children went to the Island with their 

father one day in May when he went to 

see about the planting of his own garden, 

just on purpose to give the most particu- 

lar directions how to spade up their 

ground and how to plant the squash seeds 

which they had sent to the Agricultural 

Department in Washington for. 

And Mr.Jennings,the light-house keeper, 
who had a famous garden of his own, 
bad promised to see that Sandy planted 
them all right, and they had gone off 
bappy. They came up beautifully, such 
strong healthy young plants and when the 
children went down for the summer they 
were growing ‘like anything,’ Tom 
said. 

* Hi, Sandy !” he called to the gardener, 
who was working near them, ‘ we’re 
ahead of you this year anyhow—our 
plants look ever so much healthier than 
yours !”" 

But Sandy only grinned in what the 
children felt to be a very disagreeable 
way and said never a word in reply. 

Sally went into the big garden to look 
more closely at the squash plants. 

**Ob, pooh!” she said disdainfully, 
**you’ll have to hurry up, Sandy, our 
plants are half as large again as yours 
already. Ob, Tom!” she said suddenly, 
**T gave Alice Holmes three of our seeds 
—I forgot all about it—let’s go and see if 
they came up.” 

So they went over to the barracks, and 
peered over the fence into the Holmes’s 
garden. 

**1 don’t see any squash plants, do you, 
Tom?” said Sally. 

**Not a one,” said Tom, as he leaned 
over the picket fence. ‘‘I don’t believe 
they planted ’em.” 

** Yes we did,” said a voice at the door, 
**and they didn’t come up at all.” 

The children looked up at Alice as she 
stood in the doorway. She had the baby 
in her arms and had all she could do to 
hold him, as he lurched first one way and 
then the other with many gurglings in 

his throat and graspings of his tiny fists 
at the sunshine and the shadows of the 
woodbine that grew over the doorway. 

** Hulloa!” said Tom, ‘‘ Where’s Sam— 
I haven’t seen him yet.” 

‘*Sam works now,” said Alice, and she 
looked very serious as she spoke; *‘ Fa- 
ther’s sick and I haveto take care of baby 
and help Mother.” 

‘* Dear me !” said Alice, ‘‘ can’t you and 
Sam play any this summer ?” 

**T guess not,” suid Alice, and then her 
eyes were full of tears and she came down 
astep or two, as the children came toward 
her. 

‘*Let me hold baby,” said Sally, and 
she took him out of Alice’s arms. ‘‘ My! 
hasn’t he grown heavy.” 

‘*T should think so,” said Alice, ‘‘ why, 
he was a little, little mite last October 
when you went to the city, and now he’s 
almost a year old.” 

‘*But where does Sam work?” said 
Tom, as the girls seated themselves on the 
lower step. 
‘*Down at the works—he helps make 
mortar now.” 
‘* Ain’t that jolly,” said Tom ; ‘I won- 


= 
“Sam gets awful tired,” said Ay 
but he has to go—they pay him 
cents a day. Father’s been sick 
so long, and Mother goes out 
when she gets any to do, and I 
of Father and baby.” 
* Then can't you play any either all 
summer?” said Sally, very much dig. 
mayed. 
“I guess not much,” said Alice; « you 
see baby’s so ieavy, and then, besides, I 
can’t leave Father.” 
Just then Mr. Holmes called Alice and 
began to cough, and Alice ran in, leayj 
the baby with Sally. For a little While 
baby was good, then without the least 
warning he began to cry, and Alice came 
to him and he held his arms out to her 
eagerly. 
** Oh, he is dreadfully heavy,” said Sal- 
ly, as she rubbed her arms, “TI couldn't 
hold him very long;” and then the chil. 
dren ran off, leaving Alice looking wigt. 
fully after them, 
As the summer went on, the children’s 
vines grew more and more satisfac 
except in one way. While all their plans 
were remarkably healthy and lusty ang 
strong, the very best one of them would 
insist and persist, in growing in the very 
one place of all others where they didnt 
want it to grow. They put the ving 
pointing in the direction where it seemed 
to them best the squashes should become 
set, but all to no purpose, the best vine of 
all would grow out between the pickets 
of the fence and it would not be tumed 
back. Night after night they turned it 
the other way, and morning after mon. 
ing there was the provoking vine point 
ng toward the very place from which 
they had carefully turned it the night be 
fore. 
‘*It’s no use, children,” said their fa 
ther, laughing ; ‘‘ that’s a vine that will go 
its own way—let it alone.” 
So they did, and presently the blossoms 
set into fruit, and after some weeks the 
very most promising squash of every one, 
in the children’s garden or Sandy’s either, 
appeared on the very extreme edgeofa 
sharply pitched earth-work. 

‘*Now,” said Tom, ‘‘there would be 
some sense in that squash going andgroq- 
ing on the very edge so if it was a young 
cannon that would get to be a big oneby 
and by ; but a squash—it’s too bad.” 

But still the squash grew, and at last 
even Mr. Delano said it was what Tom 
said, ‘‘a whacker and no mistake,” andit 
wouldn’t do any harm to plant a few 
stakes around it to keep it from going 
downhill. And the squash basked in 
the sunshine, and had its roots carefully 
watered every night at sundown and 
grew and grew until it fairly seemed 
be one big, jolly laugh, it looked so big 
and so comtortable and so merry. The 
children rejoiced, and to their great sul 
prisé, Sandy did not seem at all put out 
because their squash was so much biggéf 
than any of his were, but only grinned, 
*‘ like an old idol,” Tom said, whenever 
the children stood looking at their squash 
and gloating over it, feeling sure of the 

prize. 

But one day a terrible illness broke out 
in the barracks, and poor Mr. Holmes, 
who had been ill so long, grew very'ill 
indeed, and several others, who bad 
always been well, were suddenly prot 
trated with this terrible disease, and 
two littie children died, and soon after# 
man who a few days before had been well 
and strong. Ali the trouble of the poo 
people made the children very sad, 4 
it made their parents very anxious, for 
yellow fever had several times prev? 
on the island and people there were 
ways afraid of its breaking out again 
always trembled whenever any suddenly 

fatal disease appeared among them; but 
after the three deaths the sickness sé 
to abate; and as it had all been in the part 
of the barracks where the Holmeses lived, 
the overseer ordered every one out, 
said they must stay out until after® 
heavy frost, and until the house w# 
thoroughly fumigated. The children* 
uncle, who was a young doctor, and oftet 
at their house, said he was sure 
trouble was typhoid fever, and came from 
poor drainage. He poked about @ 
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from the barracks at the rear, but he 


could find no trouble; and as all the 

in the barracks carefully avoided 
the part where the sickness had been, the 
Holmes garden had no care and “ ran all 
over everythiug,” Sally said, and wasa 
mass of green everywhere. The vege- 
tables had never seemed to grow so well 
pefore; that is, what the children could 
see of them from the green—for a perfect 
tangle of morning-glory vines and nas- 
turtium vines ran over everything, and the 
pright blossoms and delicate bells waved 
in the breeze and sparkled with dewdrops 
jn the early morning sunshine, as if urg- 
ing some one to pick them; but no one 
went near the garden. The overseer 
moved the Holmes family into a very 
nice little cottage near the old red fort, as 
ithappened to be empty just then, fora 
clerk had lived there the summer before, 
and Mr. Costello had kept it empty in case 
heshould want another; but he hadn’t, 
and so there the house stood. 

It was a lucky chance for the Holmes 
family,as they bad the cottage all to 
themselves, and Mr. Holmes began to 
grow better almost as soon as he was 
moved. Tom and Sally spent more time 
than ever playing about the fort and wish- 
ing they could get inside. 

They had never been forbidden to go in, 
fora very good reason, for no one sup- 
posed they could get in if they tried ever 
so hard. 

But it was the old thought which filled 
their hc ads—how to get into the old fort. 
All the port-holes were closed by wooden 
doors which had neither nail nor padlock, 
but just a queer sort of thing in the mid- 
dle that looked like a screw. 

“* Wecould get through one of the port- 
holes if we could only get that out. Tom,” 
said Sally one day. 

“IT dunno,” said Tom,.‘‘ it would be a 
good deal of a wriggle, there's such a deep 
place,so much wall, befure you get to 
the hole itself—if there’s as much the 
other side—you’d just lie down flat and 
stick.” 

“TguessI could push with my feet,” 

said Sally. 

“How'd you get a purchase; you 
couldn’t raise your knees, it’s too narrow. 
I wonder what does keep in those plaguy 
pieces of wood, anyhow.” 

* One day he asked one of the workmen 
about it. 

“I don’t rightly know,” said the man; 
“but I guess there’s a kind of ascrew with 
arms fastened to it, and one way it 
fastens across and keeps the plug in tight, 
aad the other way the arms are short and 
then it can be lifted out, because the port- 
hole is broader than it is high.” 

Tom went up next day and carefully 
examined. 

“T do believe that’s so,” he said to Sam 
Holmes, for it was between twelve and 
one when Sam went home to his dinner. 
“I do believe if I could get something to 
tum that screw with outside that the 
thing would drop in.” 

“Let’s try,” Sam said. They did try, 
but all to no purpose, nothing would 
make the screw budge a hair’s breadth. 

“Oh bother!” said Tom. “‘ Well, I don’t 
Want to get in anyhow.” 

One day Sally and Alice made a dis- 
covery; they were, as usual, standing with 
their faces pressed close against the gate, 
looking in at the waving grass and sun- 
shine beyond, when Sally said, suddenly: 

“My goodness gracious, Alice, look at 
that!” and she puinted down at the 
ground just inside the gate. 

There certainly was a distinct footprint 
in the soil just within the bars. 

“Somebody's been in here,” they both 
*xclaimed; **I wonder who it can be ?” 

“Oh!” said Sally, ‘it must be Mr. Cos- 
ll Let’s watch for bim and perhaps 
: ke us in; he’ll go home soon to his 
dinner,” 

* ogame climbed up to the top and sat 
the he one of the earth-works known to 
rat ildren as *‘ the mounds,” and which 
Pm ao 80 long peacefully heaped up 
at trees had rooted themselves and 
han up on their tops. They were de- 
ully shady places and the children 

a played there, sometimes on one and 

Stem on another, for from each one 
utiful and adifferent view. One 


looked down on the new fort with its 
busy workmen and across to Fort Hamil- 
ton and Fort Lafayette, and another 
looked out to sea; and still another down 
over the road to Vanderbilt’s Landing, 
and another toward the city, whose clouds 
of smoke were always coming up. 

On each one the children played, but 
that day they chose the one which looked 
down on the fort, to watch for Mr. Cos- 
tello, the overseer. As soon as he came 
in sight both ran to him, and he held ou 

a hand for each. : 

‘*Oh!” they both cried at once—‘“‘ oh, do 
take us izto the fort. We saw your foot- 
prints inside; do take us in.” 

‘* What?” said Mr. Costello. 
footprints? Where?” 

It began to be exciting; they both 
talked at once as they dragged him along 
the path which led past the front gate. 

‘** There!” they both exclaimed, as they 
reached it. ‘* Look there!” 

**Oh, yes; I see,” said Mr. Costello. 
‘* Well, somebody’s been in there, that’s 
80.” 

‘** But wasn’t it you?” said the girls. 

**Not I; I’m too busy.” 

‘** But who was it?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Costello, and he 
laughed a littl—just a very little, and 
then looked as sober as a judge—‘“ it-was 
a man, that’s sure; and it wasn’t me, 
that’s sure.” 

‘* But who's got the key?” asked Sally. 
**You always used to keep it, didn’t 
you?” 

‘‘A great while ago I had it,” said Mr. 
Costello, *‘ but I haven’t had it for a long 
time; the Major took it away from me.” 

‘*Ob dear! then we shall never get in,” 
said Sally. ‘*I wouldn’t dare ask the 
Major to let me in.” 

**T wouldn’t,” said Mr. Costello. Per- 
haps you can get in some time—and see, 
there’s only grassin there. There’s noth- 
ing to see when you get in.” 

‘** But then what is it locked up so for?” 
asked Alice. 

‘** Because people might get in—the ex- 
cursion people—and the walls are not 
safe; that’s why,” said Mr. Costello. 
** And now I’m going to dinner.” 

So there was the footprint and that was 
all they knew about it. They told the 
boys, and they ali four went to the gate 
to look at it again. 

The children knew something about 
footprints; they often amused themselves 
by making them on the hard, damp sand, 
and they knew the different sorts of shoes 
people wore—if the prints were made by 
the people who lived in the houses along 
the south shore, or if they were barrack 
people or excursionists. 

‘““Why, they’re just as different as 
faces,” Sally said to her father one day. 

So the four children carefully examined 
the footprints inside the gate. 

*?Tisn’t the Majer’s, anyhow,” Tom 
said; ‘‘and it isn’t a gentleman’s, and it 
isn’t one of the workmen, either. There 
are great nails in that boot—oh, my 
cracky!” he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘I'll 
bet a dollar iv’s Sandy’s. That’s the very 
ticket!” 

**Sandy’s!” echoed the other three. 
‘* What in the world would Sandy be do- 
ing here ?” 

** That’s just what I want to know,” said 
Tom. ‘I thought I'd missed old Sandy 
out of the garaen lately. Now, he’s up to 
something Father don’t know about. I'll 
just set a watch on Sandy. Now, don’t 
let’s tell em a word—do you suppose you 
and Alice can keep a secret, now?” hede- 
manded, suddenly. 

‘* Well, I guess we can if you can,” said 
Sally. “Who went and told about 
Fourth of July?” 

That was an old feud—where Tom 
hadn’t kept a secret. 

*“*Ob, dry up; that’s stale!” said Tom, 
inelegantly, but forcibly. ‘+ Say, will you 
keep it a secret? I'll track bim up.” 

** What for?” said Sally. 

* To see what he’s up to.” 

** Mercy!” said Alice, who had a vivid 
imagination. ‘* Do you suppose he’s got 
a robber’s cave or anything here?” 

**I shouldn’t wonder,” said Sam. ‘It 
would be a tiptopper of a place.” 

**Oh, wy!” cried both girls, awed, and 


*“* What 





even terrified. 


‘* Now don’t you go and tell,” said Tom. 
** You leave me alone, and first I’ll track 
him and see if it is Sandy; and if it is, Pil 
get in there if my name’s Tom Delano.” 
And when Tom said that, Sam and 
Alice and Sally ali felt sure he would get 
in. 

For nearly two whole days Tom lay 
hidden in a clump of pines on one of the 
mounds and watched the gate as a cat 
watches a mouse-hole; but no one came or 
went. Thesecond day Tom had a bright 
idea, but he never breathed it to a soul. 
That night he announced that he was dead 
tired and went to bed at eight o’clock and 
he went to sleep. In the very middle of 
the night he suddenly sat up wide awake, 
and after cautious listening he stole cut 
into the hall and scraped a match and held 
it up to the clock face. 

** Only two o'clock,” he thought to him- 
self; “I'll go back to bed again for a 
while.” So he went back and fell so 
soundly asleep that when he woke it was 
broad daylight. With an exclamation of 
dismay he jumped out of bed and into his 
clothes as fast as he possibly could, and 
without waiting to even wash his face. 
Then with his shoes in his hands he stole 
softly down-stairs and let himself out of 
the door on the green side of the house. 

He soon saw Sandy unlocking the gate 
in the ost matter-of-fact way one could 
imagine; he didn’t look round as if he 
were afraid of being seen, but just un- 
locked the padlock and took it out of the 
hasp ana hung it on a nail and then he 
lifted off the bar and pushed the gate 
open and went in, not even pushing it to- 
gether after him. 

‘* Well, I declare,” said Tom to himself; 
‘whatever he’s up to he’s pretty cool 
about it;” and then he stole out from be- 
hind the tree and down the mound and 
after one glance into the gateway to see 
if Sandy was in sight he darted in and 
ran through the dark passage-way past 
two dark, low, but quite wide archways 
and to the inner gate, where he stopped 
and very carefully peeped around the cor- 
ner. 

He was so astonished .at what he saw 
that he nearly discovered himself by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ O jiminy!” which was his fa- 
vorite exclamation when he was quite 
overcome by surprise. 

He looked into a round inclesure and 
the same red sandstone as the outer wall 
made an inner wall in which were many 
little archways exactly like the one in 
which he was standing. But what so 
surprised him was Sandy standing with 
his back toward him, his hands in his 
pockets, evidently looking at scmething 
on the ground, and Tom suspected what 
it was, for where Sandy stood grew 
squash vines in every direction and some 
enormous vegetable marrows lay with 
sides glistening with dew, all around him, 

“*T declare,” thought Tom, ‘ if that old 
rat hasn’t been growing squashes here to 
get the prize, all to himself. If that 
isn’t the meanest !” 

Just then Sandy turned and Tom 
started back, and as Sandy was too close 
to him to allow him torun through the 
passage-way without being seen, he,with- 
out thinking of the consequences, darted 
into the dark archway on the left hand. 
He found himself in a very long, low- 
ceiled arched vault with an archway at 
the other end of it, but as it made a curve 
only a glimmer of light could be seen 
from it and it was very dark inside. Tom 
shrank back as Sandy passed and before 
he realized it Sandy had gone out and 
was padlocking the door, and he—was 
locked in. : 

For a moment he felt frightened, and 
then he thought: ‘“‘ Well, I can get out 
anyhow, because I can call from the top 
of the walJs; and whileI’m in here I'll see 
all there is to be seen, anyhow.” 

So when Sandy left the gate, Tom 
walked out into the old parade ground 
and taking care to keep out of range 
from the gate, he first looked at Sandy’s 
squashes. ; 

** Well,” he thought,” it’s no wonder 
the old fellow grinned when he saw ours 
—he’s got one a lot bigger.” Tom sur- 
veyed it closely. ‘*My! but wouldn’t it 
be fun to plug it and wouldn’t he open 





his eyes !” 





It was a great temptation, but Tom 
wasn’t mean and couldn’t think of taking 
such advantage of Sandy, heartily as he 
disliked him, and much as he hated to 
have him get the prize when they had 
been so sure. 

‘*T wonder how it ever got into his head 
to raise squashes here and who lets 
him?” 

Then it all burst upon Tom; that Sandy 
had complained so because Sally and he 
had stepped on his vines and that their 
father must have told the Major about it, 
and perhaps had hired or more likely bor- 
rowed the land of him. The way the 
Delanos happened to live on Government 
property was because the old farmhouse 
had belonged to an ancestor of their 
mother’s long, long before the Govern- 
ment took the property because necessary 
for fortification for coast defense. As the 
old house wasn’t needed by the Govern- 
ment, some of the family had been al- 
lowed to rent it every summer, and the 
officer in command and the only officer 
there, in fact, happened to be an old 
friend of their father’s. 

Tom looked over the squashes, and 
then, with a sigh of regret, not so much 
for himself as for Sally, whom he knew 
would be so terribly disappointed, he 
turned his attention to getting out. 

‘IT don’t want to let them know I’ve 
been here,” he thought; ‘‘and yet how 
can I get out ?” 

Suddenly he had an idea, and he ran in- 
to the first vault that was nearest whera 
he wes standing, and, after stopping 
still a moment and covering his eyes, 
was able to see his way dimly to where a 
a port-hole was fastened up. As soon as 
he looked at it he saw that he could get 
out easily enough if he could only turn 
the arms of the screw which were placed 
exactly as the workman had said they 
might be. 

Bet it was easier said than done, as 
Tom soon found out. The port-holes had 
been fastened up for years, and Tom 
pulled and twisted and turned until he 
was quite tired out, but he couldn’t move 
it. He tried two or three, but with no 
better success, and finally began to feel 
a good deal like crying. It seemed strange 
and queer in there all alone and he began 
to think he shouldn’t get out in a hurry. 
The fort bell had rung for seven o’clock 
and he could hear the hammers clinking 
and the derrick creaking, yet there he 
was all sole alone. But, after resting a 
bit, he got up and made a fresh attempt 
at another port-hole. He threw himself 
against the arm with all his strength, 
and it certainly yielded, so he pushed 
hard and it began to move, and presently 
he had pushed the arms round to where 
they didn’t hit, and he saw he had only 
to pull inward as hard as he could and 
the plug would come out. So he braced 
one foot against the wall and pulled with 
all his strength, and, suddenly he fell 
backward flat on his back, and the plug, 
luckily for him—for it was of very heavy 
planking—fell on one side. 

‘* My!” said Tom, as he pickei himself 
up, ** that was a jouncer.” 

But the port-hole was all filled up with 
green of some kind and the walls were 
three feet thick. Tom leaned through 
and pushed, and to his great surprise the 
green fell away from his hands and left 
the opening free. Then Tom saw where 
he was. He had happened to open a 
port-hole on the least frequented side of 
the fort and there the girls had built a 
bower of pine branches up against the 
fort wall and had made a cupbeard of 
the port-hole and lined it with green. 

“‘How lucky,” thought Tom; “ for I 
can’t get the plug in again at all, andI 
can put up the green and no one will ever 
know.” 

So he wriggled through, and it wasn’t 
very easy; the port-hole was small and he 
could not get a purchase with his feet, 
and could only wriggle, and as he was 
head first und couldn’t turn round he 
could only let himself drop, and literally 
came out heels over head. He carefully 
replaced the branches and went home full 


Sandy’s secret and anxious to tell Sally 
and Sam Holmes, 





He was a little late fur breakfast, but 


of satisfaciion that he had found out — 
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no one paid any ‘attention to that, for he 
often got up early to go out drawing the 
seine with the fishermen, and he got up- 
stairs to make himself ready without 
being seen. It was lucky he did, for red 
sandstone, dust and cobwebs and dirt 
clung to him everywhere. 

** Been out with the fishermen, Tom?” 
asked his father as he helped him to a 
piece of flounder. 

‘*No, sir,” he said; ‘‘only prowling 
round.” 

‘* Make any finds?” said his father. 

‘* Prime,” said Tom, grinning. 

Sally had to help wash the breakfast- 
dishes—which she hated, but which her 
mother insisted upon because she said 
every woman should be a good house- 
keeper—and as soon as she could escape 
she ran to join Tom in her bower, for he 
had told her with an air of mystery which 
made her very curious, that he had some- 
thing to show her. 

She found him waiting for her, sitting 
ona stone, his hat on the back of his 
head, playing ‘‘ stick knife” all by him- 
self, 

When she reached him, breathless with 
running up-hill, Tom said never a -word, 
but took her by the arm and drew her 
inside the bower, and after a careful look 
outside he suddenly pulled away the 
greens and showed her the open port-hole. 

**Oh, Tom !” said Sally, half frightened 
and wholly surprised, ‘‘ how did you ever 
do it? Have you been in?” 

** Yes,” said Tom, 

**Can I go in? what's in there? is it 
something dreadful ?” said Sally, tumbling 
over her words*in her hurry. 

Tom nodded solemnly. ‘I've been in, 
and it isn’t anything dreadful exactly, 
but perhaps you'll think so.” 

‘**Tell me what it is,” said Sally, wholly 
curious and half fearful. 

‘**Can’t—you’ve got to see it first.” 

‘‘Oh dear! Now?” 

‘* Whenever you want to.” 

** Then I'll go see if Alice can come too. 
I'll never go alone in this world.” 

!” said Tom ; ** ain’t J here?’ 


’ 


** Alone! 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Sally, ** but I mean an- 
other girl.” 

** All right,” said Tom ; ‘‘1f you’ve got 
to have another girl I suppose you'll have 
to get Alice, but don’t you tell her a word 
till you get her here.” 

** All right,” said Sally, and off she ran. 

Alice, it so happened, had just that mo- 
ment finished all sne had to do and could 
go out. Sally didn’t tell her a word, but 
took her straight to the bower and show- 
ed her the opening. She was as much 
surprised and delighted and as half-scared 
as Sally herself had been and as she hoped 
Alice would be. 

Tom had wriggled through the port- 
hole, but worked backward this time so 
as to come out feet first, which was de- 
cidedly more comfortable. 

He spoke to them, and his voice sound- 
ed queer and hollow and echoed from 
behind him. 

‘* Hi!” he called, suddenly, ‘* hi! whoop 
whoo-whoo-whoop !” 

‘* Oh, Tom, what is it?” Sally screamed; 
** what is it?” 

Tom held on to the wall and shook with 
laughter, and dreadful goblin-sounding 
echoes came back. 

**Oh, you ’fraid cats!” he said; ‘* I was 
just making echoes.” 

**Don’t do it again, then,” said Sally, 
snappishly; ‘‘ you scared me ’most to 
death.” 

‘*Hurry up, girls—hurry up. You get 
up first, Alice, and I'll haul you through ; 
and, Sally, you pull up one of the big 
branches after you, and try to stand it up 
inside so as to hide the place here.” 

** Now look round and see if anybody’s 
coming ”— . 

‘*Oh, cracky! there’s the Major him- 
self !” 

‘* Put up the branches—quick !” 

So with trembling hands—for the chil- 
dren were awfully afraid of the Major— 
they lifted a mass of green and stuffed it 
into the wall space, and it was successful- 
ly hidden just in time, for the Major just 
at that moment came up to them. 

‘*Good-morning, children,” he said. 
‘* What are you doing—playing ?” 


_ of one of your old mottocs in the writing- 


‘* Nice place here—eool and shady, isn’t 
it?” 

‘** Yes, sir,” they said again, while won- 
dering what in the world made the Major 
stop and talk to them, when he seldom 
noticed them at all. 

He stopped a moment and Sally was 
sure that he looked right through the 
green in front of the open port-hole. 
“Oh, but isn’t it lucky; there’s no light 
behind,” she thought. 

** Well,” said the Major, ‘‘ be good girls, 
don’t get into any mischief,” and he walk- 
ed on. 

They watched him out of sight, and 
Sally, as carelessly as she could, walked 
out a few steps to see which way he was 
going, and was delighted to see that he 
was going down the path which led to 
the works. 

‘* Clear?” whispered Tom from inside. 
‘** All clear,” said Sally; ‘‘now help us 
in, quick.” 

** Allright, give Alice a boost up.” 

So Sally pushed Alice up, and she crept 
up too, as close into the hole as she could, 
and then Tom pulled her through. 
**Oh—ouch !” cried Alice, as her feet 
disappeared, ‘‘ that just scraped me aw- 
fully! Oh, ugh! there’s toads here—ugh! 
I see em!” and she gave a frightened 
wail, 

** Here, stop that,” said Tom; ‘‘ do you 
want everybody to hear you ?” 

‘*Ob, do hurry up, Sally !” she wailed. 
‘Well, how am I going to get up— 
with nobody to boost?” said Sally. 
‘**Can’t you find a crack,” said Tom, im- 
patiently, and then get your toes in and 
lift yourself on your hands?” 

Sally, after many strugglings, succeed- 
ed in getting up on to the sill. 

‘*Ohi I’ve scratched myself dreadful- 
ly !’ she exclaimed, as soon as she got 
there. 

‘‘Oh, never mind,” said Tom; “ think 


book, and it’ll help you on—like ‘ perse- 
verapce conquers all things,’ or some- 
thing else.” 

“Oh, Tom,” said Sally, laughing. 
** Well, now, don’t pull me too fast,” and 
she crawled through «nd gave Tom her 
hands, 

He gave one tremendous haul and Sally, 
as Alice had done, came shrieking through 
into the gloomy vault, . 

‘*Oh! there are toads here,” she said. 
‘*T see ’em.” 

‘*Saakes, too, I reckon,” said Tom, 
wickedly. 

Both girls gave a wild yell and started 
on a frightened run for the end of the 
vault nearest them. 

‘*There aren’t any; there aren’t any,” 
called Tom, as he ran after them. 

But the girls never stopped until with a 
rush they were in the center of the parade 
ground. 

‘Oh, isn’t it kind of awful in here,” said 
Sally; ‘‘so lonely,” as she looked around. 
‘* Why, I declare, here are wild squashes 
growing; why, I didn’t know they grew 
wild.” 

‘* Wild!” screamed Tom. ‘Oh, that’sa 
good one! That’s what I brought you to 
see; Mr. Sandy MacRae’s prize squash, if 
you please.” 

And then, while the girls exclaimed and 
wondered, Tom told all he had seen and 
all he imagined. 

Sally’s great disappointment was toned 
down by the delightful mystery surround- 
ing the affair. Then, too, she saw a point 
of view that Tom had not. 

*¢ And old Sandy—old cross-patch!—can 
never tell Father again that we spoil his 
garden, when we might spoil every one of 
his squashes and get the prize ourselves.” 

‘* Prevent his getting it, you mean; for 
some one else may raise squashes besides 
you and me and Sandy.” 

‘** Yes, that is what I mean,” said Sally. 

Didn’t they have a good time! They 
climbed over the walls, saw the view from 
every direction, and never thought of go- 
ing out until the bell at the works rang 
for twelve o'clock. 

Then. Alice said: ‘‘ Oh, dear! what will 
my mother say?” and Jooked around ina 
lost way for the archway they had come 
out of. 

Tom led them to it, for he had located 





** Yes, sir,” they both said, 


had fallen; and they went timidly into 
the dark vault and after a good deal of 
pushing and pulling got safely out. 

‘*My! but our clothes are a sight!” said 
Sally. And they were; but luckily both 
girls had aprons on, and so could get them 
off before any one saw their condition. 
The next day was Saturday and Sam 
had a half holiday, so they took bim into 
the fort and enjoyed his surprise; and for 
about two weeks they spent every spare 
moment there and got to know it thor- 
oughly, and the girls got brave enough to 
run through each of the eight long vaults 
as fast as they could, just to say they 
weren’t afraid to. 

But at last they were found out. One 
day when their father came home from 
town, Sandy came down from the garden 
to speak to him, which was not at all 
his usual custom, and their father stepped 
off the piazza and walked to the garden 
gate to talk with him. 

Tom and Sally were both on the piazza. 
Presently Sandy went away and their 
father came back and sat down; for a 
while he read his paper and then said, 
quietly: 

** Cnildren, how did you get inside the 
old fort?” 

Tom looked at Sally and Sally looked 
at Tom and both were silent from ex- 
treme astonishment. 

**How did you?” asked their father 
again, and he looked at Tom. 

** Through the port-bole, Father,” said 
Tom. 

** Did Sally go, too ?” 

** Yes, Father.” 

**Anybody else?” 

**Alice and Sam Holmes.” 

**Tell me all about it. 

So Tom told all about it. When they 
finished their father said ‘‘Oh!” and that 
was all, 

** Were you ever forbidden to go in?” 
said their father. ‘‘Did the Major ever 
forbid it ?” 

‘*Noindeed,” said Tom; ‘‘nobody ever 
thought we could get in,” 

Mr. Delano laughed, and Tom and Sally 
felt much relieved. 

‘* Well, children,” he said, ‘‘ Sandy 
found you out just as youdid him; you 
left your footprints all about his squashes 
and Sally dropped ber handkerchief there 
with her name onit. {'m glad you told 
meall the truth. Sandy is much aston- 
ished to find his squashes all safe.” 

** Didn’t I tell you,” said Sally triumph- 
antly. Thenshe explained: ‘‘ You see, 
Father, we might have spoiled Sandy’s 
squashes and we didn’t, and now you'll 
know we didn’t spoil his garden.” . 

** |] never thought you did,” said their 
father, ‘‘andI am truly glad you have 
been so honorable. It was partly because 
the squash vines took up so much room 
that I asked the Major to let me plant in 
the old fort, and partly because Sandy 
declared you trod on his vines on pur- 
pose.” 


‘* I'd rather he’d get the prize a thou- 
sand times over,” said Sally, “than be 
mean and get it ourselves; but I did think 
we had the very biggest squash, and 
now Sandy’s got it and I wish he hadn’t.” 

‘**Do you wish very much that some 
one else would get the prize ?” asked their 
father. 

‘* Yes,” said Sally; ‘‘ don’t we, Tom ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Tom, ‘‘we do—old Sandy’s 
such a tiger—it seems too bad he’s got 
ahead of us.” 

‘‘But he hasn’t ‘ got ahead’—as you say 
—of every one about here,” said their 
father; ‘‘and some one you are very fond 
of stands a very fair chance—I think it 
isn’t a chance—it’s certain she’ll win the 
prize this year.” 

‘their mother stood smiling behind them. 
‘Shall we go and see it?” shesaid. ‘‘Come 
this way.” 

So she walked through the hall, out of 
the door on the green side, through tbe 
garden and across the common. Mr. De- 
lano and the children followed, the chil- 
dren with much wonder. Their mother 
stopped at the fence of the Holmes’s gar- 
den, where the children had never been 
since June, as it had been strictly forbid- 
den. Mrs. Delano leaned over and pushed 
away some leaves which screened it—and 
there lay the very biggest squash the 
children had ever dreamed of. 

** How did it get here?” both asked. 

**You gave Alice some seeds and she 
planted them.” 

** But she said they didn’t come up,” 
said ry 

** At first they didn’t, but when they 





it by a big stone of a peculiar shape that 





ee 
lost time; and Uncle Henry discovered i 
here the other day when he was Poking 
about, and the squash has proved to him 
that the drainage has been all accumulat. 
ing under this garden and down ijn 
Holmes’s cellar and that 1s what made the 
people so sick.” 

- ed ?” said the children. 

‘* Because it ran into the ground instead 
of running off the way it wan meant to: 
there is a stoppage of some kind and ine 
as soon as a hard frost comes the Maj 

; . - Jor is 
going to have it all dug up. 

‘** But how did the squash prove it?” 
asked Tom. 

‘* Because it has grown to such ang 
ing size without water or fertilizer of 
kind—so it proves the soil is rich 
moist. And how it should be rich and 
moist set Uncle Henry to thinking,” 

** Does Alice know—or Mrs. Holmes o¢ 
anybody ?” said Sally. 

**No,” said their mother; “we knew 
you'd like to tell them yourselves,” 
‘*May we go now?” they said, 
‘*Yes.” So they ran as fast ag they 
could, and Tom soon outran Sally; bu 
she called: 

**Oh, Tom, that isn’t fair, 
ahead of you.” 

As both were out of breath they walked 
on together, quite soberly and quietly 
into the front door of the cottage, k 
It was an unusual time for them to 
there and Mrs, Hulmes was startled, 
They were all in the kitchen eating their 
supper. 

**Is anything the matter?” she asked, 
The children looked at each cther, ang 
then Tom said: 

‘You tell, Sally;” and she told how 
the very biggest squash anybody had eye 
seen was in the Holmes’s garden, and 
from the seeds Alice had planted. 

* Ob, my!” said Alice, it great excite 
ment. ‘I do wonder if I’m going to get 
the prize. Oh, Father, If I do you cango 
to see your mother. Ain’t it splendidi- 
twenty-five dollars!” 

‘But, Alice.” said her father, “you 
haven’t got it.” 

* But I _will—I will; Mr. Delano say 
so;” and Mrs. Holmes and Alice agd Sam 
all went at ounce with the children to se 
the squash. Mr. Holmes was for once left 
alone to take care of the baby; buthe 
seemed impressed by the occasion and 
was ‘‘as good as gold” all the time they 
were gone. 

When Tom had seen Mrs. Holmes’s and 
Alice’s and Sam’s astonishment, he flew 
to find Sandy, Sandy was sitting on th 
kitchen porch waiting for his supper, and 
Tom planted himself in front of him, 

‘* Well, Mr. MacRae, we ain’t so ‘mem 
as you thought we were; an’ you've go 
the prize squash, haven’t you?” 

Sandy, with a little triumpb inhi 
voice, said: ‘‘ Well, I fancy it.” 

‘* You do, eh! You step this way, then’ 
said Tom, and he motioned toward th 
green. ‘* You step lively, Sandy, andl 
show you a squash that’ll make yous 
sick.” 

** You will, eh; and where is it?” 

“Over yonder. You come on, 
you;” and Sandy saw such real earnest 
ness in Tom’s face that he got upand 
followed him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delano, Mrs. Holmes and 
Sally and Alice and Sam were still there. 

Sandy quickened his steps, and Tom led 
him to the very best place to see 
squash, for the others moved aside for 
him. 

** Weel, weel.” said Sandy; 
bouncer, surely!” 

Then the whole story was told over 
again; and Sandy, altho very plainly dit 
appointed, was very nice about it, as the 
children said, and remarked: 

‘*Well, Mrs. Holmes, it’s you that'll 
have the grand prize this year; an’ its 
queer, indeed, how I labored in vain, 
this one*grew with no trying.” 

The frost came in about a week, tut the 
squashes—Sandy’s, the children’s 
“the squash,” as it was always spoken of— 
were ail under cover before it came. 

After a little they—the five largest, 
that is—were safely packed in acrate 
taken to townand up to the Crystal Pal- 
ace. One day—the day the prizes were 
to be announced—Mr. Delano took ! 
four children up to the fair. Their pride 
and delight may be imagined when Mr. 
Delano led them up to the squashes t0 
see a ticket tacked on ‘the squash, 
“First Prize, American Institute Fait, 

18—.” One of Sandy’s squashes took a 
certificate, and Sally’s and Tom’s took 
one, also. As they stood looking and re 
joicing, a farmer came up and said : 

‘Well, I'd give a good sum—five on 
apiece—for seeds from that squash if 
could get some. I wonder who there is 
ask ?” » aaid 

‘You can ask this young man, “it's 
Mr. Delano, pulling Sam forward ; | 
his or his father’s and I think they’! 
glad tw sell you seeds.” ran ina 

** Yes, sir,” said Sam, ‘if Alice 1s 
ing ; I guess it’s her squash—she p 
it.” ‘ 

“Indeed I'd be willing.” she said. 
Then Mr. Delano, after a little talk _ 
the farmer, borrowed a small rene 
cut out what the children called oi i 
and through that they pulled out took 

seeds and put them in a box. 
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‘ttle packets of them were put up 
See toarter and fifty cents, and they 
ere faken to the fair and sold at a table, 
ahere the man was willing to take charge 


ore ten dollars’ worth of seeds, and 
Alice got the twenty-five-dollar prize. 

Mr. Delano took her the money one 
night when he came from town, and just 
pefore they were to close the house for the 
season. Alice took the money and laid it 
all in ber father’s hands, and said: 

“Now you can go to Vermont, Father, 
apd see Grandma.” 

She never once thought of herself, but 
Mr. Delano did: and when he saw how 
anxious Alice was to have her father go, 


ee, it would do your father good to 
go away, I am sure, but he must have a 
purse, and { think you had better go, 
too,” and he put into her hand an envel- 
op, and said: ** Open it.” 

Alice opened it and there were some 
little tickets. ' : 

Sue looked inquiringly athim. ‘* What 
are they for?” she asked. 

“Railroad tickets,” said Mr. Delano, 
to take you and your father to Vermont. 
You will need the money for other things. 
Your mother and the baby and Sam will 
go into our house to live while you are 
gone, as it needs cleaning before it is shut 
up, and I hope you'll have a good time. 
And he went away at once without wait- 
ing to be thanked. , 

It may seem strange to some children 
that Alice did not know what railroad 
tickets were; but she had lived on the 
jsland ever since she could remember and 
on the boats they did not have tickets in 
those days. 

So Mr. Holmes and Alice went away; 
and while her father grew strong and 
well Alice had a happy time playing in 
the barn with some cousins, and her 
mother spent for her most of the thirty- 
five doliars for clothes and many things 
needed at home; but with alittle of it she 
bought a new china teapot and milk-jug 
for ber mother, ** especially for you,” sbe 
said when she gave it to her. 

So the prize squash brought much hap- 
piness to several people, and it made Tom 

and Sally so happy to see how very happy 
the others were that it was a question 
ever afterward with them, if they could 
have been half so gratified if they them- 
selves had been handed the money for the 
prize squash. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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1, The name of a man. 
2, A seuitence prefixed to a beok. 

3. A heathen. 

4. Small particles. 

5. A region. 

6. A lazy person. 

7. The name of a man of old times. 
8. Pertaininy, to the sea. 


9. Insult. 
The initials mean hasty: the finals mean 
to make. M.S. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 29TH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
A gem is not polished without rubbing, 
hor is a man perfected without trials. 
CROSS-WORD PUZZLE. 
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TRAVELLING PUZZLE. 
From Alton to Woodshole. 


Madame Porter's | “CELLULOID” sae" sasspant 


Linen . Pliable, n eed Laundering, wash 
COUGH BALSAM | isotss..sead £e Skoslere gi ghe- chaiieaee 











Alton 
: PLEASANT 
wpa ote RELI ABLE. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
a“ EFFECTUAL, A K 
Verbal SUCCESSFULLY used for W. BAKER & C0.’S 
Ballet MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 

Letter TRY IT. Tedklast wOC0d 

pee oe Is abootutely / pure and 

acehorse t ec. 
Horseback TEETH. wulferine trom inhamed tasuth. thsont oF No Chemicais 


Back 1 stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
CKWOOGS | general prostiation. will receive valuable informa- 
Woodshole. | tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 


My are used in its preparation. It has more 
r. 4 
ington Ave., cor. 59th Street, New York. 


than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 











Washing 
Clothes 


or cleaning house with 
ordinary soap is like roll- ‘ 
ing a heavy stone up hill; 
it takes main strength and 
a good deal of it. The same 
work done with Pearline is 
like rolling the stone down 
hill—-it’s easy ; quick; true; 
goes right to the mark; and 
with very little labor. 

All dirt must go before 
PEARLINE. 
hardest work of its drudgery—(a 
praiseworthy theft, by the way). The — 
question is—does it or does it not hurt the 
hands, clothes or paint? We tell you it don’t 
—but we are interested (as well as you)—so 
ask your friends who usc it; you'll find most of them y 
do; the annual consumption is equal to about three packages 
a year for every family in the land. But better yet—get a pack- 
age (it costs but a few pennies, and every grocer keeps it) and 
try it for yourself—your gain will be larger than ours, 


, Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
ew: } re which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.”’ 


and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cont acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 






























FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Cv, 
PF. P, Darning 

Robiness Cotton of 

Dye. 

Guaranteed 
not to 
crock. Wi State St., 
' cago, 
The wearing 9 West St., 
quality un- ea oe 
uc 
surpassed. jAve., Cleve- 
Send for | ne Se Cine 
price-list. cinnati, O, 














MENEELY & OOMPANY, — 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 





It robs woman’s 


and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all otners. 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


yl om Finest and Chea Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 

P € Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an tnvalee 
able tonic and an agreeanle stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
bests 8 signature in blue across label, as 


y Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. ald b 
it 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT ©O., L’td London. 


158 JAMES PYLE, New York. 








DRAGONS, 


FISH, 


FLOWERS, 





ceipts. 


ures representing 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 


TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 


STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 

ETC., ETC. 

Just the thing for 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
Display. They will 
prove to be a great 
attraction, and in- 
erease the gate re- 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 


tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORES AND BALLOONS. 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 







Fairy Land Mlu- 
ninating Cups—all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, ete ° 
ete. 

Just the thing tor 
Seaside and summer 
resorts, 

Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 


BOMBS 
Ete. Eto, 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 
this country since 
1789. 

Send tor a Cate- 
logue. 


For Churches. Schools, etc.,alsoChimes ~- 
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Don’t Breathe Impure Air 


THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Admits fresh air without exposure to draught 
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Try itin your office, your sitting-room and your 
bedroom, whether heated by steam, hot air, or base 
burner. 

It is a necessity in the school-room, where children 
are ex to serious illness by windows ing 
raised and cold air blowing in directiy upon then. 

It can be regulated according to the tem perature so 
as to act fully or in part by raising or lowering the 
wirdow. 

During rainor thunder storms one can ehjoy the 
air without fear of dreuching. 

it is invaluable in the sick room. 

It is serviceabie at all seasons when one cannot 
have windows cpen. 

it is a valuable feeder where there are fire-places 
or other means of ventilation. 

It is exceedingly effective, and by far the simplest, 
best and cheapest ventilator ever before presented to 
the public and is within reach of all. 

The most perfect result is attained by equipping 
every window inaroom. A full season's trial of it 
will charm you. 

send fer illustrated circular. For all orders or cor- 
respondence in regard to agencies or sale of state 
rights, address, 


THEODORE BURY, 
626 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Pleasure and Profit. 


A cnpy of AMATEUR 

= OUTFITS. 
Photo- Supplied 

graphs,” from $2.50 


with descrip- 
tive cata- 
logue sent 
without 
charge to all 
interested. 


upwards, 
with which 
PicTurEs of 
the highest 
excellence 
can be made. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St, New York 
- GLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces. 




















The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 
thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


WE'R STOVE CO, TAUNON MASS. 


SEE WHAT $300 WILL DO 


Few readers of this advertisement 

















are aware that a modern heating job, 
which will work automatically, 
run nolselessly, cive perfect 
resulta, aod reduce your 
coal bills 25 per cent. 
’ over the old fashioned 
Hot-Air Heater, can be 
furnished for an ordinary 
m house for this small sum. 






over all others, 
which cau be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and which, 
when the first balmy days of spring or the bracing winds of 
autumn make a little heat necessary, can be immediately changed 
to a hot water system by merely filling atank. It will put the 
heat just where you want it, at any time and in any quan- 
tity. [t will pay you to send for our 100-page illustrated book 
on the subject of heating, both by steam and water. This will 
answer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your 
mind, and give you some facts on the subject of which probably 
we had never thought. We have taken great pains to make this 

k clear, and have written it for houseowners and housekee \e 
We want you tosee it. HERENDEEN MFG, CO., GENEVA, B. ¥. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Address 

Dr. W. E. BROWN & 8ON North Adams Mass, 


It is the only heater 











Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEEB, 
PROPRIETORS 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 16TH STREET WEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 





Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


SEPTEMBER ON THE FARM. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 








SEPTEMBER is not a very busy month on 
the farm, yet there are many important la- 
bors and duties to be performed, none of 
which can well be neglected or deferred. 
It isa pleasant season in the country, this 
first of the autumnal months, and the du- 
ties farmers are called upon to discharge— 
including the pleasant and instructive one 
of attending rural fairs and festivals—are 
not usually either arduous or exhausting. 
Autumn is defined by Webster as the third 
season of the year, or the season between 
sulumer and winter—that, astronomically, 
it begins in the Northern Temperate zone 
at the autumnal equinox, about September 
23d, and ends at the winter solstice, about 
December 23d—but that, in popular lan- 
guage, autumn in America comprises Sep- 
tember, October and November. All this 
wise readers of THE INDEPENDENT already 
understand; but they are not advised as to 
how variable—early or backward, dry or 
moist—autumap or any other season may be 
and hence cannot forejudge in regard to just 
what duties they may be called upon to dis- 
charge at a certain period. But as arule 
American farmers are pretty confident that, 
in accordance with the sacred promise con- 
cerning seed-time and harvest, September 
is the month for harvesting various crops, 
the sowing of winter grains—notably the 
great staple, wheat—and making other nec- 
essary preparations for the reception of Jack 
Frost and a long season of hibernation. 
Therefore we may appropriately offer a few 
suggestions and reminders touching some 
of the most seasonable and important du- 
ties incumbent upon ruralists at the present 
juncture. 

SEEDING TO WHEAT.—The most impor- 
tant work now demanding attention is the 
thorough preparation of ground for and the 
sowing of winter wheat and other fall 
grains. Land to be sown to wheat should 
be well tilled, as the crop requires a deep, 
mellow, well-pulverized soil. To secure a 
ood seed-bed it is not only necessary to use 
the harrow but also the roller, especially if 
the ground is lumpy. Care should be taken 
to use only pure seed of a superior variety. 
It is not advisable to change the kind of 
wheat unless assured that it will be advan- 
tageous. If a highly lauded variety is 
adapted to your region and promises better 
than that now grown, give it a trial by 
sowing a small quantity, but do not depend 
upon it as a general crop until after experi- 
menting. Wheat should not be sown 
broadcast, if a drill is obtainable; and the 
farmer who cannot afford to buy a drill can 
usually hire one of a neighbor, in which 
case he will save enough in seed to pay for 
the rent of the machine. One great advan- 
tage of the drill is that with it one can 
gauge the quantity of grain used, and an- 
other is that it puts the seed at a uniform 
depth below the surface. Still another is 
that the best grain-drills have attachments 
for sowing both fertilizers and grass-seed. 
Many Western New York farmers now drill 
in with the wheat two hundred pounds of 
superpbosphate per acre, and from four to 
six quarts of timothy seed. In the spring 
they sow on the wheat, broadcast, from four 
to six quarts of red clover seed. The early 
sowing of wheat is strongly advocated by 
many progressive farmers, and the general 
testimony is in its favor. 

Whetber thick or thin seeding is prefer- 
able is a mooted question among many 
wheat growers. Our own opinion, long en- 
tertained and often expressed, is that most 
farmers seed too heavily—that if many culti- 
vators, whose lands arein good tilth, were 
to sow a third less grain than is their usual 
custom much larger yields would be ob- 
tained. If evenly distributed, as it may 
easily be by using a properly adjusted drill, 
one bushel of seed per acre is abundant; 
and some very successful cultivators favor 
using even a less amount where the soil is 
rich and in proper condition. In fact, as 
generally or frequently sown, wheat needs 
much thinning out, far more than it gets if 
on measurably dry soil, during the freez- 
ings and thawings of winter. Of course it 
is advisable to use a little more seed if sown 
late, on poorly prepared soil that is liable 
to heave in winter. Touching this point 
here is what the writer published forty 
years ago this month, in a journal issued 
from the heart of the famous wheat-grow- 
ing region of Western New York: “If you 
sow late, or on soil liable to heave, put more 





seed to the acre; andif you wish to lay it 


down as a meadow, and not for a regular 
rotation of grain, sow your timothy with 
the grain in the fall. There is no other cer- 
tain method, asa dry Mayor June is fatal 
to spring seeding with that grass. Timo- 
thy is of very little use as a fertilizer, and is 
a detriment to the wheat crop; it is only to 
be tolerated, as sown with wheat, for the 
hay and feed it produces. Clover is the 
only cheap, natural pabulum for wheat; it 
contains nearly all the elements required 
for its production.”’ 

THE CoRN Crop.—This great cereal prod- 
uct is now rapidly maturing, and in most 
parts of the country will soon be ready for 
garnering. The crop is rarely cut as soon as it 
ought to be. As a rule, corn harvesting 
should begin as soon as the grain is glazed, 
especially if the ground is to be sown with 
wheat; and in all cases the cropought to be 
cut up and stooked or housed befure severe 
frosts, as the latter greatly damage the fod- 
der. As nipping frosts are liable to occur, 
in most corn-growing regions, any time af- 
ter the middle of September, there should 
be no procrastination in harvesting. If cut 
up and secured early the stalks will be far 
more valuable for fodder than if left ex- 
posed, and hence the sooner it is gathered 
in after the crop is sufficiently matured the 
better. Cutting corn close to the ground is 
practiced by most good cultivators, and it is 
especially preferable where farmers value 
the addition made by the corn-stalks to the 
manure heap. Fodder corn may be allowed 
to stand until there is danger of frust, but 
it should then be cut and secured. An au- 
thority says that it will pay to work into 
the night to cut fodder corn, even tho it 
be left upon the ground, for it will not be 
injured by a hard frost if severed from its 
roots. Just before frost we are liable to 
have very marshy, hot weather, and such 
weather is apt to mildew the fodder, if cut 
and stooked up, while it will cure perfectly 
after the cool nights come. 

SELECTING SEED CORN.—It is a good rule 
to select seed-corn before cutting. Some 
farmers adopt the plan of breaking down 
the tops of stalks whose ears they wish to 
save, and leaving them standing to mature 
after the others are cut and shocked. But 
an Eastern journal declares that most of 
our methods of selecting seed-corn and of 
improving it are wrong. It says that we 
must have seed-corn grow by itself, and be- 
gin early in the season to remove all of the 
inferior stalks, thus insuring the seed to 
come from vigorous plants, free from dis- 
ease or imperfections; then the selection 
of the seed should begin in the field as soon 
as it commences ripeving, marking each ear 
by tying a red string around it. A few 
years of such selection will make a marked 
improvement in the corn; it will be more 
even and also more productive, because 
there will be less unproductive stalks, those 
having been carefully cut out before blos- 
soming. Every farmer should settle down 
to some particular variety that he believes 
best adapted to his farm. By so doing he 
will be able to maintain a variety distinct 
from all others, and to year after year im- 
prove it in the direction best suited to his 
wants. Some farmers are doing this and 
have already made considerable progress. 
The object should be to secure a variety of 
corn that will produce the largest amount 
possible with the expenditure of a given 
amount of labor and material. 

THE PoTATO CROP.—As we said last 
month this crop is too valuable to be neg- 
lected. In many sections the potato is re- 
ceiving much attention, proper care being 
given tothe selection of varieties, while the 
most improved modes of planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting are adopted. Those 
who do this find potato production profita- 
ble, and far less laborious than when plant- 
ing, hoeing and digging were done by hand 
—all irksome processes, as we have occa- 
sion to remember. Potatoes should be dug 
as soon as they are ripe, and those that are 
not marketed, stored in a dry, cool and com- 
paratively dark place. If carefully sorted 
when gathered much subsequent labor in 
handling will be avoided. Save as much 
hand-labor as possible. Some thirty years 
ago we heard a celebrated orator declare, 
in a lecture, that ‘‘no man ever unearthed 
potatoes for the love of the work’’; and as 
the labor of digging the tubers is as back- 
aching now as ever, we advise all who can 
to secure the crop with the aid of machin- 
ery. Save muscle by using the best potato- 
digger obtainable. 

WEEDS, THISTLES AND BUSHES.—It is not 
too late to fight these nuisances—indeed, 
the war of extermination should be contin- 
ued until Jack Frost arrives. If you wish 
to thoroughly eradicate all weeds from the 
garden, now is the time for decicive action, 
as most of the foul seeds have by this time 
vegetated—or if they appear again they will 





and other briers that have thus far 
permitted to cumber the ground (t 
~ have been cut in August) should DOW be 

estroyed, root and branch, wherever 
appear. Cut them during the warm 
of early September, and if they do not 
their progress will be materially ¢ 
Clean out the fence corners also, The 
brush and weeds there are not oly a rank 
nuisance, but afford secure retreat for such 
troublesome insects as live through the 
winter, and for the deposit of eggs of 
to hatch ovt in early spring the larve 
pared to engage in depredations upon 
first plants that appear. Cutting ont and 
burning the rubbish is the best plan, ag firg 
puts an end to most of the trash, and thus 
the destroying element lessens the labor of 
fighting both weeds and insects and saves 
the crops of the farm, garden and orchard, 

FALL PLOWING.—There are many 
reasons for doing as much of this important 
work as possible in.September, tho con- 
siderable of it is usually done & month or 
two later. It has been well said that the 
farmer should fall plow all the land he can 
as it puts him so far ahead with his wor 
in the spring. Plow deep bury the trash 
and weeds so deep that if the land be plantey 
in corn next year the shovels will not 
the rubbish on the surface. Help is cheape 
in the fall than in the spring, and that is a 
item to be considered. And horges an 
more used to work, and, consequently, haye 
more endurance. The work will be done 
better, for the reason that there is more 
time to do it properly. Small grain can 
grown at the proper time. On some goik 
crops do better on spring plowing; the 
some soils are light and a great deal blows 
away. On all such soils it is better to ploy 
just before planting. Each one must deter. 
mine for himself the proper time to ploy 
his particular piece of land, yet no one 
should neglect fall plowing where it canbe 
done advantageously. 

LIVE Stock NoTEs —With the cool weath- 
er of this month all kinds of live stock be 
gin to improve in flesh. It is a good time 
to push fattening stock, as they gain much 
faster now than in cold weather. Home 
need good care and feeding to keep themin 
condition for heavy fall work. Cows should 
not be allowed to fall off in their flowof 
milk. Good pastures, supplemented with 
fodder corn and rations of corn meal, or 
ground outs aad bran, will enable you t 
make as good butter during this andpet 
month as in June. But to do this godar 
and feed are essential requisites ‘Noe 
that cows to calve in winter should bedmei 
off about two months before their time,ani 
when dry be so well fed as to keep gaining 
flesh. Sheep will now thrive well on god 
pasture. To bring early lambs ewes should 
now run with the ram, as their period of 
gestation is about 150 days. Those who 
wish to produce mutton and lamb of extt 
quality can do so by using a Southdown 
ram with common or grade ewes. The fat 
tening of swine and other animals should 
be begun, for the reason already stated. 
Pen up the store pigs, good grades, and care 
for them properly. People who have the 
‘chicken fever” so severely as to be in 
possession of broods of young chicks at this 
season must protect them well in stormy 
weather. Young roosters running with 
hens are intolerable nuisances that ought 
to be abated. They persecute the hens 
and greatly damage the keeping quality of 
the eggs. In many yards they are abu 
dant and super abundant in September, and 
should be kept separate or disposed of ia 
some manner. 

THE FRUIT GROWER.—Those who raise 
fruit for market will have much picking, 
assorting and packing to do this month; and 
they can enhance their profits materially 
by taking extra pains in performing all 
these manipulations. Whether apples, 
pears, peaches or grapes are handled, see 
that the fruit is made attractive to the pur 
chaser. The grower who uniformly sends 
his fruit to market in neat packages and su- 
perior condition soon acquires a reputation 
which insures him extra prices. Those who 
desire to extend their orchards or fruit g8™ 
dens next spring, should make preparation 
this fall by maauring, plowing, ete. Bud- 
ding is in order this month, wherever B® 
tured buds may be had and the stock is in 
proper condition, Peach trees are 1 y 
budded in September, and it is an interest 
ing and pleasant operation, easily lea 
by most persons. Young trees should Dow 
have all superfluous shoots removed, ; 
their heads be rendered shapely by jx¢r 
cious pruning. 

THE GARDEN.—The average farm garde® 
is not usually over-stocked at this season, 
but a goodly number of farmers can 
a fine array of choice and seasonable ves& 
tables upon their neat and well-culti 





hardly bave time to ripen, Canada thistles 
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= a 
een * ighbors depend largely upon pork and po- 
ht “hog and hominy”—these wise rural- 
v be feast daily upon the most palatable of 
ists 
hey pies and fruits. About these days 
ther they are devoting attention to the garden— 
die ng off some crops and planting others. 
ked, Ther hoe aud thin ont root crops, and “go 
The for” the weeds everywhere. They see to 
ank the sweet corp, celery, cabbages, cauliflow- 
uch ers, cucumbers, melons, spinach. and don’t 
the neglect the luscious tomatoes. And more- 
hers over these people have also a taste for bean- 
tiful things, and therefore frequently aid 
wg their wives and daughters, mothers and 
the rs, in the flower garden. At this sea- 
and son they see that dahlias, gladioli. tube- 
fire roses, etc., are properly staked to make 
them secure in case of heavy storms. Sev- 
ase eral other items receive their attention. in- 
ar of eluding the potting of chrysanthemums for 
aves pouse-blooming aud making a bed of vio- 
ard, Jets for flowers in early spring. 
Rent {az RURAL Fairs.—September is the 
tant great season for agricultural fairs. and this 
con- js, therefore, the last call for those who in- 
ih or tend to exhibit and compete thereat, to 
i the make preparation. Tho we referred to this 
> can patter last month, we are constrained to 
allude to it again, and urge all readers of 
wet THE INDEPENDENT engaged in any brarch 
‘rash of agriculture to attend and contribute to 
inted the displav of at least one fair, and prefera- 
drag bly the nearest exhibition. Well-conducted 
rural fairs—such as prohibit from their 
ape ands horse-racing, gambling, liquor- 
isa selling, and demoralizing side shows—are 
S are gseful and instructive institutions, and 
hat worthy of encouragement by all who favor 
~ progress and improvement. Not only 
done farmers but suburban resideuts and villa- 
more men,women and young people—should 
in be attend the local fair, and as many of them 
soils as expedient ought to contribute to one 
or more departments. It is a notable place 
then toimpart and receive useful knowledge—to 
lows “teach one another.’”’ There are plenty of 
plow object lessons at a rural fair, and many of 
them are interesting and instructive to both 
leter ald and young people. But aside from the 
plow henefit derivable from even a cursory exam- 
) One ination of the varied display. there is much 
be pleasure in meeting and enjoying a social 
y reunion with Jong-time friends who live ten 
far away to be often visited. Yes, kind 
eath- reader, it is pleasant and profitable to “go 
sk be- to the fair.” and we trust you will not fail 
yd to attend the next one held in your locality. 
much pei 
Torses PROFITABLE PEAR GROWING. 
em in om, Gomis 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
hould ecm iit 
low of PRUNING AND TRAINING.—The elaborate 
with pruning and training sometimes adopted 
pal, or by English growers of the pear, and occa- 
on to sionally alvocated by writers on this side, 
1 next are neitherapplicable nor desirable with us 
d care in the orchard culture of this fruit. We 
Note have found that the farther we get away 
dred from any set system in our pruning or 
e, abd training the better are the results obtained, 
aining whether in the orchard management or 
2 good with only one or two trees in the lawn or 
should garden, Our method, if method it may be 
iod of called, is to prune each tree so as to help it 
e who toconform to its natural habits of growth, 
extra naturally having a care to give it as well 
hdown and evenly balanced a head as possible. If 
he fat- it is of pyramidal form of growth, we try to 
should help it assume a symmetrical form of that 
stated. kind; and if it is more spreading in nature 
1d care of growth, we do not try to make a pyramid 
ve the of it, but merely try to check any tendency 
be in it might have to spread unduly. We cut 
at this out overlapping and interfering branches 
stormy and remove suckers and growth from below 
z with thehead. By adopting this plan we save 
, ought ourselves a great deal of what would be un- 
e hens Necessary labor, and always have trees 
ality of which are sure to please the eye as well as 
abun- Which do well otherwise. Some growers are 
yer, and continually cutting away at their trees, and 
1 of in always have them, consequently, misshapen 
and unnatural in appearance. All broken 
o raise branches and dead limbs should be at once 
icking, Temoved, using a sharp knife or pruning 
th; and , 48 a clean, smooth cut soon heals 
terially over nicely with no bad effects to the tree. 
ing all aretimes when certain causes bave 
apples, Produced an undue growth of wood in the 
led, see young trees, more wood than can be proper- 
he pur- ly ripened or is good for the tree; and then 
y sends itis necessary to reduce it by using judg- 
and su- ment and experience in deciding the quan- 
utation tity tobe taken away. If there is any one 
ose who mg which a novice knows—thinks he 
uit gat better how to do than to trim trees, 
ration We would like to have some one tell us what 
Bud- it is, 
ry VARIETIES. —There is scarcely any other 
a oe point in pear culture that a beginner is 
Ja pit apt to so seriously err in as in the selection 
a o, arleties. He reads up the catalogs of 
~ oe €nurserymen, and as most of these pam- 
: ‘aa lets are well written and speak so well 


of all the varieties, new and old, he is apt 
to want to try them all, and too often takes 
t an even number or proportion of each 
amounting frequently to ten or twenty dif- 
con Varieties, The natural consequence 
Pon en they commence to bear, he has not 
Ugh fruit of any one variety to make a 
*spectable showing, many of the trees have 
BOW horn,at all, while many others have pro- 












































duced fruit not fit for anything, frequently 
on account of the varieties not suiting the 
particular soil and climate, and often be- 
cause the varieties were worthless in any 
locality. It is well enough to be progressive 
and to givethe new varieties a trial, but 
one or two trees of each will do as an ex- 
periment; and then if they do well with you, 
a larger lot can be put out, while if they 
fail, as a majority will do naturally, the 
loss and discouragement will not be consid- 
erable. We have been through it all, away 
up to our elbows, and want to save others 
the loss of money and time and the disan- 
point we suffered. In standards, by all 
means order nine-tenths of the trees of the 
old, tried and true Bartlett. It does well 
every way over a very wide extent of coun- 
try and a diversity of climate and soil, 
while it 1s better known and more gener- 
ally bought than any other. and invariably 
pays well. In dwarfs, the well-known 
Duchess should take the lead of other vari- 
eties of the dwarf in the same proportion, 
for the same reasons given for the stan- 
dards. The Seckel is also a well-known 
variety, is the very highest flavored sort 
known andis grown both as a standard and 
as a dwarf. The Lodge is a fine, showy 
pear, but usually not a heavy cropper, and 
the same can besaid of the Buffam. The 
Lawrence is an unusually heavy bearer, 
but is apt to re leaf just before per- 
fecting its fruit. he Sheldon is a splendid 
variety and is one of our greatest favorites. 
It has no superior for juiciness and fine 
flavor and frequently Eo to a large size. 
When well ripened in blankets before ship- 
ping, it becomes well colored on its russet- 
colored skin and makes a very showy ap- 
pearance, while those who know the variety 
well will buy it in preference toany other 
pod pay a correspondingly high price, tho 
the Philadelphia market does not seem to 
appreciate its excellence, on account of not 
knowing it. Everything there seems to be 
Bartlett ard Duchess; and quite a number 
of other varieties are sold under those 
names which are no more like them in ap- 
pearance and quality than chalk is like 
cheese. We might give a list ten times as 
long, but it would in no wise tend to help 
those who wish to start a profitable orchard 
plantation of this truly noble fruit. 

Where a large quautity of nursery stock 
is desired, we would advise any one to visit 
one or two nurseries before concluding a 
purchase, not merely to get acquainted with 
the proprietors and to drive aclose bargain, 
but to see the trees as they are in the purs- 
ery rows. Very large trees—those which 
have been forced in the nursery—are by no 
means the best, tho they please the eye 
most; for the soil in the orchard they are to 
be set out in is never as rich—nor should it 
be—as that in the nursery; and when re- 
moved to the orchard the trees are apt to be 
severely checked in growth. Select trees of 
medium growth, with good heads; and those 
termy “stocky”’ are what all experienced 
orchardists strive to secure, leaving the 
large, overgrown trees to those who know 
no better, but who soon learn when they 
have paid roundly for the experience. 


GERMANTOWN, PENN. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An oaorless ilyuid. rowertul, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A becessity in every Lome. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


FALL PLANTING. 
We offer the largest and Via‘ 
plete general stock in the U. 8., be- 
Frait & Ornamental.sides many Novelties. Catalogues 


t to all regular customers,free. 

ROSES fhe ad 
oe. a) 

lbc.; No, 3, Strawberries; No. 4, 


GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY 














Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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THE CHAMPION 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you a — 7 om 

- our s freely, 
of p OO eee aritia than of ail other blood- 
medicines put together.”—R. A. McWilliams, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; 8ix bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 


* Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 

i ‘ rT If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
= chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
&, or Incipient Consumption, 
the Pillow-Inhaler will 
cure you. You sleep on it 
= as on any other piliow; it 
envelopes your head with a 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours, while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 


ceals reservoirs and healing liquids which you do not 
need to bother about. Uniess you hold your breath 
you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you havefaith or not,are being surely cured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. 

PROF. ARTHUR F. WINSLOW, A.B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
believe the PILLOW-INHALER is in qvery way what 

professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. have tried 
it with entire success in my own case.” 

If vou are a sufferer, send fora pamphlet that 
will tell you ail about +t, and let you see what people say 
of it whe have been cured, 


THE PILLOW-IMHALER CO., _ 


TTPO Oh acewers 














Prospecting. 
Wind Mills, Pum LD 
TRIAL, A’ ENCYCLOPREDI 
1,000: - ENCYCLOPEDIA of 











TRAVEL. 


CHEAP HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via Missouri Pacific Railway and tron Mountain 
Route to all points in Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, Sep- 
tember 10th and 2th and October 8th. Only one fare 
for the rouad trip, limited to thirty days with stop- 


over privileges. Come ay for the first choice of 
lands. Call on or address W. E. Hoyt, G. E. P. A., 391 
Broadway, New York for rates, descriptive pomn- 
lets, folders, maps. etc., or H. C. Townsend, G. P. 
and T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE 


RisinGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty Po! 


ish, & Labo Pan 
ness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE I-IOS., Proprietors, Canton, Mase 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 200 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—1 desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 














One Month.. a0 
Three Months 7 
Four Months..... 1 00 
Six Months.. 150 





123 =#F 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
In CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EAcH. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union #1 .46 per year additional. 

Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 
tion Agents er Postmasters at club rates. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Se movie Copies Free upon Application. 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of TH 
INDEPENDENT 

t#"Rem'ttances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 

Notes being payable to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are uested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane, are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertiseme: Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889, 


P.-0, Box 3787; 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACY INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Ee Road Dipetnees Potions 
Re choad cosageorel ic, 1B... ccccanibboloabees 

4 times (one month +100.) 4 ee month)... .85c, 

13 “  (threemonths).f5c.|18 “ (three months).tuc. 
= = 0c (26 “ (six . .15¢. 

% “ (twelve “ ic. 52 ~* (twelve “ 6c. 


READING NOTICES.........ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LOVE, EACH TIME. 


FUNANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 








oe 





RELIGIOUS NOTIORS.....-...-.. FrrTy Cents A LINE 
MABRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines 


$i. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Sinder holding 
twentv-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” em bossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental, They will be delivered at our ottice 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 








States on the receipt of one dolla- each 
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CALIFORNIA IS REACHED THROUGH CHICAGO 


Over the “ SANTA FE ROUTE” in the most Comfortable Manner. 


— Ss 
a 
. W, 


ECIAL PARTIES leave Boston and New 





ork for California every Tuesday via The Santa Fé 


fr handepmest train in the world leaves Chicago every day for California, Old Mexico and other w stern 


MANNING Be Wn Magton St., Bostop, Mass. C. D. SIMONSON, 21 Broad way, New York. 
or, JOHN J. BYRAR, Agi! vant Gon’ Passenger Agent, isi Von Buren Ste Chicegy it 
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and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies A marvel of purity.strength 


kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitade of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Soid goin in cane, {proeas BAKING POWDER 
JOMPANY. "106 Walls 





_Ivory Soap Floats. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal i & the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
aa: useful Inventions.” 


ensens Steinway Hall, New York 











me A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 
SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 







Established 1780 











Will be found invaluable for 
a oft lera infantum 

and all Summer Complaints, 

children or adults. Itis nota 

0 D medicine but willbe retained 

F 4 sustain life when everything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts. up. 


A PRETTY FOOT, 
WITH A PERFECT FITTING SHOB 
CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED 

BY WEARING 


HOUGH & FORD'S} 


CeLesrateo Rocwesrer, N.Y. 


BEST ‘was’ 
SHORS 






HOUGH & FORD, 


Rochester, 


Brussels Exposition, 1888. 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
IN. Y. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT 





NO OTHER Life Policies as liberal, 
cost as little money, no others as 
cheap give as much for the money, as 


those ot 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Best either for Family Protection or 
Investment of Savings. Non-forfeit- 
able, world-wide, lowest cash rate. 
All claims paid without discount, 
and immediatly on receipt of satis- 


factory proof. 
Assets, . 


susciie ae 


. $10, 383,000 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t, 


$2,041,000 


RODNEY DAH, ree'y, 


E 


— 
DUCATE YOUR CHILDREN ; 
While yon # muge Then, 
THE “ ARCHOR” 
Sloe Building 


THE BEST To} TOY oun 

REAL BUILDING Pte. 
in three natural colors, 
ed, accompanied of 
beautifu: Designs 
prin A never-e 
of AMUSEMENT a 1 = 
TIO. Rev. Dr. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa ” 
i» ‘Anchor’ stone a age 

fre indeed the toy thee 
. it.” Itis as inst: 





















F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


310 Broadway, New York, 








A say CURE FOR ell 








W. & B. DOUGLAS 



















MIDDLETOW, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehonses 
8? John St., New 
Im Luke St. Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS 07 
PUMPS, 


pe czaullc k 
ngines, Pum D Okeke = 
So 3 


WORKS FOUNDED m 
Higher: medal a ag 
them by the Uni 39 
Un teane Aton 
vienna, Aust * 
and Certeniial FE 


THE E. HOWARD _ 


Watch and Clock Co, 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 

STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 


383 Washington Keres, Boston, 
Maiden Lane, New York, 
170 State Street, Chicago, 


STEAM ENGINES 


bam and Horizontal, 


Portable and 1 Som Para 
8 to 16 Horse Power 

Dlustrated Pamphiet Free, J 

sJAMES LEFFEL 


SPRINGFIELD, 
er 110 Libarty &t.. 














































troduce and 
from the Se 





¥ lbs. o 


perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop, 


Goods. Scnd at once fora Trial Order tothe Old Reliab 
particularsaddress The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Get Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Pieked 
ect Tea Gardens of China an¢ Japan, none but the kigh- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. H 
New Premiums of Imported China, 


andsome 
Lamps, &c., given away with 


orders of $10.00 and = wards, or discounts made if preferred. “Good 

Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. -Exce' 

to gocts. per Ib. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 
our very Fine Teas on ove of $2.00. When ordering be 

particular and state if you want Hermoea or Amoy Oolong, Mixed 


lent Family Teas 50 & 60cts. Very Best 65 


oung Hyson, Gunpowder, 

No Humbug. ‘Remember we ‘deal only in Pure 
© and enjoy a cup of ea, For 

-Y. P.O. Box 287. 








PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of ourown manufac- 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 





THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering 


Pactery and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 






*fally warranted. 


=| KELLY'S DUPLEX Te 
Ph BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH, 


ama For Seine and COB and all kinds of RTH 


Hiasee Bouse. Will 
both sides of the Revolving Burr, giving z, Dosti 


r new ban 


nd from § to §0 Bus. per hour. The 


SN TeaPiEtD ENGINE. & THRESH ER CO. Springfield, & 





os 
Erching Be 
tast co Fs 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
tring sith. rar 
or ran ‘iy AT D iing de Geelers. on 





Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 





sects, Dodds 20 hate se BOSTON 


serie 





FREE S220 ec 








Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on the most Im 
t 35h St. 


Principles. 163 Eas 
Office, 64:°2 Madison *- , between 59th and Mth 
Streets Personal attention Din all cases. 
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Cort right Metal Roofing Com 7 

Metal Tiles and Slates for all find om pentane 
Best Roofing’ in the World, Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 





HALF RATE EXGURSIMS 


The Chicago.& North- 
western Railway of 
fers unusual opporti- 
nities for an inspec 
tionof the cheap lands 
and growing business 
centers of Iowa, 
nesota, Nebraska, W 
‘oming, North # So 
Dakota, Colorado = 
the far West and 
Northwest, by a series 
of Harvest Excursions 
for which tickets 

be sold at one fare 
the round trip. a 
sions leave 
August 6th a 
September 


10th all 


_ For full particulars address E. P. WILSO 
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ARE BEST 
IN EVERY WAY” 


Overman Wheel 
MAKERS, ¥ 











BOSTON, 








Tas lypersspsrt Paess, 41 to 48 Gotp Sreuss susan Futon Srausz. 























































24th and October Sih. 


Agent Chicago & North-Wester® Be 


nee 
~ VICTOR BICYCLES 


Catalogue Free pe. B 
gem ie 


















